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FOREWORD 


The Academica Asiatica has been founded at Patna 
with a view to publishing research works, including rare 
volumes in history, archaeology and allied subjects, 
This is a Jaudable venture of Shri Ram Britt Singh and 
Shri Shambhu Nath. Its publication will be of immense 
and abiding value to the world of scholarship in the 
aforesaid fields. 


The Muntakhabu-T-Tawürtkh, of Al-Badaoni (A.D. 
1540-1615), compiled shortly before his death in A.D. 
1615, written as it is in a spirit of disgust against the 
eclecticism of emperor Akbar and his two close associates, 
namely, Faizi and Abul Fazl in particular, for their 
having breached Islamic orthodoxy, a dis-satisfaction 
having been further heightened in its biting invectives 
against them by author's growing sense of frustration to 
get proper dues at the hands of his master in the field 
of material advancement, happily in the sum-total of its 
effects acts as a necessary corrective to and a brake 
against the over-laudatory panegyric of Abul Fagl's 
Akbarnama, Al Badaoni's sacred mission, while compo- 
sing Muntakhabu-T-Tawürikh, waa to “write correctly”, 
keeping “God” as “witness” in view, whatever may be 
said to the detriment. of his detached and dispassionate 
presentation of facts, a sacred mission which the Fate 
has ordained for Nizamuddin to be credited with in 
his Tabaqat-i-Akbari; the fact essentially remains that 
Muntakhabu-T-Tawarikh ia more of the type of memoirs 
rather than histories and recalls to memory the Memoirs 
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of St. Simon. Here-inlies the value of Al BadšonT's 
Muntakhabu-T-Tawürikh. 

The English translation of Muntakhabu-T-Tawarth 
was published at Calcutta in three volumes. The first 
volume, translated by George S. A. Ranking, M. D. 
(Cantab), M. R. A. $., and published in A. D. 1898, deals 
with the history of India from Subuktagin (A.D. 977-97) 
down to the death of Humáaytün in January, A. D. 1556. 

The second. volume translated by Lowe and publi- 
shed in A. D. 1884 treats the first forty years of Akbar's 
reign. 

The third and the last volume, translated by Sir 
Wolseley Haig, R. C. I. E., C. S. I, C. R. G., and publi- 
Shed in A. D. 1925, gives the biographical accounts of 
the saints, poets and men of Akbar. 

In this new edition of Vol. ITI of Sir Wolsely Haig's 
translation valuable additions have been made on “Eva- 
luation of Badáyüni and his Muntakhabu-T-Tawartkh.” 

I will be failing in my duty if I do not express my 
sense of gratefulness to my learned friend Dr. Yogendra 
Mishra for his valuble suggestion in planning the addi- 
tions made in this book. In the added portions modern 
system of diacritical marks has been followed. 


B. P. Ambashthya 


TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 


This volume completes the translation of the Muntakhabu-'t- 
iawürkh of 'Abdu-Qadir b. Mulük Sb&h, al-Bad&ont, in 
the Bibliotheca Indica series. Its sources are those enumerated 
by Lieutenant-Colonel G. S. A. Ranking in the preface to his 
translation of volume I. 


It was begun as long ago as 1897, but owing to the constant 
pressure of official duties was not finished until 1909, and even 
then could not be immediately printed owing to difficulties in 
the way of allotting funds for the expenses of publication. The 
index and list of errata have only lately been finished. 


Frequent interruptions in the work are responsible for some 
inconsistencies in transliteration—such, for instance, as 
Shamsu-'d-din and Shams-ud-din, Khaja, Kh’aja, and Khwaja. 
My excuse for the frequent omission of any equivalent for the 
letter , in transliterating the latter word is that the transla- 
tion was made, for the most part, in India, where the frequent 
pronunciation of this mute letter was so offensive that at the 
time I judged it better to preserve the correct pronunciation 
by omitting it. 1 confess that this is not a very good excuse 
for the omission of a letter, but it is the best that I can offer. 


1 have nothing to add to Lieutenant-Colonel Ranking’s 
remarks on the difficulty of translating from Persian, except 
tbat they apply with peculiar force to an author like Badáont, 
writing in & language not his own. His style is stilted and 
inelegant, as must nearly always be the case with an author 
labouring under this disadvantage, and he persists in one error 
— the misuse of the word abas, which means ''ungrudging 
emulation,” but is always used by him in the sense of “ envy” 
— but it ia free from the bombastic prolixity and gross affecta- 
tion of that of his eompatriot and contemporary, Shaikh 
Abü-'l-Fagl. ` 

As this volume of the historian’s work consists to a great 
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extent of literary criticism, 1 have been careful to translate both 
his text and the excerpts of verse quoted by him as literally as 
possible, in order to convey some idea, however faint, of his 
standard of literary excellence. In only one or two passages, 
to which reference is made in notes, have I ventured to 
modify expressions which in an English dress would have been 
merely ridiculous; but I am conscious that many of the 
passages which ] have rendered more exactly will appear 
grotesque. This was unavoidable, and is due partly to the 
wide divergence between the standarda of taste of Persian 
writers of the sixteenth and. English readers of the twentieth 
centuries, and partly to Bad&onl's own defects, 

A few passages are so indecent that I have been constrained 
to veil them in such disguise as a dead language affords. To 
this practice it may be objected that it calls attention to 
what is unseemly, but a book of this nature will seldom be 
taken up but by genuine seekers after knowledge, who are not 
likely to suffer harm from the obecenities of Bad&on!, or of 
those whom he quotes. 


Interruptions in the work of translation are also responsible 
for a rather long list of errata, for which, and for other imperfec- 
tions I crave the indulgence of my readers. 


W. R. 


Trinity COLLEGE,, DUBLIN. 
April 7, 1924. 


INTRODUCTION 
Evaluation of Badáyüni and his M untakhabu-T-Tawürikh 


Badayüni deserves to be evaluated in correct 
proportions and in a detached and dispassionate spirit 
in order to fathom him properly. As is well known, ho 
was tutored by men like Miyan Hatim of Sambhal who, 
despite being not liberal in the modern sense of the 
term, could very well be said to have possessed sound 
fund of good-wiil, bereft of fanaticism and the over- 
bearing arrogance of the fanatically learned." Badayünt 
studied at the feet of the Saikh Mubarak of Nagor, the 
father of Faiziand Abul Fazl, the saikh having been 
noted for his liberalism and having been an ardent 
advocate of the Mahdavis, He was frequengly taken 
by his father to visit the sü/is and men of piety, and 
this had led in him to develop an attitude of reverence 
for them. He was versed well enough in theology and 
jurisprudence to out-do the ùlamäs in their own field of 
theology and to turn the table finally against them. 
It was because of his scholastic accomplishment and 
competence to bring to bay the over-bearing and con- 
ceited alamüs in the imperial court that he could win 
for himself a place in the estimate of Akbar. What he 
chronicled about Maulana Abdullah Sultinpüri and 
Saiky Ábdun-Nabi, when read in conjuction with his 
more sympathetic account of the Mahdavi leaders, viz, 


l. Mujeeb, Bad&yüni, published in Historians of Medieval India, 


1968, Meerut, edited by Mohibbul Hasan, pp. 107-11, 
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Miyan Abdullah Niyazi and Saikh Álar, ‘is quite good 
enough toshow that he was orthodox, but was above 
narrow-mindedness and was not opaque to sensitivity. 
He was sarcastic and condemnatory in his remark 
_ against impostors who exploited the fair name of the 
süfis to carve out for themselves arenas of wealth and 
win privileged treatment from. kings and their nobility. 
But he had nothing to say even against those sH/is 
who were idiosyncratic enough to be construed as 
heretical. He always spoke of Saikh Mubarak Nagori 
with reverence, despite the fact that gaikh was the man 
‘to have originated the concept about the superiority 
of the Imüm-i-Àdil over the ülamüs and had himself 
givena fatwü for the same, and had once told Birbal, 
against whom Badāyūnī had an instinctive dislike, in 
the presence of emperor Akbar that one could find 
interpolations and accretions as much in the sacred 
books of the Hindüs as in the holy scriptures of Islam 
and one found oneself out-witted as to how to repose 
trust in them.? His very chronogram to indicate the 
death of Saikh Mubarak Nagori is “The perfect saikh’?* 
and, which confirms the fact that Badaytni’s unstinted 
and undiminished reverence for the saikh held the 
ground till the last. 


Badayünt is fairly conscious of his scholarly accom- 
plisment to carry on his dialogue successfully as a 


disputationist, but he is equally aware of having no- 


illusion about his piety. He has the courage to admit 


Calcutta. 
3. Ibid, p. 388. 
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his own folly, without extenuating it even in the least, 
when he mentions an incident in which he was wounded, 
and might have been even kiled by the urchins for 
having made an offer of love to the wrong woman in 
the wrong place; and one may summarily dismiss his 
frequent reference to his own sinfulness as purely formal. 
His sense of truthfulness, even if perverted, could axe 
as much against others as against himself, 


That being so, it looks strange and queer as to why 


- Akbar and Badayini changed their opinions about each 


other. While Akbar took Badayüni to be a fanatic at 
the core of his heart, Badäyūnī became strongly malici- 
ous in his condemnation of Akbar’s policies and ideas. 
Badüyüni chronicled as to how emperor Akbar once 
asked him to turn up in his presence, and when he did 
s0, the emperor told Abul Fazl : “I thought this young- 
man had attained the state of annihilation and followed 
the path of the süfts but he has turned out to be such a 
fanatical theologian that no sword could cut through 
the jugular vein of his fanaticiam."* Akbar's suspicion, 
in the opinion of Badšyünt, indicated that the emperor's 
attitude had hardened up in principle, if not in practice, 
not to allow a wide latitude to his Muslim courtiers 
and favourites in the matter of their belief. Hence it is 
neither expedient nor wise to dismiss summarily the 
bitter criticism of Badayüni against Akbar's reforms 
and his favourites as if they owed their origin to his 
sheer maliciously fanatical disposition. 


It wasa well-known fact as to what Badayüni 


4. Ibid, p. 399. 
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thought of Saikh AbdunNabt, Maulana Abdullah Sultán- 
püri and in general of all such #lamas who attended 
the imperial courts, be they of Akbar or Islam Sah, 
But did this provide a tenable ground to slander all 
the ülamás and deny the value and importance of culti- 
vating the study of theology. Did this give a plausible 
occasion to turn away from the sariát. If the perversity 
of aset of úlamās could be cited as a lever against the 
ulamas as a class, what could be had about the courtiers, 
especially those who were so close to Akbar and who 
were no less erring. Badayunt felt, and probably rightly, 
that they did not deserve lenient treatment, if, in 
ommissions and commissions, their faults were no better 
than those of the official úlamās. Both had breached the 
Sariat, and it was this breach of gariat, which alone 
constituted the final measuring rod or criterion to judge 
the tenability or otherwise of the action. ` 


The question arises if it is possible to define the 
Sartàt precisely enough to serve as a criterion or a mea- 
suring rod. Here lies Badüyünrs weak point exposed. 
How to make a pick and choose between the mischief- 


mongering and notoriously wicked úlamās who claimed 


to represent the dariát and wileful intellectuals and such 
others attached to the court who made a capital out of 
its derision for their cynicism. Badáyünt, faced with this 
situation, lost his mental equilibrium and went to the 
lowest abyss of perversity in heaping abuses on Faizi 
and Abul Fazl who had remained his benefactors and 


` well-wishers throughout his stay at the court. But he 


was definitely not mean in the marrow of his bones. He, 
like many educated Muslims who flourished in the second- 
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half of the nineteenth and towards the begining of the 


‘twentieth centuries, appears to have felt disposed to 


think that while the brief for the úlamās is indefensible 
and that Muslim ways of life in India has to undergo a 
change for liberalization, a proper regard for the Sariat 
is essential to be maintained at all costs. Badaytini had 
found in his day that while the righteous álamās were 
being persecuted, the wicked ones were on the saddle 
in power and he might have felt quite reasonably 
that in such a situation if the acte of the court 
stimulated the rise of a general sentiment to gain cur- 
rency against the official dlamas and their enforcement 
of the gariat as if they were all mere shambles, the 
Sartat itself which constituted the main spring-board 
to lead the Muslim way of life, was destined to break 
up in its wreckage. Badaytini, therefore, unleashed his 
crusade in words against thoae who were lukewarm 
in their faith and attitude to the Sariàt and who were 
mainly accountable in eroding the faith of the emperor 
for it. : 


Badzyünt had no sound fund of disposition for a 
Serious investigation, so essentiala concomitant fora 
rigorous research of quality, and had absolutely no 
likings to add to the volume on the extant historical 
knowledge of his times. He states quite explicitly that 
he drew upon Türikh4-M ubürak Sühi and Nigümuddin 
Ahmad Bathsi's Négümu-T-T'awürikh, also called as Tabagat- 
i-Akbari, as the exclusive source to weave the texture 
of history. his Muntakhabu-T-Tawürikh, to cover the 
period commencing with the foundation of the Deli 
Sultanat down to his own days, But here he did insert 
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"samething of his own2% An examination of what he 
calls “something of his own” in chronicling Muntakhabu- 
T-Tawarikh, amply bears out the deduction that Bada- 
yüni had no passion to accord the narrations on political 
history at fulllength. This finding receives substantia- 
tion by the very remark of Badayiini in the introduc- 
tory statement in this book of his to the effect that he 
would chronicle about each king in brief. One not only 
finds his narrative strewn over all through with verses, 
quatrains, chronograms and gasidas,. but one finds start- 
led to know from Badaytüni that recording of poetry is 
as much important in itself, if not greater, as the chro- 
nicling of political events themselves. As such it is not 
the least strange to find Bad&yüni in Muntakhabu-T- 
Tawürikh giving greater coverage and assigning larger 
importance toa poet and his poetry in between the 


elevation of Razià to the throne and an account of her I 


rule. Likewise he devotes in the said chronicle of. his 
thirty-one pages to gasidüs composed in the period of 
Sultin Nasir-uddin while assigning only four pages to 
cover the reign of this sultan. While the death of Sultan 
Muhammad, the crown-price of Balban, gives him an 
oceasion to insert long elegies in his chronicle, he skips 
over political ideas and policies, as enunciated in the 
advice given by Balban to his son, by refering to the old 
histories of Dehli wherein they may be had. He lacked 


Medieval India, p. 167, writes that though Bad&yünI says that 
he based his Muntakhabu-T-Tawàrikh on Nizámuddin Ahimad's 
T'abagdt-i-Akbari and T'árikh-i-Mubdrak Sahi, there is original 
matter in his book which is not available in any other con- 
temporary work. 
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in his sense of proportion, when he could give more 
space to Kaiqibad, a much smaller personality, than to 
Balban, a Key-Sovereign of the slave dynasty. He con- 
tinued to hold even his values and sense of history as 
portrayed above, even when he was chronicling events 
of his own days. Even the momentous administrative 
decisions, taken by Akbar, could be glossed over by 
him in a brief and casual reference, “And in this year 


. His Majesty ordered the institution of branding and 


muster under the guidance of Sahbaz Khan Kamboh, 
the appointment of Karorisin all the territory under 


control and the reversion at one stroke of all land to 
Khülsa" s l 


A close scrutiny of the “something more of his 
own" which Badayini has added to in his Muntakhabu- 
T-Tawàirtkh, while buttressing the accounts taken from 
Türikh-i-M ubürak Sani and Nizámuddin's Tabagüt-i-Akbari, 


` reveals forth his frequent and continuous references to 


süfIs and poets. The references are not historically 
cogent except perhaps in determining dates, for there is 
scarcely any date about the death of a man which has 
not been expressed in chronogram. Badayani had an 
insatiable passion to record anecdotes. But while doing 
80, he never developed the absurd height of the flight 
of imagination as found in the story-letter, for he always 
treated the story-telling with an instinctive dislike, as if 
it was an act of frivolity. He bad no taste to believe 
in supernatural phenomenon. In his anecdotes, he talks 
about natural calamities and misfortunes that came in 
the wake of the killing of Sidi Maula by Wiruw Sab 
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Khaljt, but here one finds him quite restrained in proper 
proportions as against Ziduddin Barni, for his statement 
on the drought ascribes it more rationally to natural 
causes. Hence his anecdotes, instead of creating diver- 
sion in narration, adds to its quality. One such anecdote 
of his relates to the story of the slave-girl of Iltutmas 
who ultimately proved to be his sister. Another anecdote 
of his recounts the romance of Sayyad Musa and Mohini, 
the daughter of a goldsmith, an event that came to pass 
in his days. Badāyūnī at times makes pause in his 
narrative to make a diversion in the direction of recoun- 
ting a story at length and here he appears to bid adieu 
to evaluate persons and their activities through the 
spectacle of the éariàt and settles down to a level 
where he identifies himself in entirety with the persons 
whose doom he narrates. Such anecdotes of Badaytint 
are the best specimens of a masterpiece and superb 
literature. 

. But the most astriking of Bad&yüni is his remarks 
of sarcasm and satire. . What a befitting summing up of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq finds expression in the works 
of Badaytini :—“The Sultan was relieved of the people 
and the people were relieved of the Sultan”.” 

Such justances of Badadyiint's biting sarcasm may 
be multiphed :—''And in this year the scholars of the 
Age, Mir Murtaza Sartft Sirazt, departed from this 
inn of unreality. First, he was buried at Dehli, in the 
neighbourhood of the grave of Amir Khusrau (May God 
have mercy on him). ‘Then, because the sadr and the 
aüzi and the saikh-ul-Islam represented (to His Majesty) 


7. lbid, p. 238. 
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that Amir Khusrau was an Indian and a Sunnj and Mir 
Murtaza an Iraqi and a rafizi, there was no doubt that 
Amir Khusrau would find his company a torture............ 


His Majesty commanded that his body should be remo- 
ved and buried elsewhere.” 


“And in this year Saikh Ibrahim Citt died a natural 
death at Fathpur. He bid farewell to mountains of gold 
and rendered his account to the Creater of life. Out of 
his wealth twentyfive crores in cash, in addition to 
elephants, horses and other goods, were taken into the 


treasury; the rest fell to the share of his enemies—his 
sons and representatives"? 


“Makhdtim-ul-Mulk died at Ahmadabad in the 
year A. H. 990. Qazi Ali was sent from Fathpur to 
Lahore to make an inventory of his property. He unco- 
vered so much wealth and huried treasure that one 
could not open its lock with the key of imagination. 
A part of the treasure found in the family grave-yard 
of Makhdüm-ul-Mulk were boxes filled with gold bricks, 
which had been buried under the pretence that they 
were corpses. What was apparent to the eyes of men 
was so much that only God, the creator, could make a 
reckoning. All those bricks, alongwith the books, which 


counted for no more than mere bricks, were confiscated 
to the Treasury.” +° 


f Some of BadáyünTs chronograms are not only 
biting in sarcasm but are utterly disrespectable and 


8. Ibid, p. 99. 


9. Ibid, p. 374. 
10. Ibid, p.3il. 
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indiscreet, viz, “the miserly Saigh": ! for Saikh Tbrahim 
Cr'stt and “Carcase of swine”12 for Saikh Gadat, 


As stated before, Badayünt, failing to receive his 
due in his opinion, from emperor Akar, wrote Muntakh- 
abwT-Tawarikh in a spirit of frusta 
against the emperor and his two close counsellors viz, 
Faizi and Abul Fażl in particular, and enjoyed the 
troubles that visited the sovereign.!5 He ascribed to the 
divine wrath for the political troubles of Akbar, viz, 
the rebellions of the Afghans in Bengal and Bihar, Mirza 
Hakim’s rebellion and accounted for the visitation of this 
wrath of God on the emperor at the latters' administra- 
tive policy which was directed against curbing the 
$adars' power in granting lands, “The king disturbed 
our madad-i-máaí land and God has now disturbed his 
country.”*4 His book acts as a brake against the over- 
laudatory panegyric of Abul Fazl, Though Muntakhabu- 
T-Tawürikh possessed a value of its own, it contained so 
much of bitter and at time even unsavoury criticism of 
Akbar that the author kept it concealed in the life-time 
of his great Mughal emperor. It gave an index, or a 
window, so to say, to read the state of the mind of the 


tion, castigating 


ll. Ibid, p. 374, 

12. Ipid., p. 119, 

13. J.N. Sarkar, Personal History of Some Mekieval Historians, 
published in Historians of Medieval India, edited by 
Mohibbul Hasan, pp. 188-9, 

14. J. N. Sarkar in his article "Personal History of Som-Medieval 

Hostorians and. their Writings” refers here to Badšyünt for 


this statement, cf, Mohibbul Hasan, Historians of Medieval 
India, p. 188. : 
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orthodox Sunni Muslims in the days of Akbar, In the 
estimate of Prof, S. R. Sharma, M untakhabu-T-Tawürikh 
does not possess much value except for those account 
of events in which Badaytni himself had participated.15 
Moreland has held Muntakhabu-T-Tawarikh as reminis- 
cences of journalism rather than history 18 Topics were 
sorted out not out of regards for their intrinsic values 
but out of sheer fads and fancies of the author who 
couched them’ in a saracastic apparel for presentation to 
the readers, bearing an impress of his personal predilec- 
tions and prejudices and it is here that the readers have 
to beon the guard. He uses uncanny words and gets 
rivetted into polemics of religions, their invectives and 
eulogisms. biographical details of personal and family 
history, transporting the readers into a dream-land, 
which only wrecks the even continuity of narrations. 
Even then these digressions have gota silver lining of 
their own. His through awarehess of the contemporary 
chronicles often led him to presuppose, without any 
justification, that his renders were fully and equally 
aware of the same, and thus he often indicated them 
obscurely or besmirched many facts. 


Nevertheless there can be no denying the fact that 
Badaytni did possess an original bent of mind, as is 
evident from his narratives on Islam Sah’s administra- 
tion which exhales a secular spirit, His object jn under- 
taking the writing of Muntakhabu-T-Tawarikh was to 
state facts correctly. He wrote in the preface to the 
book : “Since the object of my ambition is to write 


15. Sharma, Mu£hal Bibliography of India, pp. 38-9. 
16. Moreland, Agrarian system of Muslim India, p. 100. 
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corectly, if I should by accident let fall from my pen the 
instruments of my thoughts or commit in my thoughts, 
Which are the motive agents of my pen, any slip or error, 
T hope that He, in accordence with His universal mercy 
Which is of old, will overlook and pardon it,”17 


What was Badayini’s concept of History which 
he kept in view while writing Mantakhabu-T-Tawarikh, 
According to Badzyüni!* “the science of history is 
essentially a lofty science and an elegant branch of 
learning, because it is the fountainhead of the learning 
of the experienced and the source of the experience 
of the learned and discriminating, and the writers of 
stories and biographies from the time of Adam to this 
present time in which we live have completed reliable 
compositions and comprehensive works and have proved 
the excellence thereof by proofs and demonstrations, 
but it must not be supposed that the reading and study 
of this science—as certain lukéwarm religionists, and the 
party of doubt and dissent, short-sighted as they are, have 
held—has been or will be a cause of wandering from the 
straight path of the illustrious law of Muhammad" 
shall now explain what it was that originally led me to 
collect these fragments Since a complete revolution, 
both in legislation and and manners, greater than any of 
which there is any record for the past thousand years, 
has taken place in these days, and every writer who has 
the ability to record events and to write two connected 
sentences has, for the sake of flattering the people of 


17. Badáyünt, Muntakhabu T-Tawárikh, trans, p. 11, . vol. I 
18. C.H. Philips, Historians of India, Pakistan, Ceylon, p. 148, 
1962 Reprint, London, 
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this age, or for fear of them, or by reason of his igno- 
rance of matters of faith, or of his distance from court, 
or for his own selfish ends, concealed the truth, and, 
having bartered his faith in the worldy profit, and right 
guidance for error, has adorned falsehood with the 
semblance of truth, and distorted and embellished 
infidelity and pernicious truth until they have appeared 
to be laudable.....I have made bold to chronicle these 
events, a course very far removed from that of prudence 
and circumspection, But God (He is glorious and 
honoured ) is my witness, and sufficient is God as a 
witness, that my inducement to write this has been 
nothing but sorrow for the faith, and heart-burning for 
the deceased Religion of Islam, which, Anga-like turning 
ita face to the Qüf of exile, and withdrawing the shadow 
of its wings from the dwellers in the dust of this lower 
world, thenceforth became a non-entity, and still is so.” 


Badayunis higher code of ethics and morality to 
hold fast to truth in chronicling the events, so nicely 
»nunoiated before, is presaged by his eclesiastical norm 
to cling fast to Sariat as the guideline in his chronicling 
af history; and this has eroded much of his crusading 
spirit for conserving the truth; Badayiini?® wrote at 
one place : “I am not concerned with those who are not 
bound by gariat, and who disown it in principle and iu 
detail........£or such persons do not deserve to be addressed 
in this way. They are not fit to be included of affairs... 
we must realize that the reading and study of this 
branch of knowledge, i. e. history, has been a cause of 


19, Muntakhabu-TTawdrikh, 1865 edn, Vol. Ll, pp. 3-4 cf. 
Mujeeb, Supra, p. 106, f. n. i. 
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deviation from the straight path of the illustrious dariàt 

-of Muhammad........ for those of weak faith, who are 
filled with suspicion and doubt, It has landed them in 
different positions and in the turbid ways of caprice and 
innovation, and has, therefore, become a source of disa- 
ppointment. Such people as are by nature not disposed 
towards faith, become hardened and suffer abiding loss 
(even) when they read the Eternal word........ how could 
they attain to a true knowledge of history.” 

But history, to Badaytni,*° proved too important 
to be ignored. “How can one deny absolutely the value 
of a branch of knowledge, which is one-seventh of the 
seven sections and is the foundation for the strenghening 
of faith and certainty...... History is in itself a noble 
branch of kdowledge and a refined art, as it is a means 
of warning to those who are aware and a source of 
experience for those who have intelligence and insight." 
And after all, everybody is not disposed to err. Hence 
Badáyunir*! wrote : “I address myself to those people 
who have a healthy nature, a keen mind and their habit 
of judging justly." He, therefor, proceeded to write 
what he felt about and as he wanted. - 


Though Badayün1?* vouschafed for the authenti- 
city of truth behind his chronicling in Muntakhabu-T- 
Tawürikh, this is not borne out from the contradictions 
found in his writing. Had he recorded all the religious 
ordinances of Akbar in a proper graded table in point of 


20. Munlakhabw-T-Tawórikh, 1865 end., Y, pp. 2-3; cf. Mujeep, 
Supra, p. 106, fn. 4. 

21. Ibid, M. T.; Mujeeb, Supra, f. n. 5. 

22. Luniya, Supia, p. 168. 
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time, he could have rendered yeoman's service to the 
'world of Indian History, as it would have given a 
cogent account of Akbar's religious views and policies 
with a flood of light on the subject. This would have 
greatly enhanced the quality of his Muntakhab. But he 
had his mission to narrate the decline of Islam, keeping 
Akbar and his adviser’s views for the foisting of its 
responsibility, He, therefore, gave only one side of the 
picture from the point of views of bigotted summis. 
This is a great short-coming from which his M untakhabu- 
T-Tawürikh suffers and the scholars must be on their 
guard against this pitfall while perusing it. 


Badayuni's Muntakhaba-T-Tawürikh has got its 
own silver linnings as well to redeem its said short- 
comings. It provides us with interesting information 
on many subjects of his period, not to be found else- 
where in other Persian chronicles, and they agree gene- 
rally with the testimony of the contemporary Jesuit 
accounts, 


It is beyond any shadow of doubt that Badayüni's 


Muntakhabu-T-Tawaikh is highly subjective. It is more 


of the type of memoirs rather than histories and recalls 
to memory the Memoirs of St. Simon. The value of 
Badayini’s work. however, exactly lies in this. He docs 
not Wear a false mask, and writes what he feels about. 
It is not too much to say that he has no affiliations 
for a class or interest and has nothing of certain fixed 
concepts of history to make him different. 1f we take 
it that by fariót he means only an attitude of reverence 
for God, the prophet, the revelation, one is naturally 
led to hold that he could not but have given to others, 
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as he did to himself, a wide latitude for differennce of 
opinion and for leading a life as one wished. One may 
still even then at times feel irritated with Badayuni, but 
one must have the saving grace to realise that here is a 
person who enjoys looking at life from multi-cornered 
angles, one who writes with honest conviction and writes 
well with vigour, one who has not gone a hunting to 
discover obscure facts or such others that have escaped 
but one who has attempted to give us something lively, 
vibrating and pulsating, revealing him and his times. 


“In tae NAME or Gop, raz Mercrrut, THE Compassionate!” 


CHAPTER I. 


I will state at the outset! that as the author of the Türikh-i. 
Nigami® has given an account of the nobles of the realm 
immediately after his history of the empire, and as most of 
them are now dead, and gone to perdition,? 


[In no one have I seen fidelity, 


-If thou hast found one who possesses it convey to him my 
blessing.) 


I will refrain from polluting the nib of my pen with a descrip- 
tion of such worthless wretches, aud will commence with the 
enumeration of some of the holy men of the age, for an account 
of noble men who have chosen the way of God is in every way 
to be preferred to an account of scoundrels and debauchees. And 
so will I not bea mark for threats and comniinations,* (“ Throw 
dust on the faces of those who praise without stint,” and again, 
“may God protect us from the wickedness of tyrants.” 5) An 
account of the base acts of the followers (of the Divine Faith),* 


1 ales sie” literally, “let it not be concealed,” a common form of oom- 
mencing a history. 

š Nigàmu-'d-Din Ahmad, vide Ain-i-Akbari passim, His history is generally 
known as the Tabagät-i- Akbari, 

8 Such expressions as this explain Badšoni g reason for keeping this history 
secret. The literal translation is “ and have not been pardoned.” 

* Le, “were I to mention these men at all I could only mention them in 
such à manner as would lead to my being persecuted, for I will not give 
praise whore it is not due. I will therefore keep silence regarding ther.” 

5 Two pious ejaculations in Arabic, the former, which is one of the 
Salal, or traditional sayings of Muhammad, denouncing flatterers, while 
the latter prays for protection from tyrants, 

$ These are evidently the persons intended by the word èb, Badāoni 
as a good Muslim was much scaudalized by the strange freaks of the followers 
of thia new religion of Akber's, 
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with whose unclean existence the age is polluted may be thus 
described :— 


Their letters do not spell sense,! 

Nor do their thoughts tend in the direction of sense; 

Think meanly of the base, and of those whose faith is weak, 
Form the same estimate of the latter as of tho former. 
When one can call to mind one’s friends, 

And so make the heart a garden of sweet memories, 

Pity were it to mention one’s enemies 

For that were to quit the sweet garden for the midden.? 


The boly men by whose noble existence the reign of Akbar 
Shah was adorned have now, for the most part, withdrawn, as 
the tanqa retires to the mountains of Q&f, to the neighbourhood 
of the Great God. It is as though they had all conspired together. 
to roll up and remove the baggage of life from this dwelling of 
care and deceit and to take up their abode in the home of joy 
and bliss, And now of that caravan not one remains to encourage 
stragglers. 


“The mansions are deserted, temporary and permanent 
dwelling alike, 
“Nothing remains but owls and rubbish.” 4 


I shall begin with that class of men who were regularly 
employed in the Imperial service until ^ their fame reached such 
a pitch that it was'as manifest as the sun at midday. 


1 The reference to the idiomatic use of the word By (harf) “a letter of 
the alphabot ” as in the phrase 1995 Gym, to talk,” is hard to reproduce 
jn a translation. The meaning of the line is:—“ The letters (or sounds} of 
which their talk is composed do not spell (or make) sense.” : 

2 wl hit, ‘dustbin’ otherwise ‘the furnace nsed for heating a bath. 
The unsavonriness of the latter wonld be due to the nature of the fuel used. 

8 A fabulous bird, described as being “known as to nume, but unknown 
as to body.” 
may be descrined ia much the 
opposed to mythica! geography, the 

4 This Arabie couplet is clearly š parody on the opening couplet of the 
fourth qagidah of: the. wläleo @ Inthe seeond homistich the word ° 
appears in the text, and also in MSS. (A) and (B). This does not make 


Ita abode is in Q&àf, a mountain encircling the world, which 
ame terms as is the bird. 
name is given to the Caucasus, 


In practical, ag 


sense. I prefer to read had 
8 Ü in the text, ñespite the clear meaning of the passage and tho 
authority of both MSS, 
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I Mrài& Hari or ÑSAWBHAL,L 


(May God sanctify his tomb.) 


Miyaa Hatim® was a profound sage who passed very ma; 
Years in teaching. He was endowed with both inward and te 
ward perfection. While he was engaged in acquiring knowlede ; 
he was overcome by religious ecstasy,’ and, forsaking scholastic 
disputations, attached himself as a disciple to his teacher, Sh ich 
Azizu-'llàh, a learned man of Talamba, who was of these who 
are truly wise in the way of God, and was one of th ost 
highly regarded of the holy men of his time. He also. spent 
some time in the service of Shaikh *Alàu-'d-Din Cishti® of Dui 
(may God sanctify his soul 1) folowing his rule, and obt: ined 
NN of “hese holy men permission to perfect their students 

wetpies, At the time when he w ra 
God he wandered about for ten years, bercheaded NM tota 
in the waste country round about Sambhal and Amroha,® ang 
during all this time his head touched not bed or bol te "He 
was a man Who took keen pleasure in contemplating God d 
whom the singing of God's praises threw into an eostas of deligh 
&nd evor as he Spoke and smiled, the name of God v ç w 
tongue, In his last years tho intoxication of jo; high ha 
experienced in his love for God so overpowered him th " W 
listen but for a short space to the chanting of God's raised 


1 Sambhal was then the principal town of t 
in the S4ba of Dihi, It is now a Tahsil to 
Muridabjd: District, N-W. P. I 

3 Vide Vol. I (trans, Ranking), p. 428, 

8 Le, the ecstasy of the Sijis, 
exibed hereafter. 

5 Now a municipal town in the Sarai Sidha 
Panjab. (Hunter's “ Imperial Gaze: 
I. (trans, Ranking), p. 389 n 2, 

ë À family. aud order of escetics, Vide Aini. D 
Jarrett, Dp. 854, 857, 361, 369, 370, 422, Also inthe take i 
edition (1864), p. 1, and preface, pp. 3, 4. iA kbar, Yol I fans, ee 

. T. . Bloch- 


mann), p. 309, Quwin--Isos (Ja'far Sharif and 
T Dui Dr. k n 
p. 289, and Akberndma text, p. 164, * Herklots) of, 1832, 


6 A town in the Sarkar of Sambhal, 
I. (trans. Jarrett), p. 289. 


he Sarkar of the same name 
wn and Municipality in the 


or mystics of Istim, which will be des. 


Tahsil of the Mult 


: ‘an District 
teer of India," xiii, i 


: 163.) Vide Badàoni 


trans, 


Saba of Dihli, Vide Alin-i-Akbayi, Yol, 
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placed him beside himself. He had not the strength to listen to 
hymus. 

When J, in the year 960 A.H, (A.D. 1553), being then in my 
twelfth year, arrived in. company with my father at Sambhal, 
and there entered the service of the Shaikh, 1 learnt by heart, 
in his hospice, the Qosida-yi-burda,! and thus gained admission 
(to the ranks of his disciples), aud there I also read, to my great 
spiritual advantage and profit, part of the book Kanz-i-fiqh-i- 
Hanafi? The Shaikh then enrolling me among his direct 
disciples said to my father, “ I have bestowed upon your son the 
cap aud the tree? which descend from my spiritual teacher 
Miyanh Sheikh 'Azizu-llüh for this reason, that he may acquire 
also some exoteric knowledge ” (i.¢., beyond the esoteric knowledge 
which he was to acquire), And for this pruise be to God. In 
the year 969 A.H. (A.D. 1561-2) the holy Shaikh went into 
God's Presence, and the words “the wise darvigk".*give the 
date of his death. May God make his dust fragrant! And it so 
happened that my father too received the summons of God's 
mercy inthe same year. One might say that the position in 


l There are two Qasidahe which go by this name. The former, the original 
Qasidatu-"L-burdah, was written by Ka'bu-'bnu-Zuhair, ir praise of Muhammad, 
during the latter's lifetime, Muhammad bestowed upon the poet asa reward 
his own burdah or cloak of striped cloth of Yaman. Hence the name given 

o ‘the poem. The latter was written by Shaikh Sharafu-’d-Din Abi 
*Abdu-'llàh Muhammad bin Said Bisiri, who died in 694 A.H. (1294 A.D.), 
and was at first named 4i Kawékibu-d-darriyah or “glittering stars.” 
varions reasons are given for the bestowal on it of the name. Qagidatu-’l- 
burdah. This latter poem was also written in praise of Muhammad, (Vide 
Haji Khaljà Fluegel, 1845, Vol. IV., 528-533.) ‘The latter poem is the better 
known of the two, and it was probably this that Bad&üoni learnt. 

2 This book was probably the Kanzu-’d-dagd, iq ñ furi'i-'l-Hanafiyyah by 
Shaikh Al Imam Abü-'l-Barakát 'Abdu-'lláhi bni-Abmad, known as líifizn-'d. 
dini-n-Nasafi vide Haji Khalfa, Vol. V. (ed, 1850), pp. 240-253. The author 
died in 710 A.H. (1810 A.D.). 

š y= (Shajara) or dal ac^ (Shajar-màma) a list of. saints, or holy 
predecessors, which is drawn up in the form of a: genealogical tree, and 
sboald go back to the time of Muhammad. It is delivered into the bands 
of a student when he is made either a murid (disciple) or. Khalifah (deputy) 
as evidence of his spiritual descent. "Vide Qdndn-i-Islam by Jaar Sharif 
and Dr. Herklots (1832), pp. 283, 800. 

% aleio U22209 (darvish-i-dànishmand) giving the figures 

b+ 200-6 + 10+ 3004441450 4-300 + 40450 +4=969, 
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which he stood to the Shaikh as his disciple made it necessary 
that he should so follow him. 


IL SHAIKH JanAnUp-Diw or TAÄNESAR. 


He was the Khalifah l or deputy of Shaikh 'Abdu-'l-Quddüs 


_ of Gangoh? (may God sanctify their tombs!) His attainments, 


both in exoteric and in esoteric learning, were great, and he 
employed himself in imparting instruction in divinity and in the 
spreading abroad of those branches of knowledge which are, 
as the subject uf divine revelation, certainly proved. In his 
last years he abandoned the pursuit of secular knowledge and, 
choosing privacy rather than publicity, spent his valuable timo 
in reading through the blessed Qur'üm, in performing works of 
supererogation, and in praise and prayer. When he was ninety- 
three years of age he was exceedingly weak and fooblo, so that 
there seemed to be nothing remaining of him but skin and bone. 


Couplet. 
When the veins of an aged man, in consequence of his 
abandonment of worldly desires, stand out on his skin. 
Then -it is that he becomes, as it were, a ruler to guide 
disciples in the way of righteousness? 


And although he had not so much strength left as enabled 
him to sit down and rise upi and to move about, and used, in 
consequence of his feebleness and weakness, to lie all day long 
in a reclining position, yet no sooner did he hear the call to 
prayer than he would, without tho assistance of anybody, riso 


1 Vide supra, note 1. 

? Vide din-i-Akbari, Vol. L. (trans. Blochmann), pp. 538, 546, and Vol, TLL, 
(trans. Jarrett), p. 374. *Abdu-l-.Quddüs assorted that ho was descended 
from Abi Hanifah. llo died in A.H. 959 (A.D. 1543) and was buried at 
Gangoh, where he had lived. Gangoh is a town now in the Saháranpür 
Dist, N.-W. P. 

5 The translation may uot perhaps render tho meaning of this couplet 


clear, owing to a confusion of terms. The word hwo (mistar) means “a 
ruler," the instrument for ruling lines. Ia the original Persian a comparison. 
is drawn between the prominent veing of an omaciated old man, grown old 
in the way of holiness, and the ruler which dirocts the pen, or rather the 
hand of bim who holds the pen, in a straight line. 


$ The text omits the words mor (bar khastan) “to rise up," as does 
also MS. (B). Iu inserting them I follow MS. (A), 
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up, pub on his shoes, take his staff m his hand, perform his 
ceremonial ablutions by himself and without any help, and stand 
up for his prayers. This done he would again recline in his 
wonted position on his couch. I twice had the honour of 
attending on him, once in the year H. 969 (A.D. 1561-2), in 
Agra, when he had come there to settle the matter of his aima? 
holding iu Thàaesar? and to have the subject represented, and 
again in the year A.H. 981 (A.D. 1573-4) when I was accom- 
panying Husain Khan in his pursuit of Ulugh Mirza.* He seemed 
to me to be a quantity of (divine) light in bodily form. He 
bade farewell to this transitory world in the year A.H. 989 
(A.D. 1581), May God remember him to his good ! 


IIL  Suaxg MUHAMMAD Gmavs or GWÀALIYÁR.5 


He was the disciple of Shaikh Zuhair and Haji Huzür, other. 


1 The miraculous part of this fact is that the ceremonial prayers of 
Muslims contain various genuflexions and prostrations, in addition to the 
standing position. ‘The ceremonial prayers are recited five times overy day, 
This was no mean performance for an old man of 93 who had no strength 
to rise or stand on ordinary occasions, If what Badàáoui says is true the 
probability is that Shaikh Jalülu-d-Din, finding that the regular ceremonial 
prayers so exhausted him that bo could not-undergo any exertion in addition 
to thom, kept his bed except ab prayer times, reserving all bis strength for 
his religious exercises. 

? Lands held on cima tenure were rent-free grants given as madad.i- 
ma‘ash, or subsistence allowance, to deserving individuals. For an account 
of tho troubles that used to befall persons who came to Court on business 
connected with aima holdings vide Badioni, Vol, IT. text pp. 204-5, trans. 
pp, 207-8. . 

$ A mahall in tho sarkér of Sarhind, Sübah of Dihli aud a place of 
pilgrimage among the Hindus (Zin-i-Akbart (£rans.), Vol. II. 281), Ibis now 
a small town in the Ambala district, Panjab. 

* This happened before Budioni left the service of Husain Khin for that 
of the Emperor. Husain Khan, nicknamed Tukriya, or “the patcher,” from 
his Having ordered Hindus, ns unbelievers, to wear a patch on their garments 
near the shoulders, was “ the Bayard and the Don Quixote of Akbars reign’? 
(Blochmann) For accounts of him vide Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I. (trans. 
Blochmann), p. 372. He was Badioni’s first patron. Ulugh Mirza {whose name 
had been changed from Sikandar to Ulugh by the Emperor Hamayiin) was 
the elder sou of Ulugh Mirai, the eldest son of Muhammad Sultàn Mirzü 
of the House of Timir. Muhammad Sultin Mirzà was the great-great- 
grandson of ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza, the second gon of 'limür, Tle was thus a 
distant cousin of Akbar. 5 Gwalior, the famous fortreas. 
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wise known as Haji Hamid, and his spivitual descent could be 
traced back, through the line of the Sh “tart order of ascetics 
to Shaikh Bayazid of Bustim,! the prince of knowers of God. 
(May God sanctify his. soul!) When entering on the religious 
life he spent twelve years on the lower slopes of the hills of 
Canér* and the adjoining country, practising the most severe 
austerities, having his dwelling in caves and subsisting on tho 
leaves of trees, He was an acknowledged master in the science 
of exorcism,* he possessed supernatural power, and was drawn 
in a mysterious manner towards God. He obtained leave to 
practise this science (scil. exorcism) from his elder brother, 


Shaikh Buhlül5 who was a worker of miracles and wonders. 


l Shaikh Bayazid of Bustim (a small town in the hills of T 
between the ancient city of Rai and Nishipir} was originally named Taifür, 
and founded the Thifüriyah order of ascetics. He is said to have been born 
in A.H. 136 (A.D. 753-4) and to have died at Bustim; the date of his death 
being variously given as A.H, 231, 284, 261, 262 and 269. One of his 
“ spiritual descendants ” was Shaikh 'Abdu-Ilih-i-S ri, was founded the 
Shaffüri order. He came from Persia to India and died in Malwa, where he 
is buried, in A.H. 809 (A D. 1406). Jahangir erected & mausoleum over 
his tomb in Mandi. The word cas! (Sheng) is derived from the 
Arabic root E (Shafara) meaning “he travelled in the direction of.” 
its meaning as applied to ‘Abdu-’lah and his followers is “ one 
and is quick in attaining nearness to God.” In the language of tho order 
D (‘ilm-i-Shatérah) means “ the working and aspirations of the 
soul" From the facts of Badioni applying the title Sultan to Shaikh 
Bayazid, and of Shaikh Mubammad’s penance of twelve years it is pretty 
clear that their conceptions of Báyazid were coloured by the ridiculous 
Indian legends concerning him,—unsavoury stories shewing a strong bins 
towards Hindu superstitions, and coined by wandering fagirs in order to 
invest with a spurious sanctity a cenotaph which they had erectud 
Bayazid’s name at Cütgünv (Chittagong) 

2 The famous fort on the Ganges, nine 


‘abaristin, 


who outstrips 


in 
teen milés above Banaras. 

I ò Vide Qéniin-i-Islam (Ja'far Sharif and Dr. Herklots, 1832) 
€. XXIX: Shaikh Muhammad wrote a book under the title of Ne EL = 
(Aljawihiru-l- Khams) “ the five jewels.” Ibis divided into five parts —(1) 
on the worship of God, (2) on the ascetic life, (8) on exorcism, (4) on tite 
recital of God's praises, (5) on the acts of those followers of the true path 
who have attained to. knowledge, 

4 obs Tide ant, ash 
Sëfyyah. 

5$ MSS. (A) and (B) have a word which looks like dre {phat} but dhe 
(Buhlal) ia andoubtedly the correct reuding. 


in Sprengers edition of the Totilàdüta-'g- 
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His late Majesty, the Emperor Humàyün, on whom God's mercy I 


has descended, had the greatest faith in and attachment to these 
two saints, 80 much so that there were very few that ranked with 
them in his estimation. From these venerable men he learnt 
the science of exorciam. After the rebellion in India, when Shi 

Shah began to oppress Shaikh Muhammad, he betook himself 
to Gujarat Where also he brought princes and rulers under th 

yoke of subjection to him and! belief in his teaching, so that 
all alike were ready to do him service. Shaikh Wajihu-'a Du 
too, a kuower and a? doer of the things that belong d God a 
profound thinker and a teacher, drew upon his shoulde: the 
saddle-cloth of obedience to Shaikh Muhammad. All these thi s 
are an indication of the Shailh's perfections and of his ower of 
working miraeles. "Many other great and famous hol M i 

Dihli, Gujarat, and Bangal have risen from the fringe of his robes 
and memorials of his perfection still remain, in Hindüstün One 
day in the year H. 966 (A.D. 1558-9) I saw him from afa Pi 
riding along in the market place at Agra, a throng of the m à 
people surrounding and preceding him, so that no one could as 
through the crowd. In his courteous humility his head É 
never for one moment still, as he returned the salutations of ihe 
people on either side of him, bowing continually down to his 
saddle-bow. It was in this year that he came from Gujarat to 
Agra, and with much exhortation and persuasion, availin him. 
self of the influence of those about the Court, enrolled th > 
Emperor Akbar, then a youth, among his disciples bat the 
Empergr soon rejected his teaching, and since Shaikh Muham. 

mad's companionship was distasteful to the Kbán-i-Khánàn, 
Bairam Khàün,* and to Shaikh Gadai, he withdrew, ill pleased, 


I Tho text omits the words alie 3 
both Sg. iB |» after ES although they appear in 
wes e et omits the word Uwls after pie, although it appears in both 
ms dois Vanes tee is mentioned iu the Tübagat-i- Ákoari, vide also 
7v A kbari L. (trans. Blochmann) passim and Akbarná: 
3 ie, have "ent at his foes ani arnáma (text), IIT. 63-744. 
oy ses ñ Zn n Rz 
x The famous Bair ‘am Khin, Khan-i-Khinen, also entitled Khin Babi. 
e was Akbar's atélig or tutor. He was assassinated by an Afghin nam d 
Mubarak on the 14th Jamadi I. A H. 968 (A.D. 1661). ° 
" Shaikh Gadai was a Shiah who had been appointed Sadru-’s-Sudür on 
e recommendation of Bairam Khan, whom he had joined in Gujarat, He 


e 


t 


to Gwanyür, where he spent his time in perfecting his disciples, 
and, having built an hospice, ocenpied himself with the ecstatic 
dances" of darvishes,' chanting, and giving way to transports of 
religious ecstasy He himself also wrote books on these subjects. 
Clad in the garments of poverty he held a high and majestic 
position, and possessed a subsistence allowance of a karor of 
lankas.3 Whomsoever he saw, were ho a beggar even, he treated 
with great honour, standing before him. For this reason some 
few from among those who were vowed to poverty blamed him, 
and denied (that he was a true nscetic)) But God alone knows 
what his motives were in this matter. 


Couplet. 


Since God in His omniscience alone knows whether a soul is 
to be rejected or accepted, 
“ Judge not lest thon be judged. 


In the year H. 970 (A.D. 1562-3), after completing his eightieth 
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was Sudr till A.H.'968. Vide Badioni, Vol. TT, text, pp. 29, 30, trans., pp. 
22, 23, 24. For the disappointment of Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus at Court 
vide Baddoni, Vol, 1I, text, pp. 34, 35, trans., pp. 28, 29. 

1 gine (sama). 2025 (vajd). 

8 The tanka was worth about 4d. Badaoui’s statement moans that Shaikh 
Muhammad Ghang had a yearly allowance of £166,666. 13s. 4d., or its 
equivalent in land, It is hardly possible that he can havre possessed such a 

, grant, either in land or money. Bad&oni probably uses the word a» iudefi- 
nitely, to signify “ a large sum,” or it may be that tho tanka referred to was 
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the tanka-yi-siyéh, a copper coin, worth only z of the silvor (awka, (vide 


Badáoni, Vol. 1, trang. Ranking, p. 87, m. 1.) This would bring Shaikh 
Muhammad's annaal allowance to £16,625 sterling, still an incredibly large 
sum. 

4 The objection of other “ holy men" to tbe manners of Muhammad 
Ghang. will be understood by those who have auy experience of the manners, 
or rather lack of them, displayed by most “ holy men” in India. Affecting 
complete indifference to nli worldly matters, they too frequently attempt 
to establish a claim to superior sanctity by means of a demeanour of insult- 
ing indifference towards all with whom they are brought in contact. 
Numerous instances of this occur in history, the eccentricities of " holy 
men” being generally tolerated, just as the quips of professional jesters 
were formerly tolerated in Europe. 

5 Literally “ Beware of bringing forward the faults of others, for to do so 


ia a faalt in thee.” . 


2 


10 
year, he diet in Āgra, leaving this world for the next, and was 
buried in Qwiüliyür. He was generous to a degree, and it is said 
that the word «I» never passed his lips, and that he always 
referred to himself as “ this humble one.” So particular was he 
in this matter that even when giving away corn in charity he 
would say * Mim and WNün,! give this much corn to such an one," 


in order to avoid the necessity of saying «I^ May. God shower 
his mercy plenteously upon him ! 


IV. Suka BURHAN. 
Burhšn was an ascetic. of 


or three days in company 
of. the spiritual line of the famous 
Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpur,’ (may God sanctify his 
soul), there being on ly one intermediary between them, and that 
it was on that occasion that he acquired this excellence, and 
attained to perfection. He had subjected himself to severe dis- 
cipline and possessed great self-control. For nearly fifty years 
(before his death) he had abstained from flesh-meat and from 


most other articles of. food and drink, contenting himself with a 


little milk s and at the end of his life he 
abstained also from drink that to outward appearance 


» Supernaturally illuminated, 
a very small and dark cell in which he constantly 


Lie f 2nd w, the lottery of which the 


Word ¿> is composed, This 
practice may appear to bo an 


absurd affectation of humility, but ib must be 
remembered that too free a uso of the first Person, whether in writing or in 


Conversation is, eveh at the present day, and among men who lay no.special 
claim to sanctity, considered a breach of etiquette among Orientals, 

2 Thoro aro three places of this name given by Sir W. W. Hunter in his 
Imperial Gazetteer of India. One isa town in Tahsit Sidhauli, Dist, Sitapür, 
Oudh ; another is a village in the Garbwal State, Nw. P.; and the third is a 
town in the Dholpur State, Rajputana, Y cannot identify the Miyün's abode, 
Bari was also the name given by Akbar to the Düàh between the Biyah and 
the Ravi, Four worthies of the name of Uihdid are commemorated in 
this Vol., wiz : Nos. XIII, XXXV, LXIII and LXX, ch. ij. 

3 At one time the capital of a Mubanmadan kingdom. Now ihe chief 


town of the District of the Same name in the N..W, P. Mir Sayyid Mubam- 
mad, the Mahdari will be Subsequently referred to, 
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+, aged in reciting God's praises and in meditation. "d 

contemplation He used also to retain his breath! M i 
i i hdavis, and although he had never stu ied a 

of the ciones treated of.in Arabie literature he need to give pos 
eloquent dissertations:on the Qur’én. He was a ped anas 
Secrets of human hearts. AD. 1880.00) dua Som Coni 
Chawa Khan the Uyata I spent a night in attendance on the 4 
Shaikh, whose conversation was sublime. He recited, appo ey T. 
to. the occasion, some of his own Hindi PLAN longios 
subjects were exhortation, admonition, MARE NA 
of the human soul for God, the Unity of Go and an 
from the world. The next day Mihr ‘Ali Sildüz, w MM pe 
of his friendship towards holy men, was to some ee ee 
to his own Turkish nature, and was something of a y 

tyrant, 


{I have been the slave of that man of perfect nature, from 
the day on which he said, _ I 

“ The Turk, though he become a mala, can never become a 
man.” 


was nonre e f an introduction from me, with an 
hononred, by means. of an in 
interview with the Shaikh. Now it so happened that about an 


i ing, the inspirations and 
ay Eni. di it. “guarding, or holding, a 
I Lat Celo (pasei-anfas) lit. “gna jor j s diea). 
Barone Hinditetani Ula: pò (dam barkéna) and Yabo fò (dam 
wes b ind tics. 
tice borrowed from Hindu ascetics. d. He was a 
^ Pide. Amaya, Vol. I, (trans. Blochmann), Pp. Wi ta the eere 
ble of Humiyiin’s Court. Having been by Akbar appoin eee ee 
m + f Malwa, he re-conquered that province and reigne ai ana da 
a ~ 
king, whence the expression in the text. ane re de dis way in amnpim 
Í i d vicissitudes ë š a 
. After many wanderings an ] amin (A.R. 
here be died a natural death daring the rebellion of Khan-i-Z 
w E 
974m A.D. 1567), 7 sats 
8 yal (tasawwuf) the mysticism of the D P renger 3645) p. 162. 
35 . Vide Istilahatu-’s-Séfiguah (Dr. ger, 1845), P- adr 
: ae (a a year (A.H. 906— A.D. 1558-0) Mibr ‘Ali RM 
ri 7 . _ ^ M i 
H a ent. to Canür to treat with Jamal Khan, the Afghan comm nant, 
s wished to hand over the fort to the Mughals for a consider neat Jampir 
Khan, "s offer of five paryanas 
a r, did not deem Akbar’s o! cas Away 
safak Stand the negotiations fell through, whereupon Mibr TAR returned 
we Kim with Badioni who had accompanied him to Canar. 
to Agra wi ü 


were, “ The prophet (may God bless and save him!) said, ‘The 


(true) Muslim is he who (courteously) salutes (other) Muslims 
both with his hand and with his tonga 


this precious aphorism and sublime 
to the occasion, and Mihr ‘Ali rose to his feet for the purpose of 
excusing himself, and, after expressing his contritio 
he begged the Shaikh to recite the fátihah 
to him, at the same time, 
was not accepted. 


The Shaikh reached the age of nearly one hundred ye 
departed this life in the year A.H, 970 (A.D. 1562-3). 
made the following chronogram on his death .— 

My heart said he was the chief of Saints? 

In accordance with the 
cell to which he had reti 
resting-place ! 


truth with special reference 


m and shame 
! on his behalf, offering 
something by way of a present, which 
ars and 

T have 


terms of his will he was buried in the 
ved—may God shed light upon his 


OF SAMBHAL, 


„On firat entering the reli- 
most rigorous discipline. Ho 
n towards God 5 and Was 
asy. He had a sweet voice and 
is of ecstasy he would chant so 


was at this time a Beg was afterwards created hin and Govornor of Citér 
(Chitor). For au account of Mihr 'Ali's mission vide Badioni, Vol. IL, text, 
Pp. 32-94; trana., Dp. 26-28. Mihr “AN bad ovidently a great rogard for 
Badioni, Sildüs is the name of a Caghatai clan, 

1 The opening chapter of the Quran. lta recital, in combin. 
gift made toa holy man, forma an offering to God. 

2 54 Uy e giving 300+10+600+146 

5 The namo of a tribe to whi 
two thousand in Akbar’s reigi 
Blochmann), pp. 399-402. 

* A religious order founded by Sh. 
a Sayyid of the race of Husain. 
Akhari, toxt IL, 212, 


t hd (zawq) vide Tplildhatu-'s. Süfiyyah 


ation with a 


+30+10+1+2+6+4=970., 
ich the famoug Shahbiz Khan, 


Couraander of 
u, belonged. Vide Ain-i- Akbavi, 


Vol. I (trans. 


aikh Muhiyyu.'d-diu ‘Abdul Qidir-i-Jüi, 


Jil is a village. near Baghdad. Vide din-i- 


(Sprengor) Sub vocc, 
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Swoetly as to touch the hearts of all who heard him; the flavour 
of that ecstatic song still lingers on the palate of my soul. . 1 
his earlier years he acquired exoteric knowledge and was engages 

in teaching. He had an ardent love for such forms as disp ka 
in their beauty, the power of the Creator, vor was n MN 

i f that love which is transfer 
any time freo from the bonds o à ae 
from the Creator to the creature,! and Whon in hose bonds ho 
ing aside a issimu. 

lost all self-control, and, putting asi on aa 

restraint took no account of the praise or blame of others, careless 
alike of their disapprobation and their approval. v res n 
was he known as Shaikh Muhammad-i-‘Ashig, or e : " 
In A.H. 985 (A.D. 1579) he transferred the baggage ° "i 
existence to that land where tho soul is united to God- us 
words “the sixth of Shavval? give the date of his death. y 
God make his soul fragrant! 


VI. Suatky Faknnv-'p-Dix. 


Ho was an old man in whom shone the Divine Light, asete 
i i i st in God, aud uncontrollable 

in his. habits, having complete trus i à controlla 
selivious enthusiasm. He lived a retired and solitary life, keeping 
the door of ingress and egross shut to himself. Every Friday 


| sie? Qe (Cithq-i-majiz). This Sifi-istic expression requires some 
na P i he Arabic word bg? 
nati JLE" isan adjective formed from the 
explanation, > F 
mhi à ans ral “a thing transferred from one place to anoen . and 
N w Ten meta shor,” or “trope.” It was a beliof among the safis W 
' lovo of a cr ature tor the Creator, Ú love which they named MP Cista) 
miglit be man creature: "he wor 
ight i i tures love for other creatures, 
might be manifested in that crea ot i e Tie vord 
ge meang * sexual love,” and was no doubt originally used ty pious SiS 
denote tho love of a creature for the Creator in consequence of t i d 
nature of i i ing love for God, and 
i the profauity of placing 
f that love. Setting aside ^ or Gud, end 
NM N (not necessarily love) for a creature on the game, or nearly tho RAM 
footing, it may easily be conceived that the idea that the latter differed » 

" Mi; in merit from the former furnished au excuse for the vilest sensuality. 

alig! 

tho nature of which need not be touched upon hore. u 

T ion used here ( Ubeylisto—uirnt2-wigal) is a fester 
2 The cxpressi À , Dui MR 
roference to the Sifi-istic notion described in note 1. Tar mention o en 

d i indi i a a 

i ion’ is sufficient to indicate tho nature of Muh 
and ' disapprobation' is su! 
n eature. 

Pets w ü al), iving 800-300 40-174 
3 Jb y (R^ (shishum az Shavodi), giving HMM 
)+6+1 +30=985. This is a neat chronogram, the words NAM N givi M 

M M i of the month und the letters of which they are composed the y 
v day . 
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he held in hig hospice a meeting of Süfis! and would insist üpon 
the assembly joining in ecstatic songs and dances, and, how much 
Soever one might excuse himself from this, the Shaikh would 
work himself up into a state of religious ecstasy, and his phrensy 
would extend, in its full power, to the rest, On the conclusion 
of this religious exercise food wag served. The Shaikh made no 
distinction between king and beggar. . Bairam Khan, the Khàn-i- 
Kbānān used generally to recite. his Friday prayers in the 
Shatkh’s masjid, and the effects of his companionship with the 
Shaikh were seen in his increased tenderness of heart. In sitting 
down and rising, in taking food, and in all other observances of 


etiquette no difference was made by the Shaikh between him and 
anybody else. 


VIL Qag 'Azizo-'bnin, 

He was a, conspieuons example of the degree of divine know. 
ledge which is within the reach of man. 
of love for God, in which the pure gold of 
melting heat, until it reached the extr 
and purity. This being his condition he was constantly weeping 
in his ardent desire for God, to. such an extent that thé world 
has never seen his equal. No sooner did the sound of a holy 
Song or chant fallupon his ear than one would say that a violent 
wind had arisen, and was blowing through a fiery tempest, Praise 
be to God! What love and affection for God were seen in the 
noble nature of that great man! In the phrensied dance (of 
darvishes) and when he was vying with other mystics in working 


He was a very crucible 
bis being was ever at 
eme limit of refinement 


which the Shaikh died. A similar 'ehronogram has been composed for the 


date of Babar Shah’s birth, viz pe? GAS (the sixth of Muharram ) 
giving A.H. 888. 

1 The mystics of Islam. Some reference to their extraordinary doctrines 
has already been made. Their mysticism ig “ a hypertrophy of the religions 
feelings,” “a monomania in which man blasphemonsly attempts to fathom the 
depths of the essence of God.” (Sprenger. Preface to “ Tgliláhatu-s- Sf yyah," 
1845). 

3 Bairim Khan was a Shi'ah by religion, 
long desired to make the pilgrimage to the Hi 
of doing so until after Akbar's estrangement 
P. 38, (translation), p. 32). He w 
Makkah, in A, H. 968 (A.D. 1560), 
p. 315. 


He was a pious Muslim, and 
jiz. He had mo opportunity 
from him (Badaoni II (text), 
48 assassinated in Gujarat on his wny to 
vide din-i-Akbari (trans, Blochmann) IT, 
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himself up into a state of costasy,! occupations which formed 
the morning and evening exercises of his blessed condition, w 
flint, could it have looked upon his face, would have become 
softer than wax. . 

Shaikh 'Azizu-'làh bad been the disciple of his own ros- 
pected “father, Shaikh Hasan, and acquired some of his excel- 
lence from his own elder brother, Shaikh Muhammad Ha 
ihe spiritual guide and master of Shaikh Man of Panipat, 
His life was governed by the rules of poverty, indigence, M 
humility, To champion the cause of the poor and helpless who 
came to aim with their complaiuts he would travel long distances 


m, 


on foot, even tbough he had at the time entered into a forty says? 
retreat? aud though he had to visit the house of one who i 
without the pale of the faith in order to gain his object. A i 
successfully fulfilling the. wants of the.applicant ho would rotnen 

u of, retir 
M “Thon »o break had ocenrred in his retreat. He used to 
give to this worship, which benefited others, precedence and place 
before that worship the rewards of which are confined to the 
worshipper? Andit would sometimes happen that an believer 
or an oppressor would pay no hoed to his intercession on M 
first occasion, or, (knowing that the Shaikh was without), would 


ment and. engage in his religious exercises 


livelong day expectant at his door, without being able bo see 
his face But on successive days* the Shaikh would go again and 


ri ghes, “ Dictionary of Isliim’’ s, v. zikr. 

; ot CIA (riaf-——emasna), “ Bometimes E] Einen ent Hi a soli 
tary col, and remains in if for forty days and nights, f Hing from ‘ayes k 
till sanset the whole of this period” T hoy employ t T Ë j h per ne 
estimony of the faith, imploring forgivoness, praising God, ete. ( ane g 
Camera Duyptiana," ed. 1860, p. 244). This was the nature of the parents 
b 23 ed by Shaikh tAzizu2d-Din, and that he allowed them to " hug 
interrupted says much for his practical piety. Ho continned his period of 

liough it he interrupted. 
PT he temlatio of this ponge ia unavoidably ponderons. The original 
i N " 1 " neat, and, translated literally, runs, “Me gave place and pre- 
fe once t tnis transitive worship over intransitive worship.” The . terms are 
eed from grammar. ‘The trope is somewhat obscure in English. w) 

4 Lit. “he next day 2? but from the use of the word fe Gar i 
"frequently," it is clear that the Shaikh did uot confine himself to a seco 
day's attendance only, 
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again! to his door and wonld sit in. silence, nor would this 
slighting treatment produce on the clear mirror of his heart, 
which reflected the hidden knowlodgo of God, the rust of resent- 
ment.- Fle would thus sit until the person to whom the interces- 
sion was to be made fell, shamed and remorseful, at his feet, and 
promptly and obediently fulfilled the desire of the beggar. 

Ono day the Shaikh wis present at a meeting of the mystics 
engaged in ecstatié songs and dances, as their custom ig? held by 
that prince of holy men Shaikh Nizàm-i-Auliyá, (may God sanotify 
his most pure tomb !), when a wretched maniac, uttering a yell, 
seized the Shuikh by the knees, and, lifting him up, turned him 
heels over head on the floor, so that his turban was disarranged, 
and he was hurt, but in outward appearance’ he waa in no way 
disturbed. At the time this act of the maniac was attributed to 
religious ecstasy and he was held to be excused, but the demented 
fool repeated his abominable trick on a subsequent occasion, when 
the magistrate of the city proposed to recall his scattered Senses 
by means of a severe caution, a beating, and threats of what would 
happen to him in the future. The Shaikh made much intercession 
for him, and, kissing his hands and feet, kept him under his own 
protection, and did not suffer them to molest him in any way. In 
exoteric knowledge he was perfect himself, and used to perfect 


1 The text inserts here the words ERE (bi-darbar-i-H) “to hia levée,” 
which occur in neither MS., and aro clearly an interpolation. They convey 
a wrong impression, for the context shews us that the Shitkh sat ab the door 
of the oppressor. If he had gone to his levée he would at least have had an 
opportunity of speaking to him, which we are told ho had not, until the 
oppressor, hearing of the Shaikt’s continued attendance, felt compunction. 

2 This passage, aud the fact mentioned in it, that the m 
cal joke was attributed to religions ecstasy, 
natare of the religious exercises of the Séfis, 

5 The word here used ig 12 (basharah) the primary meaning of which ig 
"the external skin," “the cuticle, or epidermis.” 
“ Arabic Lexicon,” sub voce) “ the complexion.” 
is clear. The Shaikh did not even change colour, 


+ om < ~ als. This passage may also be translated +“ In. exotoric 
knowledge he was a perféet màn made perfect,” if we mark the last syllable 


M z 
of Dea with &xP, I prefer to mark it with Byes, and translato it as 


above, for the mention of the Shuikh’s teaching, homediately following this 


aniac's rude prac 
give us- somo insight iuto the 


It also means (ride Lano 
The meaning of tho passago 


+ Bentence, seems to me to indicate that Ue is to be taken as an active and 
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others, aud he used to instruct his pupils in the expounding of the 
"Arü is! and of the ‘Awirif* and-of the F'ugüsu-l-Hikam? and its 
commentary. He was also the author of some well-known works, 


among them being the Risdla-yi-Ainiyyah written as a reply to 
the Ghairiyyah* of Shaikh Man of Panipat. Many obscure ques. 
tions relating to the unity of essence 5 are therein treated of, 
in accordance with the interpretation of perfect knowers of God.7 


not as a passive participle, No diacritical point is given, either in the text 
or in the MSS. . . 

L There are five well-known works having the word gywly® (‘ard'is) as part 
of their title, The work here mentioned is withont any doubt the ‘ard isue'l- 
Dayan, (“ Brides of explanation") by Shaikh Abi Muhammad Rüzbihün Tor. 
Abi-'Llnagri-']-Bagili of Shiráz, the $f? (died A.H. 606 — A.D. 1209-10). This 
book is M commentary on the Qur’dn, from the point of view of the $&fis. 
(Haji Khali IV. 195). n 

2 The work here referred to is the 'Awarifu-'I-Mo'arif—" bounty (iu dif- 
fusing) the knowledge of God"-——, a book on the mysticism of the Sáfis, 
written by Shaikh Shihiábu-'d-din Abi Hafs ‘Umar Ibn Mobammad Ibn 
^Abdi-llahi Sahravardi, who died in A.H. 632 (A.D. 1231-35). (Haji Khalifa 
IV. 275). 

8 The Puşēgu-'l-Hikum, (articulations of the sciences), is a work by 
Mubiyyu-d.din Abü'Abdi-llih Muhammad ibn "Ali, known as Ibn ‘Arabiyi- 
"t TVT-I-Hátimi-l- Andalási (died A.H. 638= A.D. 1240-41). Tho book is divided 
iuto twenty-seven “articulations” or ' joints,” each containing the wise say- 
ings of some prophet or sage, commencing with Adam, and going ou to Shith 
(Seth) Ni (Noah) Idris (Enoch), Ibrahim (Abraham), Tehiq (Isaac) and 
others. The (reputed) sayings of our Saviour appear in the sixteenth “ arti- 
culation.” (Maji Khalfa IV. 425 ct seqq.). 

4 Y cannot find any mention of these treatises elsewhere, but it is clear 
that they were polemical works on the theology, or rather mysticism, of the 
Safes. f p Ñ 

5' Le. the essential unity of all things. The doctrine of the Süfis on this 
point is practically pantheism, “Ail things being of Goa, it follows that 
there is nothing that is not a portion of God,"—is their argument, Some 
have followed this argument to its logical conclusion by declaring that they 
themselves are God. i ñ 

6 In this place the text inserts the particle y (ñ) “and” The word 
is found in neither of tho NSS. and destroys the sense. 

7 The expression here used is ye whyt (arbáb-i — i 
{i.e., they. who have experienced) ocular perception of God.’ This is a gafi- 
istic term the meaning of which is sufficiently wel represented by the trang- 
lation. Vide Igiléhité-s-Sagüyyah sub voce Sy 

3 


shuhüd) ov “lords of. 


11. 
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At the time of the Khan-i-Khanan’s disgrace,! and also for some 
years afterwards, I studied under that master of perfection, and 
listened to the recital of several books and treatises on mysticism? 
and digested their contents—praise be to God. In the year H, 975 
(A.D. 1567-68) the falcon of his soul winged its flight to the 
pinnacle of eternity, and the words “the pole-star of the path is 
gone," ® were found to give the date of his death. He always wrote 
himself in bis treatises, writings, and letters “ the worthless atom,” 


and it was found that the words “the worthless atom "* also gave 
the date of his death, 


VIII. SHAIKH Sarniu-r-Cienri, 


He was one of the descendants of. the venerable Shaikh Farid-i- 


1 A.H. 967 (A.D. 1559-60) vide Badãoni II (text), pp. 35 ef seqq. 
-. : 
a ($^ (.vsawwuf) the mysticism of the Safis. 


> ale Cof. pb sb 100494 24942004104 100-4 400 4-506 4041-450 
44-975. . 
^ Not quite exactly. Jae D fj give 700+ 200.4 54 50-14 104 7 - 976 
vide Bad&oni IL. text, pp. 105-106. 
$ Shaikh Salim-i-Cishti was highly honoured by Akbar. When tho emperor 
desired & son he had recourse, by the advice of his courtiers, to Shaikh Salim, 
who assnred him that his prayers would be anewered. Akbar promised to 
place the son, when he should be born, under the tutorship of Shaikh Salim, 
and the Shaikh stipulated that he should be named after him. This was 
agreed to. When Jodh Bii, the Jodhpür princess who was married to 
Akbar, became pregnant, she was sent, when the time of her confinement 
drew near, to Shaikh Salim's honse, where she was delivexed of a son, who 
in™accordance with the Shaikh’s stipulation, was named Sulfiin Salim, and 
who afterwards succeeded to the throne as the Emperor Jahüngir. In 
gratitude for tho gift of a son Akbar performed a pilgrimage on foot to the ` 
tomb of Khaja Mu'inu-'d-Din Cighti in Ajmir, distant rather more than 200 
miles from Agra. He travelled twelve kwrüh or kos a day, reaching Ajmir 
on the 17th day nfter leaving Agra, (he must have rested several days on 
the way) Jahangir seyg that he never heard his father, drunk or sober, 
call him either Mubammad Salim or Sultan Salim, but that he always called 
him Shaikhü Baba (in honour of the Shaikh). Shaikh Salim lived at Sikri, 
a village twelve kwrih distant from Agra. The birth of Jehangir at Sikri 
onder these circumstances caused Akbar to believe that the place was a 
partienlarly fortnnate one for him, and led to the founding of the town of 
Fathpir Sikri, afterwarde the favourite residence of Akbar (Ain-i- Akbari, 
Vol. I. passim, Téauk-i-Jahangivi, ‘Aligayh edition, p. land preface, pp. 2-5; 


also Badaoni, text JI. 108, 109). Jahangir gives the distance from Agra to 
Ajmir as 140 kurih. 
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Shakargauj! (may God sanctify his soul), aud his native place 
was Dihli. He stood in the relation of a disciple to Khajah 
Ibrahim (who was spivitually descended through five intermediaries 
from the most bountiful KAàüja, the ascetic Fugail Ibn 'Iyázi-— 
may the mercy of God be upon him!) through whose instrument- 
ality also he was first turned towards God. He twice travelled by 
land and sea from India to the two most holy places of pilgrim- 
age, there to perform the duties of the pilgrimage. He met 


1 One of the most famons aud popular of Indian saints, possessing cenotaph 
shrines in various places in Hindustan and the Dakhan. His father, 
Kamialu-’d-Din Sulaiman, was a descendant of Farrukh Shah, ruler of Kabul. 
He was born in A.H. 584 (A.D. 1188) “in the Qasbah (pargana town) of 
Khotwal,” near Multàn whither his father had come from Kabul, and where 
he had married. By the advice of his spiritual gnide (Khaja Qutbu-'d-Din 
Bakhtyar-i-Kaki!, he went through the ordinary course of studies, “for a 
devotee without learniug is the Devil'a jester.” He studied for five years in 
Qandab&ür, and then went to Dihli to see Qatbu.'d-Din. There he remained 
as his disciple until his fame was so much noised abroad that he was pestered 
by the numbera of people who came to see him, when he retired to Hánsi. On 
Qutbu-d-Din's death Faridu-'d-Din came to Dihli to succeed him, again 
retiring to Hansi at the earnest request of the people of that place and in 
search of peace. Being- still annoyed by visitors at Hünsi he made Shaikh 
Jai&ülu-d-Din of that place his deputy there, and set out in search of some 
secluded spot, at last selecting as his residence Ajüdhan, since called Pattan 
of Shaikh Farid, or Pak Pattan. There he lived and married and had a 
family. "His principal troubles there were due to the jeatousy of the local 
Qazi. For the various stories accounting for his name of Shakarganj or 
Ganj-i-Shakar (treasure house of sweets), vide Farishta. Bombay text. Vol. IH, 
in the account of his life, also Aln-i-Akbar? (trans. Jarrett) III. 368, 364 
note, Farishta gives the date of his death as A.H. 760 (A.D. 1358), a 
manifest error, as his age is given as 95, which would make the year of his 
death A.W. 679 (A.D. 1280). 

9? Al Fuzail Ibna ‘Tyazi-’t-Talakinj. A famous ascetic, born at either 
Abiward or Samargaud, He was called At-Tšlakani from the town of Talakin 
in Khurisin. He began life as a highway robber but waa miraculonsly 
converted to God. He died at Makkah in the month of Muharram A.H. 187 
(Jan. AD. 803). Vide Ibn Khallikan (trans, de Slane) II. 478-480. Fuzail’s 
name is given in the text as Fazl, though both MSS. have Fuzail. 

° m QoS (Raramaini-'sh-sharifain), ie., Makkah and Madinah. 

^ el (fawdf) civcumambulation. Although the word is used here in 
connection with both Makkah and Madinah, the only’ circamnmbalation 
enjoined (Qur'an xxii, 27) is that of the Ka'bah at Makkah, which is per- 
formed seven times, The ceremony is, however, commonly performed by 
Indian Muslims, at any rate, at any holy place, such as the grave of a Shaikh. 
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forth on his travels, journeying to Asia Minor, Baghdad, Syria, 
Najaf,! (that holy spot), and other countries of the western regions, 
spending the whole year in travelling, returning to the glorious 
city of Makkah at the time of the pilgrimage, and then again 
setting out on his travels. In this manner he performed the 
pilgrimage twenty-two times, fourteen times during his first 
period of absence from India, and eight times during his second 
period of absence. On this latter occasion he spent four years in 
the glorious city of Makkah and four years in the delightful city of 
Madinah, and during his sojourn in Makkah he used to spend the 
period during which Muhammad’s birthday occurred in Madinah, 
and the period of the pilgrimage at Makkah. Shaikh Ya‘qtb of 
Kashmir who accompanied Shaikh Salim gave the date of his 
latter visit to Makkah in the following couplets :— 


Thanks be to God, of whose mere bounty 

The holy region became our halting-place. 

If any one ask the date of this event 

We answer him, “ We entered the holy region.” * 


And in that country he was known as Shoikhu-'l-Hind, or 
the holy man of India, He reached the age of ninety-five and 
travelled always in the path of the holy law delivered by the 
prophet (may God bless and save. him !), always observing the 
most severe austerities and the most austere discipline, to a degreo 
which can have been attained by but few of the holy men of this 
age. Ho observed, as & religious duty, the ceremonial purification 
and bathing before each of the five daily recitala of prayers, nor 
did he omit this duty before the weekly public prayers. 

When Shaikh Man of Panipat, (may God sanctify his tomb D, 
enjoyed companionship with Shaikh Salim he put to him thia 
question :—* Was it induction or revelation that was the means 
of your attaining to your goal?" Shaikh Salim replied, “ Our 
means is ‘heart to heart.” Very many holy men who have 


1 Najaf, or Mashhad “Ali (the shrine of ‘Ali).a town in 'Iraq-i-Arnb, on 
the Bubr-i-Najaf (Lake of Najaf} and near the ruins of Küfa, Here ‘Ali, 
the nephew and son-in-law of Mubammad, is buried. 

b pym s giving 446004304504 141-430 4842004406064. 

The method of the Süfis. They are “the elect," those to vom Gad 
more especially reveala Himself, drawing-them to Himself with mysterioua 


N 
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reached perfection received their iraiuing in his service sad 
companionship, and became his deputies and successors, Among 
them was the Shaikh! who after being perfected received authority 
to impart religious instruction to other disciples, and whose 
history is wellknowa. Another was Shaikh Kamal of Alwar, an 
old man inflamed and enwrapped with zeal, resembling in dis- 
position the leaders among holy men. Another was Shaikh Piyára 
of Bangāl, a man distracted with the grief of longing after God. 
His fame is great in the country of Bangal. Another was Shaikh 
Fathu-’llah Tarin of Sambhal. Another was Shaikh Ruknu.-’d-din 
of Ajüdhan, and another was Husain the Khadim, who was the 
best of Shaikh Salim’s deputies, and the midmost pearl in the ' 
string (of bis disciples). He wes the chief decider of abstruse ` 
questions in the hospice at Fathpür. When Shaikh Salim return- 
ed a second time to India the writer of these lines heard that he 
had attained to an extensive knowledge of, and pre-eminent profi- 
ciency in the Arabic language. I therefore sent him a letter 
containing two chronograms* of bis two auspicious arrivals, which 
have been mentioned above. A verbatim copy of the letter is 
set forth below. 


bonds, aud inflaming their hearts with an ardent love for Him. Vide my 
note on their doctrines, supra. 

1 The name of this Shaikt is not given either in MS. (A) or in MS. (B). 
The general sense of the passage indicates that the name has been omitted, 
probably by a copyist's error. As the passage stands it is impossible to 
identify the Shaikh. : 

2 Shs sho, 
text. I. 388, 

$ Or Pattan, where is the tomb of Shaikh Faridu-'d-din Shakerganj, vide 
2upra, p. 19 n. 1. : 

4 For the two chronograms here referred to, vide Badioni II, (text) p. 78. 
I feel bound to remark here, in order to save readers who cannot avail them: 
selves of the original text some perplexity, that the passngo just referred to 
has been completely mistranslated by Mr. Lowe. fis translation mnkea 
Shaikh Salim write an Arabic letter to Badáoni, whereas it was Badaoni that 
wrote this Arabic letter to Shaikh Salim. These remarks are, I regret to aay, 
absolutely necessary, a8 the passage in vol. II, referred to contains a refer- 
rence to the Arabic letter here translated,.a reference which must necessarily 
be unintelligible to readers who are bound to rely on the translation, and 
who cannot be expected to study closely the long Hist of errata at the und of 
the volume. 


“The original name of Bengal was Bang." Ain-i-Akbari 
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Copy of the Arabic Letter written by the Author to Shaikh 
Salim-i-Cighti. 
Verily the religion which is approved by God is Islam. 


Verse. 


Salutations to those who walk round the Ka'bah, 

By the cireumambulation of which the pilgrimage of noble 
men is consummated, 

Salutations to those who dwell in 2 place, 

In which he who surpassed all men lodgeth.! 


I present the duties of prayers, the breezes of the sweet odours 


13. of which perfume the cells of the gathering places of holiness, 


and I send pages of greetings, the sweet odours of the waftings 
of which scent the meetings of the caravans of kindly fellowship. 
(These I send) to that high presenco and to that exalted throne, 
the place of prostration for the foreheads of ‘the great kings of 
the age—the spot to be kissed by the lips of the emperors of the 
cycle—the titles of which the imagination cannot comprehend by 
its intelligence, before the door of which titles are cast down— 
the high presence of the sun, which stands in need of neither 
praise nor description—that is, to the presence of the pattern for 
men, of him who is followed at this time, the Shackhu-'l- Islam, 


“may his shadow be ever extended over the heads of all creatures 


in general, and over the foreheads of the bands of feeble seekers 
after knowledge in particular. And since they (scil. my prayers 
and greetings) spring from sincerity of intention and proceed 
from singleness of heart, I hope that they will meet with the 
honour of acceptance, and the attainment of everything that is 
hoped for and prayed for is from God. After the performance of 


1 In both M88. and in the text the second hemistichs of these two couplets 
ure transposed, i.e, the second hemistich of the first couplet appears as the 
second hemistich of the second couplet and vice vers¢ Both the sense and 
the grammar shew that this transposition has been made. I have restored 
the hemisticha to their proper places. Tho translation of this letter will 
appear very stilted, but, the substance being worthless, I have judged it best 
to make the translation as literal aa possible, for the letter itself has no place 
in this history except as an example of the anthor’sa Arabic style, with which 
he, at any rate, seems to have been well pleased. 
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what is incumbent on the neck of one of your slaves! and on the 
conscience of my soul may it become clear to your enlightened 
mind, the mirror of what is hidden, aye, to your great heart, the 
mirror of certainty, that not the half of a line of the hardship of 
separation from you and of the violence of the pain of longing 
after you can be contained in vessels of letters should all the 
trees in the earth become pens, and should the sea (become ink) 
with seven more seas? to swell its tide, in the passage! of time 
and its changes. And the heart is the most faithful witness, as 
is well affirmed. 


Verse. 
“ God knows that my soul has ‘perished 
“ With desire of thee, but thou revivest it; 
“And a sight of thee, Oh, object of my desire, and my hope ! 


"Is more pleasant to me than the world and all that it 
contains.” 


And your slave, distracted with love, has striven with an utter 
striving and Las endeavoured with a supreme effort to obtain the 


1 The text has ASh, MS. (A) bas 635) which makes better sense and 
which is the reading adopted by me. 

a Syst yb oe i.e, in the vessels (or receptacles) of letters of the 
alphabet. The simile is clear. 

8 This text from the Qur'an (xxxi. 26) is not quite fully quoted. The text 
TUnB:—- 


— o ç É Poa $^ cç = 


KA OA) Qum gae) JENI y EU pe uw sir T] G b si 


Sur Daop $e P. ^7 070 


» fes Je p ot M ess TP 


** Even though all the trees on the earth Should become pens, and the sea (ink) 
with seven more seas to swell its tide, the words of God would not be spent ; 
verily God is mighty, wise!” 

The misapplication of it is apparent. Badioni enbstitutes for “the words 
of God" the affection which he bears to the Shaikh. This savours somewhat, 
of irreverence, and reminds us of the way in which Scripture was quoted in 
the days of Praise-God Barebone, 

4 This Hemistich appears, both in the test, aud in the two MSS. in the 
following form:— 


Let umi a cii a 


The hemistich, thus written, will neither scan nor make sense, The text has 


14. 
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felicity of enjoying your noble company, aud of hearing some 
of your polished discourse, but Fate assists not my designs, and 
sascent to the heaven of eminence is no easy matter. 


Verse. 


it is not everything that man desires that he obtains, 
` : ; ol 
The wind blows in the direction which the ships do not 
desire, 
] In spite of this my reliance on the noble beneficence? of God is 
firm, aud my hope in His gracious 
` sincere; (my hope being) that my eye may be suffused with light 
by the. sight of your beauty, even as my heart is filled with the 
contemplation of the idea of you. Verily, God answereth our 
prayers and doth not disappoint us. 


and boundless favonrs is 


Verse. 


1 place my hope in God for the attainment of 
And my Lord is the giver of what his slave d 


. And it is not far from your wonderful beneficence that you should 
give me io read an odour-diffusing epistle and send for me with 
a kind invitation. 16 is not fitting that the footste 
should wander more than this over the 
that the dove of composition should ¢ 
branch of the tree of glee, 
period, and most meet and. fi 
point of prayer (for you). ` 


gifts, 
esires. 


ps of my pen 
carpet of familiarity, aud 
i any longer) sing on the 
and it is best to stop short at this 
tting to curtail (my letter) at the 
May your exalted nature not cease 


a footnote :—" Sic in ali 


three copies; ; 
here," pios; a word has evidently been omitted 


Mr. R. F, Azoo, Arabic Instructor to the Board of Examiners, inform 
that these lines are a quotation, though he cannot remember fro M v, 
and that the correct reading of this hemistich is: 1 where, 


+ . z 
(lean et eu y Ced Gt 

I have therefore adopted this reading, and have translated according! 
1 The text has gh, a misprint for m BT 


3 The text and MSS. have dag) yy ply! which doos not make s 
should read dig) Jj ris - n (akram) ee 
but in Indian Arabic it is uw 
Badaoni's letter ja distinctly In 
Tending. 


i We, 
is a word not known in Arabic, 
ea as the plural of pee (karam), and, on 
ian Arabic, it is permissible to adopt this 
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to be protected from the casualties of ill-hap, and secured frou 
the lightning-like mishaps of night and day. 


Verse. 


May you last as long as time, O refuge of the people of the 
time! ` 
This is the prayer of all creatures. 


May God answer the prayer of his servant, by the right of him 
after whom there comes. no one.” 

This letter was dated in the course of the years mentioned 
above. When I paid my respects to the Shaikh in the year H. 976 
(A.D. 1568-69) having been introduced by Shaikh A'zam of 
Badaon, who was both son-in-law and cousin +o Shaikh Salim, he 
asked me “ How has the position of the tomb of the prophet? 
(may God bless and save him) been determined in the books of 
‘the sayings’ with regard to the tombs of the two Shaikhs? 3 


^3 The text rightly reads (fy instead of the (3f of the MSS. “He 


after whom there comes no one ” ig Muhammad, “ the last of the prophets” or 
o d ^r 
the “ seal of the prophets,” Muhammad said of himself (çox) gY 3 “Thero 
La p 


ig no prophet after me." 

a aby eJ; lit, “the resort of apostleship.' The word used here is a 
compound adjective formed from this expression, and is impossible of trang- 
jation. I have translated the word wy ge (Sra) "form," by the word 
“position,” for that word best conveys the true meaning of the passage. 
Vide next note. 

8 The two Shatkis are Abi: Bakr and ‘Umar, who axe buried, in gravem 
adjoining Muhammad's, within the precincts of the Masjidu-n-Nabawi, or 
“the prophet’s mosque " at Madinah. The three tombe are, or are supposed 
to be within the ujrah (chamber), so called because it was the room of 
‘Ayishah, Muhammad's favourite wife. The hujrah is “ separated on all sides 
from the walls of the mosque by a passage about 26 ft. broad on the south 
pide, and 20 on the eastern. The reason of this isolation has been before 
explained, and there is a saying of Muhammad's,*' O Allah! cause not my 
tomb to become an object of idolatrons adoration! May Allah's wrath fall 
heavy upon the people who make the tombs of their prophets places of 
prayer!” Inside there are, or are supposed to be, three tombe facing the 
south, surrounded by stone walls without any aperture, or, a8 others say, by 
strong planking. Whatever this material may be, it is hung outside with a 
ourtain, somewhat like a large “ four-post bed." (Vide Burton’s “ Pilgrimage 
to El.Medinah and Meccah, ed. 1855, II. o. xvi)" The question put by 
Shaikh Salim to Bad&oni was pui, no doubt with a view to testing the visitor's 


4 
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(may God regard them both with favonr D" Isaid "IÍn such a 
way, and others haye said ‘in such another way." He said, 
" Sahrowardi, in the ‘ Wügi'a-yi-Sü'iga;! where he verifies the 
forms of the three tombs, gives preference to the former state- 
ment of the case.” In accordance with the Shaikh’s exalted com- 
mand I remained tor two days with Shaikh A'zam, who has been 
already mentioned, in a.cell in the old hospice, and enjoyed 
detailed conversations with the Shaikh. Then I obtained leave 
to depart for Basiwar? Subsequently, in the year H. 978 (A.D. 
1570-71) I repeatedly had the honour of paying my respects 
to the Shaikh, and one of his extraordinary acta? which I observed 
was that in the cold wintry air of the highlands of Fathpür he 
never wore anything on the upper part of his body but a shirt of 
& single thickness of fine cotton cloth,* woven thin, and an upper 
garment of muslin, and this in spite of the duty that he imposed 
upon himself of bathing twice daily. His daily food in the 


knowledge of controversial works, There are few more fruitf: 
controversy among Muslims than the relative Positions of the tombs of 
Muhammad, Abū Bakr and ‘Umar. This is necessarily so, as the queation ia 
utterly indeterminable, unless the Tujrah should be violated, an act of which 
no Muslim would be capable. The utility of the coutroversy is not apparent, 
From what Muhammad himself is reported to have maid (vide supra) it waa 
clearly his wish that his tomb should be ignored.. Such a wish is little 
likely to be respected by Indian Moslims, who are only too ready to perform 
the ceremony of fawāf, which should be restricted to the Ka'bah, at the 
shrine of any petty saint. Vide Burton's strictures on the conduct of Indian 
Pilgrims at Makkah and Madinah, passim. 

1 This work is not mentioned by Haji Khalifah, It was possibly a contro- 
versial work on the unedifying subject mentioned in żhe last note. 

3 Tho text has ysluy with a footnote variant, alti, MB. (A) has yg 
and MS. (3). La. which last is the reading that I have adopted. 

5 Sys “miracles.” There are, pace Badüoni no “highlands” ( 5 ) 
in Fathpur Sikri, and it is not eurprising that a man who had travelled for 
years in colder oonntriea than India, undergoing the hardshipa which were, 
in those daya, ineeparable from travel, ( om Ns ), should have felt the 


cold, even in tlie cold weather, at Fatbpur Sikri, very much less than Btay-mt- 
home Indians did, 


ul subjects of 


+ bald (Khšssah), fine cotton cloth of a olose texture, Its price in thé reign 
of Akbar was from three rupees to fifteen muhra per piece (sie 'adad), Vide 
Ain-i-Akbari text. I. 108. 

5 . Price Ra. 4 (otherwise, from Rs. 4 to five muhra) per piece (ibi). 
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quadragesima] fasts of union with God! was m " water-moicm 
the next wor 
than that. He passed away to b in t 
Soer H. om (AD. 1571.72) and the words “ the Indian Shaikh” ? 
Tere found to give the date of his death. 


IX. Suam Nigiuv-’p-pin or AMBETHI. 


i i in the District of 
hiis the chief village of & pargana in . . 
Rr : “Shaikh Nigüm was the disciple and pupil of Shaikh 
Ma‘rif-i-Cishti, the line of whose spiritual descent goes bac we 
Shaikh Nar Qutb-i-‘Alam. He followed the ordinary ralo of ife 
j i t the same time drawn towards 
f an orthodox Muslim) but was a 
Ga in a mysterious manner Although, he wes at m one M 
i hes of knowledge 
the students of remunerative brane! a relied 
i iti i turn much towards the things 
disposition yet led him to hinge of the 
i the page and his he 
ld. His eyes were ever fixed on ° is 
feed om God, mor was he neglectful of the service of mike and 
the employment of the soul (in God's service). 


me ;oq " 
1 Special fasts observed by devotees, vide note on Si, supra, The only 
fast incumbent on all Muslims is the fast of Ramazan, lasting for on 
month, 
3 gaia e giving 800+ 104 60046 + 60+4+10=979. 


i i ha). 
8 Vide Ain:i-Akbari (text) L. 488, where the name is spelt gent om ka 
DEW ED Soli — às. means an intense longing after God, 
: 1 attra j f the sensation. 
'esult of od attraction exercised by God over the subject of theo so n 
Ez thernle of life of a §afi (or rather the absence of any eo ve Saft 
structively contrasted with the rule binding on an orthodox Muslim. 


Ë t, ag 
i d may observe them or not, 
ii i 11 ceremonial rules, an 
fe ien. PI doo "observe them, it is more for the benefit of the weaker 
e. likes. 


dva tage that might 
brethren, the followers of the “holy Ine with ee oat ve 
acorue to himself from sach.observance. e ie en ently affoct him. 
* gaved,” and nothing he does or leaves un Miau one sine a 
5 eis el^ the branches of knowledge by m 
` Nivelihood. uu 
3, “ brance” and “ recital. i | 
* f$ me. Te may be a physical as wel! as a mental erem being the 
shes. s MM 
ed M a Gals praises, attribates, eto., etther with the ^ Nie o fs, 
(gle 63 r with the "tongue of the heart ( modd ; ied 
l : s s various forme of the exercise will be found in Hughes 
account of the 


** Dictionary of Inlàm ?! (od, 1885) pp. 708 et sega. 


A form of religions exercise adopt- 


tomb of the venerable Shaikh Sa 


and to see Shaikhu-’].Hidyah s 

> ikb yah,’ the successor £ i ūfi 

God sanctify his most pure tomb D, or to Gopamen att San ey 
of the friendship which he had for Qazi Mubarak 


who was one of his faithful disciples, 


‘d, (may his tomb be sanctified !) 


in consequence 
of Gopümau* 
a master of perfection, 
» and a very wealthy man, 
tudent life had first been 
Qazi’s father. At long 
go to Fathpur, by way of 
who also was one 


Chapter IT, No, XLVII, 
5 Vide Chapter TI, No, XXXII : 
6 The text hag SOM for daas 


But the reading of the text seen MU 


f the clear readi 
ms, nevertlie], «o8 of both MBS. 


leas, to bo correct, 
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then would fall into an ecstasy of delight. I have heard that he 
ovce snatched the book “ Fusüsu-'l-Hikam"! from the hand of 
Shaikh Abü-l-Fath, the son of Shaikhu-’l-Hidyah, who is now 
his great father's representative and sits on. his prayer-carpet of 
Shaikh-dom, and, taking it from him, gave him another book, 
saying, “Read this" He made the. books * Thy@ utl- Ulam,” 
“‘Awarif,”  “ Risala-yi-Makkiyya,” 3 “ Ädābu-l-Murīdīn,” * [and 
other books of the same sort, the pivot on which his doctrine and 
practice turned, both in his religious duties and in the daily busi- 
ness of life, He always first recited the midday prayers with the 
congregation on Friday and afterwards recited the regular Friday 
prayers. In the khujbah he altogether omitted the praises of 
kings. I saw him reciting the Friday prayers with his shoss on 
his feet, and he said “His holiness, the resort of apostleship, (may 
God bless and save him!) recited his prayers with his shoes on.” 
On one occasion one of his pupils desired to learn a lesson from 
the book known as Kajfiyak,® asking for the Shaikh’s blessing on 


H pé t uera, “ Articulations of the Sciences.” Vide note on this work, 
supra. 

2 The “Ihy u- ulämi d-din” by the Shaft Imém, Wujjatu-'l-Islim Abū 
Himid Muhammad Ibn Muhammed Ghazili, who died at Tas, A.X. 505 
(A.D. 1111-12). Of this book it has been said “If all books on Islim were 
lost, and the Ihy@ only remained, the loss of the others would nob be felt.” 


` It is divided into four parts: (1) on ritual, and matters of faith, (2) on man- 


nera and morals, (3) on the Insts of the world, the flesh, and the Devil, and 
(4) on the virtues of a religious life. (Haji Khalifah Y. 180-182). 

8 Ay-yisdlatu-L-Makkiyyah, by Shaikh Imüm Qutbu-'d-din *Abdn-"lüh Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Aimani-’l-Asfahidi, Haji Khalifah. III. 445. . 

^ Addbu-'l-Muridin, by Shaikh Abü-n-Najib 'Abdu-'-Qühir Ibn ‘Abdi- 
"I Hihizs-Sahrawardi, (d. A. H. 568 = A.D. 1167-68). Haji Khalifah L 214, 

5 The oration or sermon delivered in the masjid every Friday. 


6 ji os al. (Káftyat-fin-Nabwi)a work on Arabie Grammar, by 
Shaikh Jamálu.^d-din, commonly known as Ibnu-’l-Hajib, (d. A.H. 646= 
A.D. 1248). An edition of it was published by Capt. John Baillie, (Caleuttd, 
1805). Shaikh Nizimu-'d-din objected to the use of it by his pupil on the 
score of ita having no ele (‘“unwan), here called daba. (khufbah), setting 
forth the praises of God. The pupil's argument was that he must learn Arabic 
grammar before he conld read Arabic works on divinity, and that Grammar 
wna therefore, in a sense, the foundation of a sound knowledge of divinity, 
The Káfiyah commences, without the usual *unwZn or preface, thus .— 

aye quio giy Bad EUST 


Thnu-'l-Hajib has been defended against the charge of impiety on the plea of 
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17. his lesson. The Shaikh pretended not to hear him. After much 


insistence and persistence on the part of the pupil the Shaikh 
said “Read some divinity.” He said, “This work too is on 
divinity, inasmuch as divinity depends upon it.” The Shaikh, iu 
the warmth of his love for God, said, “ How can divinity depend 
upon a book on which the first argument that has been advanced 
is that the author has omitted the praises of God, (may He be 
honoured and glorified!) from the introduction on account of his 
humility?” He rarely accepted a disciple, and (when he had one) 
he did not appoint his tasks for him or give him instruction.! 
Among his chosen disciples was Shaikh Hatim of Gopamanu whom 
he had removed from the class of students who read in the hospice 
of Qazi Mubarak and kept with himself. To please the boy he 
would sometimes read lessons to him, and would sometimes give 
him a book, and set taske for him, until he completely won his 
heart, and sometimes he would give him a turban, or shoes, or 
olothes. The Qazi and the other students, when they saw these 
favours (bestowed upon Shaikh Hatim) were envioust. of him, 
The holy Shaikh Nizàmu-'d-din, perceiving signs of this jealousy, 
said, “What can be done? God the Most High has willed to 
bestow upon Hatim a portion of prosperity by means of these un- 
satisfactory gifts, a few clothes and old shoes.” Shaikh Nizam 
obtained such complete power and utter influence over Hatim 


that in a short time he (Hatim) attained a great reputation, and ' 


Shaikh Nizümu-'d.din in expounding Divine truths and the mystic 
knowledge of God used.to restrict the title of Shaikh to him alone. 
In the meanwhile? Shaikh Hatim experienced many ups and 
downs, and he was troubled with asthma, and various sicknesses, 
and just as he had acquired the right to be Shaikh Nigamu-'d-din's 


his humility, which led him to believe that his book was not worthy of an 
‘umon, Nizimn-'d-din wea evidently too muoh of a precisian to admit 
this plea, 

1 Vide infra, p.89, where the Shaikh gives hia reason for neglecting this 
duty. 

3 The word used here is Abas (ghibía), Ita, usual meaning is “ ungrudg- 
ing emnlatior.” Badioni, however, habitually uses it in the sense of “ envy.” 
Vide vol. I (Dr. Ranking’s translation), p. 895 and p. 543, n, 4, 

8 why wrt yò, The word wh ig inserted in the text, though it appears 


in neither Š. It appears, however necessary to the sense, and the textual 
reading is therefore probably the cor ect one. 
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deputy and successor he chose the path to the next world. The 
Shaikh would often say, ‘There was a servant of God to whom I 
used sometimes to teach the word of God, and he used to under- 
stand it. Now that he is gone to whom shall I speak of it?" 

When I, the compiler of these historical selections, paid my 
respects to the Shaikh, Shaikh 'Abdü-z-Razzüq, who was both 
brother-in-law and father-in-law! to him, was generally in con- 
versation with him, and sometimes, but rarely, the Shaikh would 
go to see (or would go out walking with) Shaikh Muhammad also, 
his true deputy (or successor), who now adorns the prayer-carpet 
of the Shaikh with his presence, sitting as his successor. Since 
the late Muhammad Husain Khan,? some account of whom has 
already been recorded by my chronicling pen, and who was a man 
to whom I was bound by the bond of regard more closely than 
can be expressed in writing, entertained a desire to become a 
disciple of the holy Shaikh, he was privileged to pay his respects 
to him by the co-operation of Sayyid Asghar of Badāon and Qazi 
Abroad, the brother of Qazi Mubarak of Gop&mau ; * and this hap- 


1 E ad 25 eh e Both wife's brother and wife'a father, Shaikh 
Tüyümu-'d-din must therefore have married an aunt and a niece, This is 
allowable by Muhammadan law, provided that the two are not at the same 
time wives of one husband. The Shaikh probably married the aunt firat, 
and, after her death, the niece. . 

2 The text has here ($2vo WA giving dial which is the reading of MSS. 
(A) and (B) as a footnote variant. The reading in the text has probably been 
adopted because ¿$o LAS iaa much commoner phrase than (joe sala, 
The sense is not affected. joe isa substantive but must be translated as 
though it were an adjective. 

8 The name ‘Muhammad’ is prefixed to Hneain in both MSS. The Amir 
referred to is generally known as Husain Khàn simply, and is thus called in 
the subsequent passages of this narrative. He was Badaoni’s firat patron, vide 
note.4,on p.6, He held Lakhnau in jdgir for about & year only, during 
which time Badioni was in his service, Kant u Gola was subsequently given 
to him in jagir, For the acnonnt of Husain Khiu, here mentioned, vide 
‘Bad&oni, vol. II passim. 

4 Lean find no notice either of Sayyid Asghar or of Qizi Abmad, though 
an account of the latter's brother, Qšz1 Mubirak, is given subsequently in thie 
volume (c. II, No. XLVII), In the text the words FI Joly) doef are’ very 
carelessly omitted, so as to make it appear that Qazi Mubarak himself. and 
not his brother, introduced Husain Khün to the Shaikh, Theme words are 
nevertheless clearly written in each MS, 
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pened at the time when Lakhnau was settled on Husain Khan in 
Jūgīr, in A.H. 976 (A.D. 1568-69). I observed! that the Shaikh at 
the beginning of. the interview addressed dy 
words appropriate to his condition, contenting 
“Praise be to God” with the utterance of p 
himself to such remarks as, “Glory be to God," “there is no god 
but God,” “We seek protection of God," 2 “In the name of Ged " 
“there is no power or strength but with God,” or to the recitation 
of a verse from the glorious word (of God), or from the hadith 3 or 
from the sayings of noted saints. And every moment he glanced 
to his left, so that it seemed as though he were seeking from the 
master of the assembly* permission and leave tos 7 
On receiving leave from one of the company,’ at the time when 
we were shakiug hands, with ouo another, he gave the Sayyid 
mentioned above; his blessing, saying to Qazi Ahmad “ Glory be 
to God,” and to me, “In the name of God,” using similar (pious) 
expressions to everybody present, 


At this very moment, before 
he could commence a conversation, a miserable worthless wretch 


of a student came up and recoguized? the Shaikh, who. 
him “Í seek protection of God from the Devi : 
admitted him to the interview. 
verse of the Qur'an, “ Ever 


to everybody a few 
himself with saying 
TS, or restricting 


ay something. 


saying to 
il, the execrable one," 8 
He then began to expound ® the 
ythiug shall perish, except His face,"* 


1 The author's mention of himself in the third person 

B ` : 7 , 

apt to be confusing. Tr might 
that it was Husain 


as is.usnal, is often 
appear from the structare of this long 
in that * observed, but th » 
that Badioni is referring to himself in the 


passnge 
€ subsequent context shews 
words aos oia. The whole of 
n nud I have been obliged to break it up into 
spose portions of it, in order to render its meaning into 
passable English. M 

5 The text has, weon 


this passage is very involved, 
periods avd tri 


n ġa for E 
Sings of Muhammad, whieh form the ground-work 
of Mnhammadau tradition and are venerated equally with the Quran 


b gaca wpa (hazrat-i-jdmi'ah) lit, "the presence which bad collected 
us together” Presumably Husain Khan is meant, ` 


$ euo, the recorded 


$ stile J! laz jánibi) lit. * from a certain direction; 

6 Seil, Sayyid Asghar of Badšon. 

7 easly yo (dar-yaft), perhaps “ singled out," or “ button-holed.” 

3 ers] tbl (Ash-shaiténi-'rragim) lit, * the Devil, the stoned one.” 
9 The text bas a misprint here, pends for pami, 


Quran XXVIII, S& The Koghshzf explains that "face" means the 


x 
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addressing his discourse to Shaikh 'Abdu-r-Razzáq who contented 
himself with saying “ It is indeed so," and “Yes,” (at intervals), 
occasionally pointing out some allusion. Nobody else had power 
to utter a word, awe and reverence preventing them. As for me, 
I was as though I was not, and, reviewing my sins, sat in fear lest 
they should have been revealed to the Shaikh, and lest my inmost 
being should be laid bare to the light of day,? secretly watching 
all the while for au opportunity to escape from the assembly. At 
that moment that student asked, “ Why should not the (possessive) 
pronoun affixed to the word wajh 5 (face) be referred to some thing, 
as masters of the secret knowledge of God have said?” The 
Shaikh, the moment he heard this speech, became much agitated, 
and the colour of his blessed countenance * turned to red and 
yellow, and he said, “Did I not, when I first set eyes on this 
devil, repeat the formula “ We seek protection, etc.,” and now, in 
the manner which we have just heard, his devilry has become 
apparent?" And when he discovered what the student's design 
was he repeated several times the formula, “ There is no power or 
strength but with God," and quoted the following couplet from 
the Qasida-yi-Burda t :— 

“ O thou who blamest me for my pure affection, excused 

“Thou art by me therefor, but had’st thou done justice thou 

would’st not have blamed me." 9 


whole Person of God. This ijs the figure of speech called in Persian 
Us Sot) oix Sd. 1 lbs sas. « Completely effaced.” 

3 Something was evidently weighing heavily on Badàoni's conscience, He 
has not told us what it was. His disgraceful “love” affair did not take place 
until four years after this time. (Vol. If text, pp. 186-87). 

5 The text of the Quan rung, in the original &gay y] Hl sm us, 
The translation has just been given. The student's question meant “Can we 
not refer the possessive pronoun (“ his” or “ its ^) attached to the word day 
to some person or thing other than God?” It ig but fair to remark that the 
question appears absurd, but still the Shaikh need not have substituted abuse 
for argument. Perhaps the sting of the student's question lay in his refer- 
ence to the “masters of the secret knowledge of God," ( ad pes chet ) 
which seems to convey a hint that the Shaik and his companions could not 
be classed in that category. The reference below to the student's “ design ” 
seems to benr out this view. 

+ $e "the epidermis, or cuticle.” Vide swprd, p. 16, n. 8. 

5 Vide suprà, p. 4, n. 1, 

£ In the text the article has been carelessly omitted before the word {ya 


5 
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Intense love for God overpowered the Shaikh and he ordered the 
‘student to be turned out of the assembly, but afterwards, calling 
him back again, he appensed him, and the contemplation of this 
matter was a great warning to us, who were present. That night 
passed very uncomfortably for me in the hospice, and I watched 
for the morning in order that I might escape. The early morning 
prayers! were recited with the Shaikh at ihe moment the true 
dawn began to appear, when we could not see one another’s faces 
without a lamp, I indeed thinking that it was yet night. At 
_Sanrise the Shaikh came out of his cell and stood at the door of 
the masjid, ordering Miyan Shaikh Muhammad # to bring for us 
three whatover food might be ready, and I was!in great agitation 
of mind, ever and again endeavouring to get Miy&à Shaikh 
Muhammad to obtain leave from his master for me to depart. The 
holy Shaikh, with his Qur'an in one hand and splt in the other 
was appositely expounding the: blessed verse, “ Make ready then 
against them what force ye oan, and squadrons of horse,” ® and so 
on to the end of the verso, ignoring my application for leave to 
depart. Apropos of what he was saying he then mentioned, in a 
moat affectionate manner, Husain Khan, who was at that time in 
the pargana of Isauli,* and said, “ He is my son." 5 Then, follow- 


in the first hemigtioh of this couplet, though it appears in both MSS, 
ig the correct reading. ` 


1 stock 345 commonly called in. Persian 


and 


e Ji and in Arabic 
" t liso, The first of the five obligatory periodg of prayer. These prayers 
should be recited between dawn and sunrise. 


8 This seems to have been Badüoni's younger brother, 
. 8 Quran VIII, 62. 


i ç 

wan. cP f aec o Z < e B86 ose yee ef Eora 
aioe à gna die bby wes ES os piaba lo ed bos, 
DU xU 220, P 


1 

ogo fefe ona Ihe noa u ouf 
UI piasi Vo eem Jf pei gela M 
., 


"6r," uf g 


y f we exe T » 59s y 


rebeeh e wore uu ul v. v. 
dË ATS pS os aU) Die uu 
The Arabio is very badly pointed in the text, 
$ A pargana town in the aarkár of Lakhnan, Saba Awadh (Oudh). Most 
likely one of Husein Khün's jagir villages, whither he had returned: after the 
interview mentioned above. 


$ The text has here 43,J, which means "parrot," -Both MSS. read &) 
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ing the dictates of his-generoua nature, which led him to bestow 
on every one, rich or poor, a piece of gold, or salt, or some other 
gift, he gave to me a tanka. 

Of the miracles which I saw him perform, when I made that 
journey to visit him, this was one. As we three! were on the 
road to Ambethi, journeying to pay our respects to the Shatkh 
(the road-police) had arrested & man dressed as beggar on a 
charge of theft and highway robbery, and had seized him by his 
clothes. He in some way managed to effect his escape, and in that 
very hour came begging to the holy Shatkh ; but notwithstanding 
all his persistence and lamentation the Shaikh gave him nothing. 
We who were present were much astonished, as we had often 
witnessed instances of the Shatkh’s generosity. The Shaikh at once 
opposed and objected to? (our expressions of surprise) saying, 
“ Look at the4 thief, who both robs on the highway and poses as a 
beggar,” and he drove him out of our assembly. This caused 
great astonishment, and when we looked closely at the man we re- 
cognized him as the same person whom the road-police had laid 
hands on. 

On the same day another occurrence, similar to this, took place, 
but an account of ib would occupy much space, 

On the last day of Ramazün, in the year already mentioned, we 
were travelling rapidly at night5 with Husain Khan, from his 


which means “the young of man or of any animal,” and is a far more appro- 
priate term than à. I have, of course, followed the MSS, 

1 That is, Qazi Ahmad of Gopimanu, Sayyid Asghar, and Bad&oni himself, 
or perhaps Hosain Khan is included, in which case one of the other two must 
be left out. . 

3. Sigg) BS [y gl uolo dela, This seems to mean rather, “ had pulled off 
his clothes," “the thief leaving his clothes in the hands of the police and so 
escaping, but aa Bad&oni says immediately afterwards that the thief escaped 

y H n 
Jet) (in some way or other) I have translated the phrase by *' seized bim 
by his clothes,’ in order to preserve the ambiguity regarding the thief's 
means of escape. 
24 ph bi bl yh 5 itted from the 

B oeil g Cel el. The words rly Mt g are carelessly omi 
text, though they occar in both M88. . . . us 

+ The text has the word ¿l ("C this”) here, though it occurs in neither MS. 
I have omitted it in the translation. | . . 

8 Dhe year was H. 976 (A.D. 1568), It must be borne in mind that the 
Muslims, like the Jews, reckon their day from sunset. Thus “ the last day of 
Romazás, at night," would be, according to our reckoning “the night of the 
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Pargana to Ambethi, 
that place in time to recite the earl 


We put spurs to ‘dur horses, and 
e for the public prayers? Wo 
Ambethi as the sun was about to 
Shaikh, having come out of his 
rayers with the “ Allāhu Akbar,” * 
that we were just too late, but 
eat honour (which we sought). 
contrary to his usual custom, for 


hardly appeared. 


lose of tae same day the Shaikh 


was explaining the mysticism of the Büfis* in the masjid, and he 


read some® verses from the Divan of Khàja Háfiz! One of the 


| nd n pt one of Ramazan” or, in this oase, as they travelled through the 
ig) e early morning of the lsat day of Ramazan.” The necessity for 


this explanation will be aj 
8s > apparent hereafter, where it is stai i 
Khàn returned to Lakhnau to keep the Gd there, sie tated thas Husain 


1 stools S vide supr p. 84, n, 1. 

* The kos of Hindustan. Fide Ain-i- Akbari, 
andn. 2, : , 

š isha, These prayers were hardly, 
were rather “ common to two or more.” 
°f two or threo together,” 
says. 


à B Seay), This is the repetition, 
prayers, of the mwazzin’, 
(ht WY “Goa ig great 

5 wry ey. Refere, 
Süfis. 


N he word a (“ some,”) which appears in the text, is in neither MS 
ava, nevertheless, retained it, for the context clearly ah : 
Shaikh read more than one couplet. 7" T Pat the 
T The prince of Persian poets, the “ interpreter of secrete,” and “the 
tongue of that which is hidden.” He is too well-known to stand in need of 
any description here. He is known even in England, where, as a rule, no 
one is known who has nob been, ag “ sweet bully Bottom” waa, translated 
z. 1 " : 
Hafiz uas not been translated into English, but the English equivalents of 


the Persi i i 
cme a” used by him have been given by Colonel Wilberforce 


Yol. TI. (trans. Jarrett), p. 414 


> in this instance, publie, They 
Their merit lay in the * gathering 
as S. Chrysostom, quoting the Holy Scriptures, 


at the commencement of the ritual 
8 call to prayer, which commences with the Me 
”) repeated three times. 


nce has already been made to the doctrines of the 
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companions of the late Husain Khin asked whose disciple Khàja 

Hafiz was, and the Shaikh said, “He was the disciple of Khaja 

Naqshband,"! (may God sanctify his soul!) Another, apropos of 

the same subject, asked “How was horse-flesh regarded in the 

religion of the greatest of the Imáms?" * (ie, was it lawful food . 
or not?) The Shaikh replied that the greatest of the Imüms him- 

self ate horse-flesh, and when he reached this couplet :— 


“The Sifis celebrate in one moment two “ads (great feasts) 
“Spiders make pemmican of a fly." 8 


then I too, trusting in my own singleness of heart, thoughtlessly 
asked, “ What is meant by the ‘ two ‘ids ?' " This question annoyed 
the Shaikh and he angrily said, “Let Bayazid* and Junaid,’ or 
Shibli ê and Mangür ? ask such a question as this. What have you 
to do with such a question?” And falling into this vein he spoke 


l Khaja Baha'u-d.Din Naqshband. Vide Ain-i-Akbari, text, IT, 912. 
Riza Quli, according to Col. Wilberforce Clarke, states, that the pir who 
instracted Hafiz was Maulana Shamsu-'d-Din-i-Shirazi. 

35 Abi Hanifab, the founder of one of the four orthodox sects or theolo- 
gical schools of Islam. 

5 I cannot find this couplet in any edition of Hafiz to which I have access. 
I know of no one English word which will translate the word 9433, sol 
have used “ pemmican ” as the word which most conveniently translates it. 

4 The'person meant is Biyazid-i-Angari, the apostle of the Afghans, who 
is atyled Pir-i-Raushan, and founded the Sa? sect called Raushaniyyah, or 
“the enlightened.” He established amid the mountains of Afghanistan a 
temporal power upon the authority of his spiritual character, and his 
successors disturbed the tranquillity of the Dihli empire during the reign. 
of Akbar. Vide Beale’s “ Oriental Biographical Dictionary.” 

5 Shaikh Jonaid-i-Baghdidi, a famous ascetic, born at Baghdad, where 
he died in A.H. 298 (A.D. 911). (Beate O.B.D.) | 

$ Shaikh Abū Bakri-’sh-Shibli a celebrated doctor of divinity, born and 
brought up at Baghdád, where he died A.H. 834 (A.D. 946). Shaikh Junaid, 
"mentioned in the last note, was one of his spiritual masters. (Beale O.B.D.). 

7 Mausir-i-Hellij, the surname of Shaikh Husain-i-Halláj, a celebrated 
Gufi and ascetic. Musalmans differed in their opinion of his character. By 
some be was believed to’ be a saint and a worker of miracles, by othera 
a juggler and-impostor, deceiving the people with his tricks, He was in the 
habit of proclaiming “ Ana-’l.Hagg,” “I am the Truth," or “I am God"— 
the logical conclusion of his gif; dootrines. For this blasphemy he was put 
to death with great torture by the Khalifeh Mugtadir in A.H. 306 (A.D. 919) 
or, according to Ibn-n-Khallikán in A.E. 309 (A.D. 922.) He is considered 
by the Süfis to be one of their most spiritual leaders, and to have attained 
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much on the subject, and I, hanging my head with shame, repented 
my indiscretion, Husain Khan, biting his finger with consterna- 
tion, looked. ever and anon towards me, and his friends were all 
bewildered. Suddenly my lot was lightened by the rising of the 
(joyful) clamour which is heard on the appearance of the new 
moon of the ‘id,! and all rose and busied themselves in mutual 
congratulations and hand-shekings. I rose, and on the plea of 
being fatigued went to recite my evening prayers in a tent which 
was pitched in.a gardeu beside the masjid, feeling sick of life. 
When the holy Shaikh, going indoors, set food before his guests, 
he asked “Where is such an one?”* (ie, Badaoni), Shaikh 
Muhammad, his worthy successor, answered, “ By reason of the 
impertinence of which he was guilty he could not appear in 
the masjid, and he absented himself also from the publio prayers. 
The Shaikh then sent me some food from his own table, with bis 
blessing, and I was somewhat consoled, and entertained hopes of 
forgiveness. Early the next morning Hussain Khan went to 
Lakhnau, to join in celebrating the “d there, and I alone remained 
in Ambethi. "The holy Shaikh recited the prayers of the festival 
in his masjid and afterwards occupied himself in giving instruc- 
tion in the book known as the ‘ Awdrif4 Meanwhile Shaikh 
Muhammad rose up to intercede for me, and asked that my fault 
might be forgiven. The Shaikh sent for me, and breaking off 
his teaching turned to me with great kindness, and when I, my 
eyes full of tears, placed my head on his foot, he embraced me 
and said “I bear no enmity or malice in my heart against 
anybody. Whatever I say is in the way of advice and spiritual 


the fourth, or last stage of Si#fi-iam. An inspired Sfi is said to have 
demanded of the Almighty why he permitted Mansür to suffer, The reply 
was,“ This is the punishment for the revealer of seorets," ie, his offence 
was not blasphemy, but indiscretion in uttering e great troth to ears unfit 
to hear it. (Beala O.B.D.). It seems that tho Shaikh waa vexed with 
Badaoni for inquiring into matters which were beyond him (Bad&oni) bat it 
may be thet the Shaikh was not ready with an answer and took advantagd 
of Badaoni's known servility to “saints” to escape, by this means, the 
necessity of owning himself to be at a loss. 

4 I.e., the new moon had been sighted and the ‘idu -l fifr had begun. 

3 wi, The use of this word is due to modesty, as the author by ite use 
avoids introducing his own name, 

š hive LAs. 

* Vide supra, p. 17, n. 2. 
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instruction to the slaves of; God, and sbuse from me, as was the 
case with abuse from the prophet of God, (may God bless aud 
save him), has on ita object the same effect as praise (from 


‘another), and even if I utter a curse on anybody it has the same 


effect as a blessing.! Then, in affection, taking hie cap from his 


: blessed head, he gave it to me, and took me apart into the cell 


which was in the gate-house, and said “ Perform your ceremonial 
ablations in my presence, and recite your prayers." I recited 
them wonderingly. He said to me, * Men say of me that I do 
not instruct students, What instruction can I give ? My instruc- 
tion and religious teaching are just this much a tongue never 
weary of praising God and a thankful heart." Then he became 
agitated like a stormy surging sea and said “My life is instruc- 
tion sufficient for seekers after God, and walkers in His way.” 3 
Just then two darvighes from Sindh, breaking the Shaikh'e 
custom, began to sing outside an Indian melody in mournful 
and grating tones, and my spiritual condition underwent a change ® 
by means of the influence brought to bear on me at that time. 
Apropos of this (influence) the Shaikh said that the great 
companions (of Muhbammad),* (may God: be gratified with 
them!), when they saw that the desert ‘Arabs newly converted 
to Islam were much affected by hearing the glorious Qur'ün read, 
regretted their own state, and the leader of the faithful, Abü. 
Bakr, the faithful witness of the truth, ( may God be gratified 
with him !), said, * We were like you, but afterwards our hearts 
became hard: that is to say, they became firmly fixed and immove- 
able, so that they were like stones for lack of ability to be 


1 The Shaikh was evidently ashamed of himself, but, rather than confesa 
bimseif in the wrong, adroitly managed to persuade Badioni, by a line of 
reasoning that would be deemed irreverent by any Muslim who was not a 
slavish admirer, that he had received a blessing rather than an insult. 

3 Vide supra, p. 80, n. 1. 


The text inserts between the words url 
and m the conjunction $, which is in neither MS. and destroys the 
senso. 

Bod pile ody wT 3 coe M Sle. This sentence is somewhat obscure, 
as Ula. may be taken to mean either “oondition,” simply, or “ eogtesy,"" 
Nor ie it clear whether Badüoni means that the mournful and harsh “ musio” 
combined with the Shatkh'a discourse made him a changed man, or that the 


“ musio” broke the spell under which the Shaikh'a discourse had laid hím. 
* Aba Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Usman, and ‘Ali. 
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"1 . 
softened. , Then the Shaikh read some sentences which were 
quite unfamiliar to my ear, snd gave me permission to use the 


following prayer constantly:—'*O God, I seek protection of 


Theo against deafness, dumbness, madness, leprosy, and leuco- 
erma, When I took my leave and came to Lakhnau I made a 
stay of some days there, and the Shaikh would sometimes send 
me a piece of salt, which he used generally to hold in his hand 
and lick when in an assembly, reciting this saying of Muhammad 

Salt is a cure for seventy diseases, except death." 8 And he 
would sometimes also send me some uncooked* rice, and som - 
times am earthenware jar, and other presents, and he received 
my younger brother, the late Shaikh Muhammad, into the 
company d seua |» pupils, and in s short time, being 

e hol atkh’s equi i 

qualities and a love for the Bimetioe ot aspe He cee 
observed the continued fast, and spent his time in reading the 
glorious Quran, in reciting God’s praises, in exorcism, ond in 


i . 
a rhe not been able to find another quotation of this saying. The text 
an bd MSS. have the word (5453, which means (in this context) * ability 
^ e colour.” The sense is not apparent, a8 & stone can receive colour 
s Toes can any other object. But if we read meg with a difference of 
Á er ouly, the meaning will be that which 1 have given in my transl. 
tion, which 38 in every way more appropriate. = 
° > . 
à fo and . C. The first is the true leprosy, in which the fingers and 
er extremities gradually rot away, and the face assumes the “ leonine ” 
appearance: The second is leucoderma, or white leprosy, which itself affects 
only the colouring matter of the skin, but is commonly said (Muhitu-’l-Muait 
sub voce (5 ) to end in true leprosy. It is this disease with whieh Geha i 
‘waa smitten—“ Et egressus est ab eo leprosus quasi nis,” I = 
am DY YD p3991 NX") 2 Kings v. 27. 
ere are many " sayings” of Muhammad on the virtues of 
1 b lt. So 
specify salt as & cure for some. of the diseases f fon fr oh 
ity T or protecti i 
Badāoni had just been directed to pray. protection from which 
* (c in both MSS. The text has ols, with re as a footnote vari: 

I have, of course, adopted the reading of the MSS. sant. 
5" yo the reading of both MSS, i ys th 
uu ` g The text has cred, which destroys the 
. 6 mu This consists in fasting during the six days following the 
idu-Lfur, Ce. from the 2nd to the 7th of Shawwil, inclusive. Abi A üb 
relates that Muhammad said “ The person who fasts the month of Rami vi 
and follows it up with six dayg of the month of Shawwal, will obtain the 

rewards of a continued fast ” (Hughes, Dict. of Islam, sub voce “ F aeting.") 
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works of supererogation, so that not one hour of bis precious 
life was wasted,or was passed iu idleness, as mine has been. 
“In respect of rose-water and the rose the decree of fate 
from time without beginning has been this, 
“That the former is a courtesan of the market-place, and 
the latter a chaste and curtained dame.” 

And at that time he left the world, and it is certain that, 
preserving his faith intact, he retired to the garden of Rizwan! 
The venerable age of the holy Shaikh extended to more thau 
eighty years, and even at that great age he begat children, and 24. 
his departure from this. abode of decay took place in the year 
H. 979 (A.D. 1571-72). ` 

X. Sugag Batean or Kanon? 

Kakori® is a pargana town in the Sarkar of Lakhnau. The 
Shaikh was the most learned of the learned men of his time, 
abstemious and well versed in the holy law, while in devout 
piety even the greatest of the lmüms* (Abi Hanifah) was his 
inferior, For many years he was engaged in teaching and in 
instructing the people. He had committed the whole of the 
glorious word (of God) to memory, according to each of the 
seven methods of reading it. He used also to give instruction 
in Shüfibi* He reckoned his spiritual succession from Mir 
Sayyid Ibrahim of Irij,° (may God sanctify his soul!) who was 


1 Rizwan is the keeper of the garden of Paradise. 

2 The text omits the Shaikh's territorial designation in the head-line, 
following MS. (B). I follow MS. (A) and insert it. 

8 Kakéri, given in the text, for some reason or for no reason ag "mu 
(Kakari) Both MSS. have Kikéri. Vide also Ain-i-Akbari (toxb) 1. 

$ This is the reading of tho text, and is nudoubtedly the correct reading. 
The word imdm is somewhat indistinct in both MSS. Perhaps the copyists 
considered Bad&oni's comparison irreverent, and compounded with their 
consciences by writing the word ht as indistinctly as possible. 

5 This reference is to a poem named Hirsu-'l-amani walwajhn-’t-tahani, 
the subject of which is the seven methods of reading the Quen. The author 
was Abü-"l-Mubammadi-'l-Qàsimi-'sh-8 , from whom the poem is known 
as Ash-shatibiyyah. The author died in H. 590 (A.D. 1404).  Shatib is 
said by Ibn Khallikan to be a town in Eastern Spain. I cannot identify it. 
Vide Haji Khalfa III. 43, and. Ibn Khallikau ; 8. v. Ash shdfsbi. 

6 rij was the chief town of a sarkzr of the same name in the Sšba of 
Agra. Vide Áin-i-Akbari, text, Vol. I., p. 448, 


6 


25. 


e 
ple dat (MS. A ) “en of knowledge,” 
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bimself the most learned of the | 
Shai ,..9 learned men of his ti 
ai ba ever mention the Sufi mysteries in «paths 
in ‘hein store 7 in private, to those who had been initiated 
profession of the on one of his sayings was “It tho mystical 
solely to him wh nity of God! be made in public it turns again 
He would Dot Tim to" a to tbe learned men (present). 
n. g, 

He left numerous children who nttnined paksa a of en N 

, whom 


were adorned with the embelli ent of x t V 
ishment of i i i 
B ' i n eetitude, piety, w isdom, 


The compiler of these historical 


Sk. i ic, asking 
book. The Shaikh said“ You shoni 
The Skatkh’s death occurred in the year H. 981 (A.D. 1573 . 
He also £ XI. Sman SAL, COM I 
. was one of tlie more esteemed 
M inl descent came through pd rod i ies 
Mh Mah ammad (may God render his soul fragrant), Sheth 
MM early sereno mentary in Persian on Sha: which. 
š nty quires of is true au 
LE t paper. His tr 
SE val, we subject to fits of overpowering religions eostin 
MM NM ol T pody and soul. He was ever heerfal and 
ght , and lived happy and fr Tho one, 
his po he wrote in a letter, when rg fepe I he ono of 
D ? = 
y Sa'di's eyes and heart are with thee on thy w "n 
ny, 


“So deem not th on goest alone Wi ei 
S. at tl t 
ME u goest al 5 hey bide with theo 


Hi : 
is death occurred in the year H. 1002 ( A.D. 1593 4) 
LU. 109D-4). 

PESE 
1 94933 OSS, This mon 
with God and of God wi 
theism of the. Sáfis. 


m8 really the confession of the unity of every thi 
ing 


the expression of belief in the pan- 

somewhat enigmatical “ saying” jg 

E 2 z 

M possibly edify the uninitiated, 

ts re rand the initi 

i nitiated 

Bly following MS. (B) has n Jar “men of the worlg pl 
9 world,” fer 


tron, vide supra, p. 6, n. 4. 


life iai i 
a of Shaikh Bhikan, the last mentioned holy man 
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XII Saxyip Parv-’p-Dty, or Lakmwav.! 


He wag one of the successors of Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus,® 
and was à master of the art of exorcism. He had a great reputa- 
tion for asceticism, holy poverty, and resignation, and was 
generous and: open-handed. He came to Lakhnan, where very 
many were honoured by converse with him, and received from 
him permission to give instruction in religious matters. There 
he died. 

XII. Smag Mumawwap QALANDAR or LAKHNAU 


In his youth he served in the army, in the reign of Sultán 
Tbrabim Dodi, but 5 when the Emperor Babar conquered India 
he gave up that profession for a life of holy poverty, sacrificing 
all his ambition thereto. He became a disciple of Shaikh Buhlül, 
devoting himself to the service of God and to asceticism, From 
his spiritual instructor he learnt the proper use of some of the 
names of God in exorcism, and lived the life of a recluse in a 
garden, most of the trees of which had been planted by himself, 
shutting in his own face the door of entry into and exit from the 
houses of other men. They used to say that for more than thirty 
years his food had been nothing but milk alone, and that he 
never used pulse or any sort of food other than (milk). One 
day when Muhammad Husain Khän, accompanied by me, went 
to visit him, a cat came up to the Shaikh mewing piteously. The 
Shaikh said “ This cat has cause of complaint, for you have 
wasted both her time and the time of the master of the house, 
causing it to be passed in frivolity, and distracting my heart.” 


. 1 In M8. (A) the life which here follows is headed with the name of Shaikh 
Muhammad Qalandar of Lakhnau, biograpby No. XIII being given as the life 
of this saint, I follow the text and MS. (B) in the arrangement of the names, 
` bui follow-the two MSS. in the designation of Sayyid Táju-'A-din—" of Lakh- 

nau"—whioh is omitted in the text. 

2 No. III. 

3 Vide note on the heading of biography No, XII. 
. 4 The third and last, sovereign of the Lodi dynasty, grandson of Bublil 
Lodi, the trst of the Jine. Sultin Ibrehim was conquored and slain by Babar 
on the field of Panipat in A.D. 1525. ` 

5 MS. (A) has 3 here—correctly as it seems to me. 
(B) omit it. 

6 A cumbrous translation of (g9t5* 
fully. 


The text and MS. 


b, but one which explains ite meaning 


26. 
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XIV. Sn Nigünto-"p-DIx 1 op NARN6L; 


Narnol ? is one of the famous cities of India. 
Shaikh was the disciple of Shaikh Khànün of the 
who was settled in the fort of Gwaliyar, he always declared that 
he acquired most of his excellence, and education, i 
" ie {pivitnal succession, from his own eld m. Shaikh 

sma] by name. He was a Sufi who ha i 

stage of recognition of God,* sd over m, han, d imd 
acquired complete hope in God's mercy. He was thor » 
acquainted with the (spiritual) condition of those who had "i d 
from the world and had chosen ther M" 
great influence over them. I have hea: 
the darvishes of his hos 


Although the 
Oisht?* order, 


was revealed to them, and that he used t, 
wonderful matters—but God ln. auth, wom” other 


n ows the truth. 
He remained seated on the 


throne of religious guidan 
for 
nearly forty years, and from early youth to the ond of his life 


i The text and MS, (B) have “ Shaikh Nigam” 
I follow, gives the Shatkh’s full name. 


? The chief town of a sarkar i i 
n the gib. i sped. : 
trans, Jarrett, pp. 92, 182, 198. e Riba of Agra (vide Ain-i- Akbari, Vol, II. 


5 Vide supra, passim. 


only, but MS, (A), which 


* Š vido Ipfilahatu-y- gigtyyah (Sprenger) s. v. 

5 phe wey (raughan-i-mal-kangni), 
of celastrua or ataff-tree. Tho oil is extracted 
of this tree, and is “held in much 
bowels.” Vide Ballon, a. v. 


6 odyo me “< vf dion. This is not one of the properties abtributed 
to the drug by Fallon. I$ is pretty evident, from what Badaoni gi a 
the drug, whatever it may have been, was an intoxicant, used b: Nake n 
din’s orders for the purpose of inducing à irance, or mook stato of religio i 
ecstasy, The ordering of the use of the drug on the particular » asions 
mentioned points to a debased superstition which has but little onnection 
with pure Mubammadanism, connection 

5 The text inserts J? here, although the word a. 
is pleonastic, I follow the readings of the MSS, 


Mäl-kañgnī ig the Hindi name 
from “ the aromatic bitter seed ” 
repate for diseases of the stomach and 


ppeara in neither MS. and 


er brother, Shaikh ` 
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there were very few years in which he did! not make a pilgrim- 
age on foot, inflamed with strong desire and fervour, losing no 
time on the way, to the shrine of that holy pole-star of the world, 
Khaja Qutbn-'d.din Bakhtyar of Ush, (may God sanctify his 
iomb!). Towards the end of his life, owing to old age, and other 
things which hindered him (from performing this pilgrimage), he 
used to celebrate the festival’ of the sainted Khaja in Nàrnol. 
In abandoning all outward show he followed the footsteps of his 
spiritual guide, and in his freedom from ceremoniousness and 
formality he regarded rich and poor alike, observing the same 
impartiality also in admitting disciples, I saw him when he was 
surrounded by a crowd, and so did not attain to the honour of 
conversing-with him. His death took place in the year H. 997, 
(A.D. 1588-9, ) and the words “ Alas for Nigam "* were found to 
give the date. - 


XV. SmaamgU-L-Hipya or KmBArRABÀAD.S 


He was profoundly learned and in early life spent many years 
in teaching and giving instruction. He was a disciple of Shaikh 
Safi, the spiritual successor of Shaikh Sa‘id, and held from him 
a diploma, authorizing him to give religious instruction. In early 
life he employed Š himself to such an extent in the acquisition of 
exoteric knowledge that there are now living many wise men, 


1 M8. (A) has here O4», which is wrongly substituted for 3a phe. 
I have followed the reading of the text and MS. (B) which ie correct, 

3 MS. (B) has (wrongly) qi for qr Ush is in Transoxiana and was 
the birthplace of the Khaja, who died on the 14th Rabi‘n-’]-Awwal A.H.634 
(A.D.1236). He was offered by Sultàn Shatnsu-'d-din Iyaltemish the post of 
Shaikho-’l-Islim, which he declined. The Khijs's full name and titles were 
Khija Qutbn-'d-din Muhammad Bakhty&ür-i-Üshi-yi-K8ki. Vide Farishta, Bo. 
text, IT. 717-728 and Ain-i-Akbari IL. trans. Jarrett, 303 and note 2. 

8 QP. Tho term usually applied to the festival of a Musalmin saint in 
Indja, The word means “nuptials,” and is used to signify the saint's union 
with God, the festival usually commemorating uis death. 

M sT. 1454509004140 997. . 

é The chief town of a sarkar of the same name in the Sëba of Awadh 
(Oudh). The unusual name of this saint recurs in tlie Padighahnima, as the 
name of one of Shab Jahàn's officers. ` 

$ MS. (A) has wrongly, ds for d here. I follow the text, 
which is supported by MS. (B). 
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masters of perfection, who owe their wisdom to his teaching.! 
Latterly he devoted? himself wholly to the Süft-isiic rule, found. 
ing an order of devotees, vowed to personal poverty, whose rule 
was resignation to God, retirement from the world, and the giving 
of alms. A keen appreciation of the ecstatic songs and dances (of 
darvishes) and an overpowering religious ecstacy were comprised 
in his daily system of religious exercises, and were never omitted 
He restrained his steps from. wandering to the doors of men, 
especially of worldly men, and those of position and rank, and on 
these grounds he never accepted an invitation to a feast, An his 
offspring and followers secured the good fortune of the assistance 
9f the example of his practice in enduring poverty and want. One 
of them was his true successor* Shaikh Abü-'l-Fath, who succeeded 
to his prayer-mat, and is one of the most pre-eminent5 amon 

the learned men of this time. In his rules of conduct, both 
outward and inward, he follows, wbolly and completely, his 


venerable father, and he is the author of many standard works - 


on most branches of knowledge. 
disappointed from the Shaikh. 
One day Muhammad Husain Khan asked the Shaikh, “ What 


sort of a man was Salér Mas'üd, 9 whom the common people of 


Never did a beggar go away 


1 Lit, “are his heirs.” 


% The text hag às) while both MSS. have 43963, which is correct 

3 The text has here 
The MSS. give Abs y 

+ oo cals, 

5 doe? pl. of ds, Literally “males.” The force of the expression 


will be understood when the Oriental vi i i 
wit pe and al view of mascnline superiority ia 


$ Sister's son to Sultin Mahmiid of Ghazni. 
Bahraic, in Awadh (Oudh) on bis wedding-day, 


ak, 329 which is a very unsatisfactory reading, 
25 which is undoubtedly correct, 


He was slain by Hindüs at 
' which thus became, in a double 
sense, his qay? (vide suprá). The point of the question, put to a presnm. 
ably orthodox Musalman, will be appreciated only by those who are no uai N 
ed with the latitudinarian cult of this “saint.” Want of space compels 
me to forego an account of this cult, but those who are interested in he 
popular religion of Indiau peoples and in the peculiar develo pments 
Mubammadanism in India will do well to study ‘* Heroes Vive" b Mr, R 
Greeven of the Indian Civil Service. Curiously enough this Northern 
Indian cult finds its counterpart in the Dakhan in the cult of ‘Abdu - 
Rahman, a close relation of Salar Mas'üd, which however is not nearly 
popular as is the cult of the latter. ? 


ipa 
so 
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India worship?” The Shaikh replied, “ He was an Afghan who 
met his death by martyrdom.”! 

Towards the end of his life, in accordance with an Imperial 
summons, he came to Fathpūr and there saw the Khalifa? (vice- 
gerent) of the age. When the Emperor heard that the Shaikh, 
when the messenger conveyed the summons to him, set out from 
his hospice on foot, without allowing anything to detain him, 
travelling thus until his servants sent his baggage and travelling 
litter after him, he was much pleased. When he asked the 
Shaikh a question the Shaikh would make a sign to signify that 
he was hard of hearing, and the Emperor would give him a piece 
of gold. He also ordered that a subsistence allowance? should 


' be assigned to the Shaikh, and then immediately gave him 


permission to depart. 
The Shaikh’s death occurred in the year H. 993 (A.D, 1585). 
May the mercy of God be upon him! 


XVI Smag Dato or Geari. 
(May God sanctify his soul !). 


Chati * is the chief town of a pargana in the District of Lāhör. 
The Shaikh's noble ancestors came first from the land of the 
‘Arabs® to Sütpür, which is in the Multàn country, and the holy 
Shaikh was himself born in that place. His noble father proceed- 
ed? from this world to eternity before his birth, and his mother 
died? very shortly after it, and he, left alone, as an incomparable 


V The very curtness of this reply shews the Shaikk's unwillingness to 
countenance in any way the debased cult of Salar Maa‘ad. 

2 Scil Akbar. 

5 ¿xo 900, Hither a subsistence allowance in money, or, more pro 
bably, lands held on aima tenure. 

^ MS. (A) and the text have (sm MS. (B) has calm. The desorip- 
tion of this town given in the texs enables us to identify it with Chat. Chat 
and Ambala (not to he confounded with the well-known military cantoument, 
which was in the Sirhind Sarkar of the Sëba of Dihli), together formed a 
mahall in the Sarkar of the Bari Diab iu the Saba of Làhàr. Vide dm. 
Akbari Vol. YI. (trans. Jarrett), p. 318. 

5 kaye cay, A vague term including both Turkish Arábia ‘and Arabia 
Proper. 


28. 


6 A pargana town in the district “ Hirin-i-Panjnod," (beyond the five: 


rivers,) opposite the Sind Sigar Düàh Sarkar of the Saba of Multan, A.A. 1H. 
(Jarrett), 831. 7 kaol, 
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pearl! was brought up uuder the guardianship of his elder 
brother, Miy&n Rabmatu-llàh, When they set him tasks in 
the reading of the Qura’n, tears would sometimes flow over the 
Surface of his blessed cheeks, and he would say, “Trouble me not 
in respect of this matter, but leave me unto God the Most High.” 


From this time they knew that he had no nee 


' d of any acquired 
learning.. 


Couplet. 


, * What need had he of instruction in polite learning, 
“Who was himself from the first well learned therein P” 


They say that one-of the two prinees of both worlds, either 
Imüm Hasan or Imam Husain, (may God be gratified with 
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'Árif-i-Jàmi, (may God sanctify his tomb !), and in carly youth 
he read the commentary of Isfabāni! with such critical 
acumen,* that the best students from among the natives of the 
country, who were reading that book in class with him, stood 3 
astonished at the perspicuous quickness of his apprehension and 
the clearness of his intellect, and his tutor said, '* Friends, just 
as we, in our time, used to rejoice and contend for superiority 
iu the sight of our respected master, so too will this lad, before 
long, attain to such a degree of respect that the people will* 
look. towards him with blessing and benediction, and from his 
noble and profitable words will gain advantage and excellence.” 5 
At last he became a living witness (of the truth of) and (oue 
might. say) the source of (the saying), “ Blessed is he who hath 


them !), it cannot be decided which, taught the holy Shaikh in : 
29. a'dream some versos from the first chapter of the Qur'an and : 
| sometimes when he went, to refresh his heart, to wateh the 
i play of children,’ he. would dejectedly and " perplexedly weich 
Í them from afar, and would say, "I see their faces Sere iched, 
| their bodies* covered with blood, and their skin torn off, and 
i Some of them appear to me as though they had lost their heads.” 5 
| When, after many temporal vicissitudes and varions hardships, 
i he came to the pargana town of Satgurah, and from there to 
Làáhór, he commenced to study under Maulana Isma^l of Uch, 
who had received instruction from his highness the lord Manlavi 


seen me or hath seen one who hath seen me."$ 


“ My love, though he went not to school, nor wrote a line, 
“By means of one glance instructed a hundred teachers in- 
(difficult) problems.” 7 


Aud, having attained the position of a most learned sage he 
was rejoiced with the good news of the sacred text, “ O. David, 
verily have we made thee a vicegerent."? And at the very time 
when he was employed in the oxercise of harsh and severe 


1 Sw to. “ELSharh El-Mokammel, commentarius absolutus de 
genealogià Hasani neglecta, auctore Imam Hüfitz Abu Musa Mohammed Ben 
Omar Medini Isfahani, [anno 581 (inc. 4 Apr. 1185) mortuo]. Iu hoc com- 
pendio, quod ita incipit: Lans Deo, qui ex cultoribus suis eos quos vult 
praeter beteros distinxit, ete., auctoritatem Hasani Ben Moslim in traditione 
* Moslim đe potionibus’ describit." Haji Khalfa, iv. 41. 


| Vei yo lit; “an orphan pearl,” ie, & pearl which. has no peer, The 

I double meaning of the word pay cannot be reproduced in English. 

I ? The sla ghtered Bons of ‘Ali and Fütimah, and grandsons of Muhammad. 

| 8 The text has’ mde CV bess vxo bi, but both MSS. have 
3 ype Vera (5a cs Lael 

i follow the MSS. 


» whioh is evidently the correct reading. I 


The text rightly follows MS, (A) with alaileso. 


E $ The text here has Cslpor with the aba ast though the word is thus 


written in neither MS. The mistake does not alter the sense, 
the structural uniformity of the sentence. 

é This phrase iè here used’ in its literal sense, 
ditai pu be gf as’, 

ê This must be Sadkhara or Sadkara, as it is written in the Ain-i- Akbari, 
(both text and translation) in the Biri Diab Sarkay of the Saba of M ' 

7 The well-known town in the Sarkar Birün-i-Panjuad (beyond the five 
rivers) in the Saba of Multàn. Vide Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. IE. (trans, Jarrett), 
p. 931, Raverty “ The Mikran of Sind," J.A. S, B., Pt. 1., 1892 passim, , 


but it destroys 


The Persian has 


ultàn. 


+ MS, (B) has lS, The text rightly follows (A) with Slat, 

5 The text, following MS. (A) has k'iji There is no such word. 
MS (B) bas além} which is correct. 

$ One of the traditionary sayings of Muhammad, in which he refers to 


himself. 
T A coqplet from Hifiz, Ode 241 (Colonel Jarrett’s edition). "Tho toxt and 


: MS. (A) have for Bee, Bee, MS. (B) has kes, VIE js correcte 


22 8 std Moo 


a ARA, Silaa Up osa b. Quran XXX VEL, 25. 
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austerities, having conceived, by means of the attractions of 
God,—" which are equal to the acts of both men and jinn, —a 
strong craving after God, his spiritual holiness Ghaugu-'g-Sagalain 
(məy God be. pleased with him !) evinced, in all circumstances, 
great interest in his progress, and. became his helper, assister, 
and guardian, keeping his regard always tixed upon him, openly 
listening to and returning favourable answers to his petitions, 
until he perforce drew him, after the manner of beloved ones 
who are attracted, and attracted ones who aro beloved,! to the 
court of saintship, Divine gnidance, and perfection, to the closet 
of propinquity (to God), to the chamber of the grandeur of God, 
and to the resting-place of the Holiness of the Lord of Majesty. 
When under the influence of this strong craving after God he 
used to wander bare-headed and bare-foot in the desert about 
Dibálpür? the dwelling-place of beasts of prey, wild animals, 
and birds, in a spot now known as Shirgarh ;— 


Ilemistich. 
“We are lovers wandering in the plains of Damascus."* 


And sometimes when he went to circumambulate * the blessed 
shrine of that holy Saint, oheyed of all the world, Ganj-i-Shakar,® 
(may God sanctify his tomb!) he would there receive signs, and 
experience happy visions, and eugage in conversation and inter- 
course (with the saint’s spirit), a detailed account of which is 
beyond the limits of this. hastily compiled history. They are 
reconnted in detail in the book (known as) Naghmat-iDa'üdi 
which was written by that cream of saintsand fruit of the pure 


1 gis? eà y d agas 


hs 
5 Or Dipülpür, ‘The chief town of : 


+ -The pleonasm is unavoidable. 
Surkay of tho same name in the Saba 
of Maltin, now the headquarters of the Dipidpür Zuhsil in the Montgomery 
District, Panjab, Vide Hunters “ Daperial Cazettcer " iv. 303. Ain-i-Akbari 
(trans, Jarrett), Vol. II. 331 ct pussin, and Raverty’s " Mikrdu of Sind" 
J. A. S. Bu Pt. L, 1892 passin, 

8 MS, (A) hag, wrongly, pime y for pitino 5, 


$ Another instance of the uso by Indian Muslims of the practice of 


cireumambulation, which should be restricted to the Kabah, at the tombs of 
saints, 


5 Vide supra, p. 19, n, 1. 


$ The title of this book, written in honour of Shaikh Dà'üd, evidently 
bears reference to the psalms of David. 


5l 


at heart, Shaikh Abü-'l-Mn'ali, the son of Shaikh Ralimatu-lláh, 
already mentioned, the date of whose most fortunate birth may 
be deduced from the words “the beggar of Shaikh Da’ad,”! or 
from the words “ Abü-l-Ma'àh, the worshipper of the true 
(God),"* and who is now the successor of Shaikh Miyàn Da ud, 
(may God sanctify his soul ). When he had spent a period of 
twenty years, or thereabouts, in ecstatic longing after God and 
wandering over plains and deserts, he was inspired to revert to 
a regular mode of life’ and to the religious instruction of the 
people, bat since he had had no outward religious instructor 
and guide he hesitated to undertake the charge, until he was 
initiated and appointed by his spiritual holiness Ghaug-i-A‘gam š 
for the following duty, namely, to assist, for the sake of preserving 
the spiritual succession, the reverend Shaikh Hámid-i-Qadiri 
(may God sanctify his tomb!) "who was the son of Shaikh 
*Abdu-l.Qadir the second, and the father of Shaikh Abdu-'l- 
Qàdir? who at the time of writing is occupying his venerable 
father's place in Uech, by drawing him (more closely) to God. 
And ihe late saint, (may God have mercy upon him » since he 
had already many times asked for assistance from this disciple, 
who was after his own heart, and turned to him in every impor- 
tant business, and had asked * that a faéisah? might be offered 
up on his (the late saint’s) behalf, delayed to draw up his 
blessed tree of spiritual succession and to issue a permit for 


* +4= 060. 
1 $i? geh saf. 20-4 1-10 4 8004104 600444146 à 


2 0-1 Q> ullo an. 14246414304 40+ 70-14 30410484 100 
24 200 4 G0 A00 4001. The totals of the two chronograms differ by one. 
This latter chronogram is given in Abi-’l-Ma’ali’s life, on p. 103 of the text 
of ‘this volume as the date of his birth, and therefore presumably gives 
N ^ 
the correct date. 

8 eal 9 yh. . i Ñ 

$ An NAR of the belief among Muslims leading the religious ife that 
iomething which seems, according to their ideas, to correspond to the Sacra. 
monk of Orders in the Christian. Church, is necessary to enable a man to 

ligious instructor of the people. 
ie tite is given on p. 91 (text) of this volume. (Chapter 1T, No. XVI.) 
$ The word vtt is omittcd in MS. (B) probably by an oversight of the 
ot Prayers offered up for the welfare of any person. Vide "Qinzn-i-Eàm," 
h w" " 
Jafar Sharif and Herklots, e. v. " Fateeha neeut khyr kee.’ 
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perfecting.of disciples until he himself went one day to the town 
of Satkara,! where ihe saint (may God have mercy upon him!) 
had many times previously lodged, on which occasion, when 
under the influence. of his ecatatic longing after God, he said, 
“ Hero is Shaikh Ghaus-i-A‘zam (may God be pleased with. him !) 
who has come and signifies that he entrusts to me his prayer- 
carpet, staff, tree of spiritual succession, horse, covered litter, 
and all the appurtenances of Shaikh-dom and spiritual leader- 
ship.” When the saint (may God* sanctify his tomb!) waa 
informed from on high of that occurrence, and when his know- 
ledge of it was afterwards completely confirmed, he entrusted 
the divine charge committed to him to him whom his soul desired, 
but who appeared as though he were the seeker (not the sought 
after), returning from his soaring flight (of ecstasy) to ordinary 
intercourse (with his fellow creatures), and spread the mat of 
sojourning in the newly-built town of Shirgarh, near to Chati,’ 
and half-way between Multan and Pattan, started a new order, 
the Qadiriyyah,* which is midway between the two exalted orders, 
Sahvawardiyyah and Cishtiyyah, (blessings on them, all three, 
from God!) and in the Divine power and by means of close 
connection with the true God, he so carried forwards the work 
that the sound issuing therefrom will not die away? until the 
sounding of the last trump. 

When Malla 'Abdu-'làüh of Sultànpür, who was known 
as: Makhdümu-'l-Mulk, girded his loins to strenuous efforts 


1 Vide suprà, p. 48, n. 6. . 

2 The word 4Ut is omitted in MB. (B). As vowel points are not used the 
reading of MS. (B) is to the same purport as that of thà text and MS. (A), 
but would be literally translated, “ May his tomb be sanctified,” 

š MB. (B). The text and MS. (A) have ite! Vide supra, p. 47, n. 6. 

+ This order mast not be'confonnded with an older order bearing the same 
title, instituted in A.H. 661 (A.D. 1185.6) by Sayyid ‘Abda-’]-Qadiri-’l-Jilani, 
surnamed Pir-i- Dastgir, whose shrine is at Baghdad. ‘The older order is the 


most popular religious order among the Sunnis of Asia. Hughes’ Dict. of 
Talim, sv. X 


5 These orders have been already referred to. Following the names of 


these two orders the text wrongly has 45 AL 9. The conjunction 
must be omitted to make sense. 
$ Both MSS, insert èS here, 


which makes nonsense, and is rightly omitted 
in the text, 


7 Both MSS, have M2443, but the textual emendation ig correct. 
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in uprooting the ‘men of God, becoming the means of 
the death of several of them, he sent an imperial order 
in the name of Salim? Shah Sir, the Afghan, from Gwaliyae, 
summoning the holy Miya’ among others, in obedience to which 
order the Miya set out in haste with one or two attendants, and, 
meeting Makhdümu-'1-Mulk, outside Gwáliyár, with marks of 
the greatest? respect, alighted in a spot where he sat down 


“with him, arid where a beneficial conversation took place. The 


pernicious mischief-makers, as soon as they witnessed this con- 
versation, fled away to every corner, so that they could not be 
discovered even by search being made. Makhdümu-1-Mulk said, 
“ Their report is not on this ground (alone) falsified.” ^ After 
much talk and conversation the Shaikh asked “ What was the 
real motive for summoning us religious mendicants P" Makh- 
dümu-'l-Mulk replied, “I heard that your disciples, when perform- 
ing the religious exercise of zikr, said ‘O Da’id, O Dead i "U 
The Shaikh replied “There has probably been some mistake in 
hearing, owing to a similarity of sounds, or else my followers must 
have said ‘O Wadüd, O Wadad!’”® In connection with this 
matter the Shaikh remained for a whole day, or a whole night," 


1 Vide Badáoni, Vol. I. (trans. Ranking), pp. 513-525. The “men of God” 


` referred to seem to have been the Mahdawis, 


2 pile MS. (A). The text has the corrupted form eh. 

8 pis omitted in MS. (B). The text rightly follows MS, (A). _ 

* The text haa USE een erroneously. Both MSS. read pm 
pital». . . 

5 abi t° €55 C. MS. (A) has 2403. The text rightly follows 
MS. (B). u M sl 

$ Makhdümn-l-Mulk accused Shaikh Da'üd of permitting his disciples to 
address their zikr (vide Hughes’ “Dict. of Islam," s. v.), directly to bim 
(Da'üd) instead of to God.  Dà'üd rebuts the accusation by asserting that the 
words actually used, which might conceivably have been mistaken for *O, 
Da'üd!" were “O, Wadüd!" ie, “O, God!" 5334 means "loving." 
EI e «the loving King ” is one of the titles of God. 

7 Yoga ad KY A (os? l 3y $2. The editor of the text appears 
to be doubtful as to the meaning of the words es we b for He finds it 
necessary to explain in an apologetic footnote that this is the reading of each 
of the three MSS. to which he had access. It seema to me that the 
author means to say that Dà'üd spent about twelve hours with Makhdümu-l- 
Mulk, and that he (the author) cannot say whether the conference began in 

n 
the morning or in the evening. 


32. 


33. 


E 


bestowing on him sublime exhortations and advice, and impartin 
to bim precious knowledge and facts relating to God.! Maki: 


dümu-1-Mulk was much affected and dismissed the Shaikh from 


that place with honour. 

On one occasion the austerity and piety of Miyàn Hisàmu-'d-di 
of Talamba,* may God have mercy upon him! (some of wh M 
glorious attributes are. mentioned. in the Najatu-'r- Rashid) hap. 
pened to be the subject of conversation in the noble assembl ot 
the Shaikh, and he said “ Ah, what a pity was it that the Mayan 


failed in personal desire of and love for God, and was th ve 
P ; the slave of 


Hemistich. 


i me hast kept one thing, and (many) things are lost to thee,” 
eware, at the last,3 from whom thou remainest apart."4 


ni liberality and charity of thé ShaikA's disposition were such 
n certain fixed occasions,’ ei ice i 

he scattered abroad in promiscuous pun ° wal the mons nd 
goods that he had received gratuitously, and he and his eh ast 
wife kept nothing in the cell that was their dwelling h te a 
earthen pot and a piece of .old matting, and when he saw that his 
treasure-chest was fall he would again in the same man: o 
disburse its contents in promiscuous charity,? and notwithstanding 
this (profusion), on the birth-day and feast-day of the holy Ghaus-i- 
Azam (may God be pleased with him!) all the needs? of the pil 
grims, whether of high or low degree, who, to the number of neari ; 
a hundred thousand souls, more or less, were gathered to the : 
were met by disbursements from the alms-chest of his hospice, 

1 olea (pba y lao, | 

3 Vide supra, e n. 4, 

V MS. (A) has l. The text, right! i š 

Peine » rightly following MS. (B), reads yf. 

5 The text reads wf dia ò. À I 
(B) adds 355. after 3$. EN may or M idu w 
AKA only that the occasions were fixed by the Shaikh himself, 
Ka Du co “he relinquished to rapine.” Bot Mss. read, for 
*, aloe. Y prefer the reading of the text. ' 

T yaha leka, “ he ordered a raid (to be made)." 

8 adh plae, MS. (B) omits Af. 


an interpolation. It 
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and that profusion, praise be to God, is still continued, nay rather, 
is increased many fold. Somo of the auspicious utterances of his 
inspired tongue; the intérpreter of divine truths, are as follows 1 :— 
* Ín the name of. God, tlie Director and Guide in the darkness 
of oceans and deserts,” Y have many times seen and experienced 
the efficiency of this holy saying in positions of fear? and danger, 
Another is:— 
“Praised be He in respect of Whose Essence our thonghts are 
bewildered, 
« Praised be He in respect of the understanding of Whom our 
understanding soars.” > 


And there are many other examples of such prayers, praises 
zikrs and choice phrases, and the signet-ring posy of that holy man, 
composed by himself, was as follows :—. 


“< Dg'üd has been effaced in name and trace 
* For poverty effaces all traces.” 


When I, the author of these pages, in the time of Bairüm Khan, 
(that best of times, when India was as a bride,*) was a student in 
Agra, I heard from certain darvishes great reports of the Shaikh’s 
noble and majestic attributes, and from that time forward I sowed 
the seed of attachment to and trust in him in the ground of pre- 
‘paration (for meeting him) and was in secret a slave to this desire 
(of meeting him). . ` 
Hemistich. 


** Aye, verily 5 doth the ear, in true lovers outstrip® the eye.” 
yey M > 


1 ail, omitted in MS. (A). 

2 312°, MS. (B) has lilie which does not make sense. 

3 Both MSS. read ibl, and there is 2 footnote in the text giving this 
as the reading. of the MSS. It is, however, wrong. The reading of the 
text ( BÀ) is probably correct, though it is not very good Arabic, 

4 Badioni’s abhorrence of the infidelity of Abü-L-Fazl and Akbar's later 
advisers causes him to forget his abhorrence of the Shi'ah tenets of Bairam 
Khin. 

5 cof cf. MS. (B) has ¿SD cel which is nonsense. 

s iae gay text. MS, (A) has UAH, which reading T prefer, #5 it 
seems to mo that 23 would accompany m more fitly than 4946, 
Y have nevertheless translated the phrase by“ outstrip” rather than by 
"excel! The meaning docs not guler, The reading of MB. (B) is not 


distinct, 


Pay my respecta to that 

garment meet for the d mba 
which the angels do go, and set out! for 
But Sometimes my father, who has 
forgiveness of hig Sins, withstood me 
Way, and sometimes I was let by other 
means of disappointing me of the frui 
£ period of twelve years passed over m 

© servants of t rt, Shai 

traveller, who had inst? ee dab Kala Py names 
knowledge of the Shaikh, like the B r 
his shadow on Badšon and "n 
pity that the holy Miy 


(be content to) rest with hope 
ce see him P” This soul-subduer 
soul, and the Most High God 
ment of my desire), for Muham- . 
personal service I was, went in 
zü from Kant u Gila + towards the 
ning that happiness were thus pre- 


1m 2x i i 
; m: M 18 omitted in both MSS, and rightly inserted in the text, 
e cxt has Ge Both Mag. read 344, which is ul 
M wrongly omitted in MS, (A) tet 
Vide Bad&oni i 
eri RA Mop (text), P. 153. These events happened in th 
H, 981 (A.D. ^ Hintu Gila (Shahjahinpa ( à 
Husain Klare jg Sh: pür) was Muhammad ` 
5 "d es (B) has Nays bye 
E adle yaya dls Abo CAA D 
I dx pA (ü à 
HA wo) (iext). Both MSS, have m le. The sense 
T aniline ual Slao calls + E 
. nA TOS QSYS M Cep. The li i 
("a light sparkled from his auspiciuns incisors”) as ween ee this 
in English that I havo softened the expression of Ba š 
veneration for the Shaikh, In pluin English 
than that the holy man shewed, his teeth when he 


ids 80 very grotesquely 
nta almost idolatrous 


the phrase means no more 
smiled, 
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heart, and from which the secret of the Countenance of. God was 
manifested. In short for the space of three or four days I acquired 
some advantage from this transitory life. 

Few days passed on which Hindus, to the number of fifty or a 
hundred, more or less (on each day), did not come with their 
families and kindred to pay their respects to that holy man, 
receiving the high honour of conversion to Islam, and obtaining 
instruction in the faith.! I found the gates and walls and trees 
and dwellings. of that delectable town filled with the sound of 
the telling of rosaries and the reciting of God’s praises, and the 
Shaikh bestowed on me his auspicious cap, saying? ''Be? 
thou my deputy to thine own people, for (thus to appoint a 
deputy) is my wont," and he sent a kerchief and a veil from his 
chaste wife% to my wives? and children, and when I made a 
representation to him, saying, “If yon bestow on me the gift 
of a-shirt, it will be light upon light.” After some reflection 
he said “That also will arrive in due time.” Having disclosed 


` to him some of the secrets of my heart and my designs and 


intentions, I endeavoured to obtain leave to depart. At this 
point® that holy man left his masjid in his closed travelling 
litter, owing to his great weakness, and set out for my first 
halting-place, I, taking the pole of the litter on my shoulder, 
walked for some paces with it. While I was thus employed a 
powerful fit of weeping overcame me, and the Shaikh, stopping 
the litter, said, “Put me down." He alighted, and sat down, 
and spoke so much of the knowledge and love of God, the Most 
High, that my agitation re-doubled. One day, at the time of 


1 Badáonrs enthusiasm probably leads him into some exaggeration here. 
Taking the number “fifty or a hundred” to be about seventy-five, and 
supposing that these conversions were made on two hundred days in each 
year-~a very mild ronderiug of the authors statement—we should have a 
result of 15,000 converts per annum, 

2 The text rightly follows MS. (B) with $3»459 BMS. (A) has $4595, 
which is incorrect. : 

š MS. (B) incorrectly omits the word ql: 

4 Lit, "ihe folk of the house of purity,” a eiroumlocution in strict 
accordance with Muslim etiquette, 

5 The text reads wiileio, Both MSS. have e»laie, which I prefer. 

© whe qui)». MS. (B) bas (aks yo, a misspeliing due to the employ- 

oi 
, of the Yoj db, 


ment, in speaking. 


8 


35. 


36. 
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leave-taking, I represented, through Miyšñ 'Abdu-'l-Wahhüb, 
one of the Shaikh’s sincere companions, 
the text), “ Blessedness awaiteth them and a goodly home," ! 
that a report was current among the holy men of Hindustan 
that the time for the rising of a religious leader was at hand, 
that most of that body, (4e., the holy mén,) concurred in fixing 
on one of the Sayyids of that country, whose ancestors had 
formerly been seated on the throne of empire in Dihli and 
Badüon for some time, that they were engaged in making pre- 
parations for a holy war and in collecting arms, that they 
professed to have received directions * from the holy Ghaug-i- 
A‘zam® (may God be pleased with him!) to engage in this 
affair, and that they had implicated with themselves some of the 
Amirs on the frontier, aud that some of them professed to have 
received supernatural encouragement during their assemblies 
and when they were in difficulties, 


and purposed. to bring the 
object of their desire to an issue. The Shaikh asked me, “What 
is that Sayyid's mode of life, and condition P" I said * 


who lives a retired life, in holy poverty, 
law, a 'recluse and an ascetic who has 

passing most. of his days among the to 
nights in his cell in worship and submi 


(to whom is applicable 


He is a man 
conformably to the sacred 
resigned himself to God, 
mbs (of holy men) and his 
ssion to God, but ho is a 


=“ Pe. o <? 


L iplo a g mab. Quran XII, 28. 
£ 


3 This was evidently a descendant of Sultan *Al&'a-d.Din ibn-i-Muhammad 
Shih ibn-i-Mubàrak Shih ibn-i-Khigr Khan, the last Emperor of the Sayyid 
dynasty. Vide Badaoni, Vol. I, (trans, Ranking), pp. 400-402. This dynasty 


was not exterminated as was the usual oustom when an asurpation of the 
throne took place, but the last Emperor was, in accordance with his own 
request, permitted by Buhlil Ladi, the usurper, to retiro to Badàon, It 


seems that Badàoni himself, disgusted with the fashionable infidelity, favoured 
the claims of this pretended Mahdi, 


55 omitted in MS. (B)- 
à fi» bo, MS (B) has rele to, which is nonsense. 


5 Vide suprà for the biography of Gha 
form Ghauthu-'lA*Qham, 


“Ayam, MS. (B) has the Arabic 


$ The text hore has the particle 2, whieh is iu neither MB, Its interpola. 
tion is unidiomatic, 
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‘man of good family, unrivalled and incomparable in his know- 


ili ènt moral character and follow- 
f the military art, of excellén ' raot 
A most worthy mode of life” The Shaikh said The members 
of that body (i.e, the holy men), are no trae darvishes, in that they 
N traduce the holy Ghaus,* and do him violence now that he can 
M longer help himself and those spiritual encouragements and 
s vs are all part of the delusions of Satan, for how could the i y 
Ghans (may God be pleased with him!) countenance such mat. n 
as this, he whose rule i$ always was that the people should eyes 
the love of the world from their hearts, and, in all pandon (an i 
sincerity, should set their faces towards the love ^ God, the M ost 
à? 
i i i d lusts, and not that one s 
High, abandoning vain desires an , an 
turn aside from the path of worship, asceticism and holy endoavonr 
to fall again into the net of the world, which is the enemy of NAM 
i “ God the Most High vonc 
Ly to that Sayyid from me, “ May 1 
to pos grace to stand fast in the path which you hold, Mi the least 
suspicion of any desire for evanescent delights remains (n D 
i it, and not to be 
it behoves you to strive to overcome it, ; 
parai by the impostures and misrepresentations of a powi dered 
i ing from the path. Though 
f know-nothings,* thereby straying à h ; 
the ‘sever of the world ghould attain to San) joya ol 
j d the seeker after the (sensnal) joys o 
object of worldly men, an manal) joya o 
i rds bestowed by the Ever g 
radise" should reach tbe rewar l 1 
God, that is, the maidens and mansions® of the next wor id, and 
: 


1 sto Als. Possibly “a married man with a family,” but I prefer the 
2 aw i & of what follows. The assertion 
i hich I have given, on account N 
anda zeligious Sayyid was a married man would make the statement that 
ten M uainted with the art of war a non sequitur. The nd N 
he is ot im erial descent gives a reason for his knowledge of t ha ar . us 
oh t w here inserts die UI asb). These words are in neither MS. 
e te 
i them. 
and Ï have omitted . u that helpless 
ex ë i mit highway robbery on 
3 agso HEY oT My 9 lit “com g 
one.” De mortuis nil nisi bonum. a 
+ ofl E Qe. The paradox contained in the expression can 
wtb wht fen 
sed in English. . " 
us eT eib (B) has M, evidently a copyist’s error. Nous solely 
s that thi jon i d here for one who is re aolel 
hews that this expression 18 use ° "one WAWAPA 
forthe purpose of attaining to the sensual joys promised to goo 
d. . . . 
P the Mn bas 3 y» Both MSS. have the conjunction 3, which the 
ne text ha u 
senge requires. 
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` relative Ulugh Mirzà (not Ulugh Baig Mirza, 
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the lover of God t should die of grief from the utter hopelessness 
M attaining his object, yet is the disappointment of this last a 
thousand-fold # better and more happy than the fruition and 
attainment of desire experienced by the former two classes of 
poor-spirited men.” And the Shaikh, speaking on this subject, 
scattered amongst us so many jewels of profitable advice that 
pearl-like tears began to fall from the eyes of those that heard 
him, upon the skirts of their robes, and, that (worldl ) object 
being forgotten, we were thrown into quite a different frame of 
mind, one above description, and? in that State of burniug 
anguish I bade the Shaikh adiou, uttering cries of grief. Ë 


“My heart, in the 1 P i 
ie ; in the hope that ono ery might perchance reach 
" Has uttered in this mountai i 
ain lamentation L 
never uttered by Farhad.” 5 eh as were 


And sinee the roads between Làhór and Shir, 
consequence of the rebellion of the Ulugh Baigi Mirzüs, closed 
both at the time of my going to Shirgarh and at the time of m ; 
return, and as I was alone, the Shaikh gave me an attendant as M 
guide, who was to take me to Shaikh: Abü Ishaq-i-Mibrang i 
Láhor$ one of the most noted of the holy man's de lies, in 
order that he might arrange to send me with 2 caravan to the 
army of Husain Khan, which had come to Lühor from Talamh N 
and was to proceed thence to Kànt.u-Güla, “ When Iv hed 
Labor T set out for Hindustan with Husain Khan's men,” va 


garh were, in 


I was 


! Le, he who loves God for His i 
Own sake, irrespective of 
reward. Cf, S. Francis Xavier's hymn, “ O Deus, emo amo te 1” any hope of 


3 yl yl, Both MBS. have J ijb. The readin 


f 
io me to he preferable, Bor the text appears 


Š The text omits 9, though both MSS, have it. 
$ ohi. (B) has «553, which makes nonsense, 


5 I understand this phrase to mean the Mirzis who were, with their 


l Mirz who was a yo 
"Umar Shaikh Mirzá and uncle of Babar) in rebellion. Younger brother of 


6 Hie hi: "n 
. His biography 18 given on p. 48 (text) of this volume, but no reference 
is mnde to the title Kyo, In the reading I follow MS, fA). The text and 
MS. (B) have =, The Ain-i i ! ; 
"bee e Ain-i- Akbar? (Calcutta text I, 233) ronds 5. 
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sitting one day at our halting-place at Sahüranpür! in a gardenu, 
consumed with grief at my separation from that holy man, when 
a traveller brought to me a Qédiri? shirt, which he had in his 
hand, saying, “ Take this, which I received from the haud of a 
venerable saint, and give me something to help me on my way.” 
Wheu I questioned him as to the truth of the matter he said 
“When Mirza Ibrahim Husain met with that mischance 4 I, with 
a party of his troops, overwhelmed with misfortune and a prey to 
plunderers, arrived stripped and naked at Shirgarh, where we 
attached ourselves to the holy saint, our helper, aud he gave some- 
thing to each of us. When my turn camo round he took this 
shirt off his blessed body, and bestowed it upon me. J, thinking 
that it would be irreverent to wear it, deposited ib iu safe custody, 
with a view to taking it away to some place as a rare gift; and 
now I leave it with you." received from him that mysteriously 
conveyed gift, that treasure wafted to me by the wind, as though 
it had been a blessing and benediction. 
Verses. 
* The perfume of thy shirt has reached me, 

My soul was ravished by that sweet odour. 

I had offered a fatihah 5 for union with thee, 

Praise be to God that my fütihah was accepted. 


And, remembering the word that he had spoken, I regarded 
this occurrence as a miracle and I now preserve that Joseph's 
coat? as I preserve my life—and praise be to God for all this! 


1 The chief town of the Sarkar of the same name in the S#ba of Dilhi. 
Now the headquarters of the District of the same name iu the N.-W. P. 

2 This expression seems (o have puzzled the editor of the text, for he 
appends a footnote stating that it occurs in all the three MSS. to which he 
had aceess. The Qadiri shirt was probably a shirt of a distinctive pattern or 
eut, worn by the Qédiryyah order of ascetics, founded by Shaikh Da’ud. 

* Bly gym bj. Both MSS. have, wrongly, By qs. 

4 Scil. when his army was defeated at Talamba, Vide Badáoni text, 
vol, IL, pp. 157, 158, 

5 A prayer for the attainment of an object, the recitation of the 4. 
or first chapter of the Quin being part of the exercise. 

6 It is quite possible that the soldier may have been instracted by Shaikh 
Dá'üd to deliver the shirt to Bad3oni, without mentioning that ho was merely 


xls 


a messenger. 
t Lit. * Joseph's shirt," The reference is obvious. 


38. 


39. 
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Verses. 


And as I have been the companion of desire for his excellency 
From the cradle, I hope that (that desire) will continue to 
the grave. 


Verses. 


Desire for thee within my mind, and love for thee within my 
heart, 


. Did enter me with mother's milk, and with my life will leave 


me. 


The following is a brief account of that holy man. He was the 
cynosure! of his time, an inspired prophet, and a worker of 
wonders and manifest miracles, giving clear proofs of his sanctity.S 
He had undergone severe discipline? and in holy endeavour had 
striven much. In early life* he acquired exoteric knowledge 
and had also been engaged in teaching. He had resigned himself 
to God and lived an eremite, going never to the houses of worldl 
men but once, when in obedience to the (royal) command he 
went from Shingarh to Gwaliyar to see Salim Shah; and 
although the Khalifah of the age when he was proceedin to 
Patan sent Shahbaz Khin? to summon the Shaikh to bestow 
on him the honour of a visit, the Shaikh made his excuses, sayin 
“ My secret prayers are sufficient.” He avoided to the utmost 
of his power the companionship of the lords of the earth 

i ' 


1 bs, literally “the pole-star," “ the pivot on which everything turns, or 
" 


the point of attraction.” “Cynosure,' as u ilton, 
- y sed by M. irly 
. š re, ilton, fairly represents 


3 The text haa e MS. (B) has P» ana MS. (A) has q^: Which has 
been altered to e er is without doubt the true reading, 

3 The text follows MS, (A) with whélyy, (B) has wach, 

* yfoJ—Text and MS, (A). MS. (B) bas cuf, which is wrong. 


6 Vide suprā, p. 58, n. 2. Th 
tho uss. pra, p. 98, e text has the corrupted form eiat. also 


9 Scil. the Emperor Akbar, who t jarāt i 
1579-4), > went to Gujarat in A.H. 981 (A.D. 
T Shahbaz Khin-i-Kambiü. Vide Ain-i-Akbari T. (trang. Blochmann's) 399. 


Shahbiz Khin was probabl l. issi i i 
| Ns probably selected for the mission as being, himself, of & 
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investing himself with the cloak of “ Poverty is my gloy.” i 
He was constant in almsgiving, and in pointing out to searchers 
after truth the path of holiness, and whosoever was so aided by 
fortune as to be led to the Shaikh received great profit from the 
precious utterances of that blessing of the age and cynosure? 
of the world. In the year H. 982 (A.D. 1574-5) his tent was 
pitched under the curtain of the Majesty of God the Most High, 
and in the Court of union with Him, may His glory be exalted ! 
The words “Ah, Shaikh Dà'üd the Saint!” 3 were found to 
give the date (of his death). May God bestow upon him His 
boundless mercy, and raise us with him in that hour when all 
shall be gathered together.* 


XVII Snaku5 Avan OF ANMROHA.S 


He was a traveller in the path (of righteousness) and: 
was mysteriously attracted (by the love of God), but notwith- 
standing this he neglected not one jot of the observances of the 
pure Law? Many miracles are related as having been performed 


l À saying of Muhammad. It is related that a beggar came to Mahammad 
vy. 
Shortly afterwards a second beggar approached with the same complaint. 
Muhammad replied, “ Poverty is disgrace both in this world and the next.” 
On being asked by hia companions how these two apparently contradictory 
sayings could be reconciled, he said, “ Did ye uot see that the first man had 
forsaken the world, while the second had been forsaken by the world P" 


complaining that he was poor. Muhammad replied “ Poverty is my g 


s alas) the point towards which all face in prayer. “Cynosure” does 
not literally translate either als or m (vide supra) but it ia the nearest: 
word we have in English to these words in the sense in which they occur in 
ihe text. 

8 e agio e b. 1041-4300 +10 + 600 -- 4 1-6 4 4 6 30-1 10 —- 082. 


4 For another account of Badiüoni's visit to this saint ride Badšoni, vol. H. 
(text), pp. 156, 157. Hasain Khan, Badion?s patron, also visited him about 
the same time, vide Badaoni IL, 156. 

5 A footnote in the text gives " Sayyid” as a variant, but both MSS. have 
* Shaikh.” . 

$ A pargana town in the sarkër of Sambhal, Sëba Dilhi Fide Ain-i- 
Akbari, vol. 1I. (teans, Jarrett), 289. 

7 That is to say that the Shaikh, though a Safi, observed the coremonial 
is believe 


and ritual law. "This is mentioned as something uncommon, for Sid 
that their supposed close union with God absulves them fróm the obligation 
of such observances. 
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by him. He lived and received disciples without pomp or cere- 
mony. When I after waiting upon the holy Miyün Shaikh 
Dü'üd! (may his honoured tomb be sanct urning 


y tified !) was returnin 
from the Panjab and travelled to Bad&on by way of Amroha, 1 
) ] 
paid my respects to the Sayyid already mentioned.* Ho read a 


verse from the glorious word (of God), and delivered an address, 
not on any fied theme, but now and again he would turn to 


me and make some remarks on the excellence of the reward and 


recompense * reserved for the long-suffering, and he quoted the 
blessed text “But good works, which are lasting... "5 and so 
ou to the end of the verse. And it afterwards? became manifest 
that this was an indication of the occurrence of a calamity which 
happened tome. The facts were briefly thus: Ihada daughter, 


L Vide supra, in the account of 
3 Scil. Shaikh Aban. 
for the variant referred 


Shaikh Da'üd's life (No. XVI) 
Hie being here styled “the Sayyid” 
à to in notə 5 on the preceding page, 
8 m we 3, may be translated either ag above, 
appointment,” which would moan that the discourse was not one of a regular 
series or delivered at a time when the Shaikh was in the habit of delivering 


an address, The text and MS. pari " 
ig better. ü (B) have csay b MS. (A) has CHE, which 


5 cl. MS. (B) has jet, evidently a copyisi? 


may account 


or by “not by 


8 error. 
ey Ge P ¿ tumas 


5 
5 These words, esl Lal DLS y ocour twice in the Qurén, once in 


Sarah XVIIL 44. 

HELL g smeru for 29.15. P. „Oros 

Mef p. ui ly abe nS ee i SITS 
“Bat good works, which are lasting, 

to recompense, aud be tter as to hope.” 
And in Särak XIX. 79. 


Fer Soe 2 buak wt rọ E 
We 8 5 pi ay iio SX wy SII, 

“ And good works, which are lasting, are better in the sight of thy Lord 
as to recompenre, and better in Lhe issue (than ali worllly posseasions).” 

It was probably the second of these two texts that the Shaikk quoted for 
the former is but a portion of a verse, while the latter isa complete verse 
"There is, however, no real difference between tho meanings of the two 
passnges. There is a difference of one word only in the Arabic und this 
difference in no way alters the sense in either case, 


8 ef om, MS, (A) bag cy! 3 ox), 


are better in the sight of thy Lord as 
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whom TI dearly loved, and while I was on this journey ! she 
passed away in Badüon from this deceitful world. Probably 
those consoling subjects were (mentioned) for the comfort of my 
“heart—but God knows all 1 

The Shatkh’s death occurred in the year H. 987 (A.D. 1579). 


XVII KuAja 'Aspu-sn-SuaHip. 


He was the orthodox successor of Khajagin? Khàja who was 
the true successor of the holy Khaja-yi-Ahrar (may God sanctify 
their souls). When Khaja 'Abdu-'sh.Shahid was born he was 
taken to the holy Khàja-yi-Ahràr, who took him in his arms and 
said “ He will be a wise man.” The revered Khàja was perfect 
both in outward appearance and in inward qualities. He practised 


Severe austerities,* striving much in the path of holiness, aud - 


was a compendium of all such. perfection as man can attain to. 
The people acquired grace from the precious utterances of that 
model of virtuous men, being. directed thereby in the path of 
righteousness and godly living. He walked in tho footsteps of 
the holy Khàja-yi-Alrár'(may God sanctify his tomb !). 

Coming from Samarqand to India he remained here for seventeen 
years, und in the year H. 982 (A.D. 1574-5) he said, “The time 
of my departure draws nigh, and I have been commanded to 
convey this handful of bones, of which 1 am composed, io the 
burying place of my ancestors in Samarqand.” He then set out 
for Samarqand, and on his arrival at Kabul it happened that 
Mirzà Shah Rukh had just taken the people of Kabul captive, 
and was returning with them to Badakhshán. By means of the 
intercession of the Khaja nearly ten thousand persons obtained 
deliverance from the bonds of tyrants and oppressors. Two or 


3 The particle aS is wrongly omitted from the text, which follows MS. (B). ` 


The reading of MS. (A) is correct. 
2 The text and (B) bave Kate which makes no sense as a name, unless 


? 

we take it to be a corruption consequent on the use of the aia dis, Mapi 
is the correot reading, as in MS, (A). 

3 Or, perhaps, ' in exoteric and esoteric knowledge.” 

4 ‘The text follows MS. (A) with lely, (B) has ela y. 
. 5 The text and MS. (B) have e$sl Mb, b. MS. (4) has Syke > ñb, 
‘The differehice does nob affect the sense. 

§ Vide “ Ain-i-dkbari,” vol. L. (trans, Blochmann), p. 312. 

9 
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three days after his arrival in Samarqand he bade farewell to 
this evanescent world,! and was buried beside his nohle ancestors. 
The Khájae's dignity is so high? that there is no necessity to 
attempt to establish it by a recital of the wonders and miracles 
worked by that;essence of perfect qualities. The writer of these 
lines saw from/afar the comliness of tho holy Khaja when he 
came to bid ^&, arewell to the Khalifah of the age, on the occasion 
when the Tmpefial Camp, at the time of its return from Patna’ 
had arrived“ in the district of Bhüñgaoñ and Patiyali® but 
I did not attain to the happiness of attending Š on him, or to the 
good fortune. of approaching? him. The peace of God be upon 
him and upon? his noble ancestors. ` 


XIX. SHAIKH ADHAN OF JAUNPÜR 
` (On him be God's mercy and acceptance.) 


He was the disciple of hie own venerable fother, Shaikh 
Baha’u-’d-din, of the Cishti 10 order, who was, in his time, deferred 


1 MS. (B) has for m wha which is correct, g m which is 
altogether incorreót. I 


2 MS. (B) has, for idle, piele, which does not make sense. 

5 This is spelt ds in both MSS. a spelling which ig quite correct in 
Persian, in which language the letter & does not exist. The editor of the 
text has Indianized it into 253, 

* MS, (A) has 232 Sóxes. The téxt and MS. (B) omit the auxiliary, The 
reading of MS, (A) ia preferable. 

_5-Two pargana towns in the sarkdr of Kananj, Süba Agra, Vide A. A. 
II. (trans. Jarrett), pp. 184, 185, 

6 nilo wrongly omitted from MS, (B), 

1 syle, OMS, (B) has, instead, eyan, which would mean “holding 
converse with.” I have adopted the reading of MS, (A), followed in the 
text, (A) being. in my opinion, a better authority to follow. than ( B) Apart 
from the question of authority I see no reason to prefer [Pd to aylan, 

8. These words (¿le 2 ) are omitted from MS. (B). Their omission 
destroys the sense. 

9 The principal town of the sarkdr of the same name in the Siba of 
Ylih&bás or lJühábüd. It was for a time the capital of a Mubammadan 
kingdom. It is now the head-quarters station of the Jaunpir District, N.-W. P, 

10 This order has been already described. 
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tot by the holy men of the age. He reached the full period of 
man’s natural ife,? nay; he exceeded it, for his sons, being seventy 
or eighty years of age, attended him, likewise his grandsons, in 
their degrees He spent the best part of his life wholly and 
completely in worship and in acquiring the knowledge of God. 
Although he had acquired much exoterie knowledge, yet he 
never gave instruction therein. He possessed to the highest 
degree perception of God, & keen longing after ecstatic songs 
and dances, and the faculty of being overcome by religions 
ecstasy. In spite of his bodily feebleness, and constitutional 
weakness, and the languor which prevailed over all his limbs, 
which were auch that he could hardly arise from his couch® to 
perform the ceremonial ablutions, the prayers and other® neces- 
sary acts without the assistance of his attendants, yet, whenever 
he heard the strains? of holy song he would arise in ecstasy and 
would involuntarily 8 join in the dance, with such violenee and 
strength that several persons could not, by their bodily power, 
restrain him.? Similarly in the case of the ritual prayers, he 
would perform the recitation of the sayings of Muhammad and 
the supererogatory prayers! in a sitting posture, and after he 


! tale, Li. “He who is followed.” 
3595. 

2 Gmb e. MS. (A) has, wrongly, ¿s*22b coser. 

3 A free translation of whi wily, © H 

4 una, ge. ` These Süfi-istic terms have already been explained, 
Vide Iptilahatu-'s-Sijiyyah (Sprenger). It is possible that the word Gs 
may be used here in its ordinary sense, in which case the words “ 
of God” would be omitted from the translation, 

6 eit d=”, «The place where he took his ease. 

ê MS. (B) wrongly inserta the conjunction > here, 
of the passage. . 

71. Sf, for which (B) has, incorrectly, eiT. 

8 mU «55 a most clumsy phrase, which I cannot believe to be the 
correct reading, though both MSS., followed by the text, have it. Tho 
expression, clumsy and unidiomatic asit ie, may have been used ironically, 
in which case the meaning of the pessage would be 
weakness in his caperings that...ete,” 


9 MS. (A) omits jl. 


10 diy 2 (X Exercises not enjoined on all, but practised by such as 
lay claim to sanctity. 


MS. (B) wrongly omits the verb 


the meaning of which is clear. 


perception 


destroying the sense 


“He displayed auch 
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had been lifted up and had been placed in the posture for com- 
mencing the ritual prayers! he performed them standing, without 
any need of help. And it is matter of common notoriety that 
miracles, which came as naturally to him as eating and drinking, 
were performed by him without any ostentation. He left a 
numerous progeny, of auspicious disposition, and his wise sons, 
gray-bearded men, used to sit on either side of him in his 
illustrious assembly, for the purpose of receiving instruction, 
in such numbers that he who entered would be in doubt as to 
which was the holy Shaikh and which were his offspring. He 
compiled so many treatises of his sayings regarding the divine 
law, the path of holiness, and the Truth, that they are beyond the 
reckoning of ordinary people, nay of most of those who are specially 
,endowed,? nor can the hand of any imperfect and lewd person 

even touch the skirt of the interpreter of those divine secrets, 

The following fact (also) gave rise to suspicion, namely, that 
when the Kholifah of the Ago led his forces on the second occasion 
against Jaunpür? with a view to repelling and overthrowing 
his enemies, and there yet remained a three days’ journey between 
the Imperial camp and Jaunpür, the Shaikh died in the city, 
drawing over the face of his existence the veil of concealment from ^ 
this transitory world, and becoming thereby the verifier of (the 
text) :—" Nay, rather, they are living in the sight of their Lord." 5 

The writer of these pages never had the honour of waiting 
upon that pattern for the world.9 


L «mes ¿s ded >. 

2 (seb. Badšoniis evidently referring to those learned in theological 
bibliography. i 

5 The expedition against Jaunpür in 968 A.H. (A.D. 1561)-must; be the one 
referred to here. The date does not coincide with the date of the Shuikh's 
death, and Iam unable to account for the discrepancy. I can End no mention 
of ‘an expedition against Jaunpür in A.H. 970. Vide Badioni II. (text), 
48, 49. N ' 

4 pl foh. MS. (A) has DEI fob, which is more elegant, 

5 Quan iii, 163, The whole verse = 

eof oF oar Saree Ge Zeug wo ueo, f. oo ŠQ og ar 

- GBs pay die aal do Gel al dia 3 1913 o oic Y; 

“ And repute not those slain on God's path to be dead: Nay, rather, alive 
with their Lord they are provided for.” 

s GUf. Lit. “horizons.” ` 
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His death occurred in the year H. 970 (A.D. 1562-3) and the 
words “Shaikh Adhan”! were found to give the date of his 
death. ` 


XX. SmarkH 'Aspo-L-GmnarüR or A'gAwPÜR, 


A‘zampir* is a pargana town in the Saikür of Sambal. The 
Shaikh was the disciple of Shaikh *Abdu-l-Quddüs, of the Cishis 
orders He was perfect both in form and in inward qualities. 
He underwent severe discipline and strove* much in the way 
of holy endeavour, Divine grace was his companion in the 
following of the footsteps of the holy seal of prophecy,’ —may 
God bless and give peace to him and his family! He used very 
soon to obtain influence over auy one who was thrown into his 
company, aud how little adaptable soever a student might be, 
the attractions of the Shaikk would carry him beyond himself 
and would make him, even against his will$ inclined to the 
Shaikh’s service. . 

The Shaikh spent most of his time in giving instruction in 
religious knowledge. His eloquent words were peace to the 
turbulent heart, and hig wonder working tongue balm to the 
longing soul. In beauty of form and sweetness of disposition 
he was chief among his contemporaries. He received disciples 
and exhorted and advised the people. He wrote treatises on the 
mysticism of the Sufís In truth there can be no manner of 
doubt as to the Shaikh’s perfections of body and mind. After 
planting his footsteps within the circumference of (what is 
understood by the saying) “ Octogenarians are God's own freed 
men,’? he took his departure, in the course of the year H. 985 


1 200+ 10+ 60041444+5450=970. 

3 Vide. Ain-i-Akbart IL. (trans. Jarrett), 289. 

8 A short account of this order has already been given. 

4 MS. (B) wrongly omits the word $555 here, 

5 Le, Mubammad, styled “the seal of the prophets” as being the last 
to whom a divine revelation is to be entrusted. The expression [tn ot 
cannot be literally translated into English. It signifies “one iu whom the 
sealing, or completion of prophecy finds its refuge”—a clumsy phrase in 
English but very concise and expressive in Persian. 

$ SAAT ut. 


7 That is, freed from sin. ‘This is one of the “ sayings" of Mubammad, 
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(A.D. 1577-8) for ihe eternal mansions, and was buried in 
A'gampür. May God magnify his dignity ! 


XXE  Mrvà& Vastao-’p-ptn OF ABMADABAD.1 


He was descended? of the line of ‘Ali, but he was not wont to 
proclaim. his descent, on account of his being a foreigner He 
was one of the greatest of the learned men of the age, excelling 
in devotion, piety, and holy ‘endeavour, turning not aside from 
the path of the law, and, firmly seated in the corner of content- 
ment, was constantly occupied in giving religious? instruction. 
His grasp of all branches of knowledge, both of those which 
demand the exercise of the reasoning faeulty and of those which 
depend upon the memory was such that there was hardly & 
standard work, from light treatises on accidence? to books of law 
and medicine and the commentary on the Miftah® and the * Azudt 9 

1 Phe capital of Gujarat. 
z v. Both MSS: have ste), but the emendation in the text appears 


to be correct. 1f the reading of the MSS, be correct then we have ar 
additional reason for the Miyay’s refusal to claim descent from ‘All. Vide 
the following note. 

5 So I understund até ye! The meaning seems to be that the 
Shaikh's ancestors had so long ago left Arabia that he wisely refrained from 
claiming a descent which was perhaps not borne out by documentary evidence 
and was not likely to be generally accepted. It may be that the Miyn's 
descent was in the female line, in which case he would not rank aa a 
Sayyid. 

& Ms. (B) has dle for Salz? This is clearly a copyist’s error. 

5 eso, in neither MS.’ Iam not aware of the authority for ita insertion 
in the text, but it seems to me to be correct. 


6 qi) aside pols. The Persian phrase cannot be neatly and concisely 
translated into English. ` 

T "mi eie. This expression has puzzled me and the translation is 
conjectural. I have consulted learned Persians and natives of India on the 
subject, Shamsu-l-Ulamá Shaikh Mahmad-i-Gilini suggests sls) Gye, 
but Y can learn of no book with this title. Iam,of opinion that the reading 
of the text and MSS. is certainly wrong, 

8 Miftahu-’l-‘Ulim (clavis doctrinarum). Vide Vol. I. (trang. Ranking), 
428, note 2. 

9 Bl-Adhodi, liber A4dhods grammaticus, quem Tmám Abu Ali (Hasan Ber 
Abmed) Fürisi Grammaticus, anno [377 (inc. 3. Mai. 987)] mortuns, princi; 
Adhod-ed-dewlet composuit. U.K. 8158, ‘ 


supra, 
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which he had not either written a commentary on or annotated, 
and the people were continually profited by his auspicious sayings. 
God, may He be praised, is known by his epithet, “the Healer, 

and He made the MiyüA a manifestation of that name, so that 
every day the sick and afflicted, in countless numbers,! used to 
wait upon him and beseech him to pray for them, and would 
speedily experience the effects of that prayer. He never ient of 
his own accord to the houses of worldly men, but only once or 
twice in tho course of his life, and then in obedienve to a 
summons, and unwillingly! He did not even leave? his house 
and private masjid for the Friday congregational prayers. 

His house was the resort of the greatest and best men of the 
age. In his dress and mode of life he was in no way, distinguished 
from the common people, aud contented himself with coarse raiment, 
distributing in charity whatever he received by way of alms. 

He received his religious instruction from Shaikh Muhammad 
‘Ghang* and followed his rule, although he had been the accredit- 
ed disciple ofanother. He completed his studies with the Shaikh, 
drinking deeply and with relish of the fount of Safé-ism. ' 

When Shaikh Muhammad Ghaug went from Hindistan do 
Gujarat, in the reign of Sultan Mabmüd of Gujarat, Shaikh 
‘Ali Mutaqqi,® one of the greatest Shaik s, most influential 
religious leaders and greatest sages of that time, wrote a fatwā! 


1 The text has deem ETT Y, making &#> feminine. The reading of 
the MSS. ot Yy on Y is correct. 

2 MS, (A) has .g after 851. The text (B) omit it. 

EET e» Zal is the reading of both MSS. and of the 
text. It does not make sense, and seems to me to be a copyist'a error for 
vol, As such I have treated it. MS. (B) has or for eo The latter 
is correct. The fact here stated is mentioned to shew the Miyam's great 
dislike of publicity. According to the Muhammadan ritual law the Friday 
prayers should be recited in the congregation, 4.&., in the public masjid. 

£ No. III. supra. _ . 

6 J.e., during the reign of Shir Shah in Dihli. It was in conseqnenco of 
Shir Shāb’s ill-treatment of him thas Muhammad Ghaus fled to Gujarat. Vide 
su jin the account of Muhammad Ghaus, No. HI, 

6 MS. (B) wrongly reads (2 for sh. 

A legal decision delivered by a recognized doctor of the law on any 
point of the Muhammadan ritual or religioua. law. The fatw@ in this case 
would probably declare that Muhammad Ghaus was worthy of death as a 
heretic, thé execution of the sentence being left to the secular power. 
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for the execution of Shaikh Muham 
aprogated it! at the instance? of Miyaa Vajihu-'d.Din. When 
horse bg eins d-Din went on the first occasion to the Shute 

pase 8 powerfully attracted by bis face, and tore up the 
^ wd and Shaikh “Alí came, beside himself (with ra e) n the 

ya's house, and rent bis clothes and said, “ Why do Yo assent 
to the spread of heresy, and to a schism in the faith pra He 
answered, We foilow the letter and the Shaikh the spirit. O N 
a orstanding cannot reach his perfections and (even) as fi as 

e letter of the. law ® goes, no exception, by which hi ; à be 
pronounced blameworthy, ean be iaken? to him." And | s 
os MN cause of the great faith which the Sultāns and edere ct 
maja iy had in Shaikh Muhammad Ghaug, and of his deliverance 
MM position of peril, (me pde from that time repeatedly 

» ought to obey th 

piter the manner of Shaikh *Ali Motaqqi? aod the epic & M 
manner of my spiritual guide" (e, Shaikh Muh: nad 
Ghaug.) Miyaa Vajihu-d-Din passed away from this ode et 
gloom in the year H. 998 (A.D, 1589-90) and the words " Sheigh 


mad Ghaug, and the Saltau 


L Le., refused to carry it out, 

3 Lit. "on the signature of.” Vajihu-'d-din 
authoritative opinion or fatwü, under his signature, 
Ghaus was not worthy of death, , 

5 This seems to be the meaning of GLA 
means literally “ applying fora fatwü," or « 
textual reading is evidently correct, though thi 
very clear, 


* MS. (B) inserts 393- after €, erroneously, 
5 Lit,“ We are masters of. speech ; 
probably recitation of the ritual pray: 
ecstasy.” The translation well expresse 


8 “24 alb, 
1 Ev (B) has, erroneously 5 
8 . sa T a 
us MS. (B) omits (45.9, and substitutes ceke for cle. My opinion of this 
jani n T T N 
» Lie noises with that expressed by Colonel Ranking in some of the notes 
anslation of vol. I. Jt is evidently the work of an ignorant and 


careless scribe and is of very little value fi purposes of comparison, 
e value for pu 


probably delivered his 
declaring that Muhammad 


aa here used, but the word 
asking for legal opinion.” ‘The 
e readings of the MS. are not 


as it seems to me. 
(scil, religious discussion, or more 
era) and he is master of religious 
8 the meaning of the phrase, 
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Vajihu-’d-Din”! were found to give the date of his death : 
may God turn him towards acceptance ! 

Y may explain that I never had au opportunity of waiting ou 
these four. honourable men, and that what I have written of 
them is only what I have been able to learn incidentally. 


XXI. Miyds 'Aspu-nLAR NIYAZI or Sinum? 


The Niyázis? are a tribe of Afghans. Miyan 'Abdu-'llah was 
at firat the disciple of Shaikh Salim-i-Cishti 5 of Fatbpür. He 
used to remain always engaged iu his religious duties in the cell 
close to the Shatkh’s now hospice, which is now known as the 
royal place of worship. When Shaikh Salim? returned from 
his first pilgrimage to the holy places, which he bad made by 
land, Miyün *Abdu-'Üàh asked his leave to make a pilgrimage 
to the glorious city of Makkah, and the Shaikh wrote and gave 
to him a memorandum containing an account of the Shatkhs 
and men of God whom he had met in the countries of Arabia, 
Persia, and India, and the Miydà, travelling through most of 
those regions, sought out those various classes of holy men. 


1 'Phig would be an exceedingly neat chronogram. were it correct, but 
the sum of the letters is 099, one too many. MS. (A) inserts after the 
chronogram ri m e 

3 atit, the meaning of which is given by Steingass as “aiming at 
one thing and getting another," “ incident.” 

8 The chief town of the sarkar of the same name, in the Gba of Dilhi, 
Vide Ain-i-Akbari II. (trans, Jarrett), p. 281 and n. 4, and p. 295. Vida.aleo 
Hunters Imp. Gazetteer, 

å The Niyázis are a olan of tho Ghilzais or Ghiljis. They are principally 
engaged in the carrying trade between India avd Afghanistsn and the 
Northern States of Central Asia, and have been so for centuries, Vide 
Bellew's “ Races of Afghinistin,” p. 103, din-i-Akbars I. (trans. Blochmenn), 
483, 484, IL. (trans. Jarrétt), 393 (n.) and 402 (n.)- 

5 Vide suprà No. VIII. Thè text and both MSS. have el for ple 


The reading is wrong, for the references in the text clearly shew that it 


is Shaikh Salim that is referred to. geb is eon corrupted by the figure 
called &JLel. . 

6 sU liaas Vide Sbaikh Solim's lito, and tho notes thereon, for 
Akbar reverence for him, and the reason of it. Vide also vol. IL. (text), 
109, 255. Vide also Tabagat-i-Akbari, Lucknow edition, pp. 827, 328. 

" The text has put a misprint for elt which is itself wrong. Vide 
note 1. 

10 
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Tn company with the friends of Mir Sayyid Muhammad (may 
God sanctify his soul!) who had! set up 5 claim to being the 
Mahdi and! had travelled to Gujarat and the Dakhan, the 
Miyan at last adopted those opinions? and in the reign of Salim 
Shah, spent his time, in the manner already mentioned,’ in 
Biyána, in the corner of obscurity and retirement, living without 
pretensions and without ceremony, being, like ordinary men, free 
from encumbrances and attachments. And when Islem (Salim) 
Shah, 28 has been mentioned in the case of Shaikh *Ala'i.of 
Biyáus—may God have mercy upon him bitterly persecuted 
him, being prompted thereto by Makhdümu-'-Mulk, and had 
him severely beaten, with a view to preventing him (from preach- 
ing his doctrines),* he again set forth on his wanderings, travel. 
ling in various parts of the world, and in the latter years of his 
lifc he abandoned (his belief in Mir Sayyid Mubammad's) claim 
to being the Mahdi, and, retreating into a corner of retirement 
in Sirhind, followed the same. mode of life as other holy meu 
When the Emperor rebuilt that celi which was near the Imperial 
palace he named it the ‘ibadat-Khana (place of worship), and, 
the name of Miyaa ‘Abdu-Hah being mentioned in connection 


with it, he was summoned from Sirhind, and had a personal 


interview with the Emperor, no other person being present, and 
His Majesty put questions to him. The Miyan, disavowin 
(any. belief in) the Mahdawi doctrines, said, “At frat the 
companionship of that sect seamed good to me, and I according! 
inclined to their doctrines, but after that the truth concerning 


l The words 539) are wrongly omitted from MS. (B). This MS. also has 
eta ja for eps, 

a Le, the opinions of those who believed Mir Sayyid Muhammad to be the 
Mahdi, The worda are e b what, for which MS, (B) hag’ &Àj pb wlay, 


which is pure nonsense, 


3 Vide vol. I. (trans, Rankin, É ; 

N HL e g), pp. 518-520 for an account of the perse- 
cution of Miya {or Shaikh, as he is there called) ‘Abda’Hah b pon 
Shah, at the instigation of Makhdümu-'l-Mulk. d m 


$ Vide the reference in the last x. 
ote for an account of i 
the Mahdawis by Salim Shah, mat of ie persecution of 


5 Lit. “ choosing.” 


6 à) i p 
dae) bans. + MS. (B)has 452. The dots in MS, (A) are placed at 
raudom, bat the word there seems to be lays. 
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the True God was revealed to me, and I recanted.” His Majesty 
sent him back with honour. and in the year H. 993 (A.D. 1585) 
at the time of the expedition to Atak,! when His Majesty 
reached Sirhind, he again sent for the Miyü&, and offered him 
some land as madad-i-ma‘agh,* but he, making contentment his title- 
deed, would not accept it, but the Emperor had the grant made 
out, whether the MZyd& would or no, and had it delivered to him, 
and he, obeying the Emperor's order, received the farman, but 
nevertheless forsook not his habit of relying on God alone, and 
did not in any way concern himself. with the grant throughout 
his life. He made the books Ihya* and Kimiya® the guides of hia 
actions. In the year in which Ulugh Mirza’s rebellion took 
place I was with Muhemmad Husain Khan. I saw the MiyáA 
in Sirhind, and he gave me some profitable lessons from? the 
lhyà, which he had with him. A friend of his, named Mahnaid 
Khan, who had been intimate with him since the days of lslem 
(Salim) Shah, and to whom Shaikh Mubarak, at the time of the 
persecution? of Shaikh *Alà'i bad given the title of Saifu-'Háh 
(“the sword of God”), asked him, “What is the heart?” 


1 Vide vol. II. (text), pp. 347 et seqq. Almo Akbarnama (text), ILI. 465 
et seqq. 

3 Le., land to be held in aima tenure, for his subsistence. 

8 Ie., “to what he had,” and no more. 

4 This book was the Ihyd’s 'Ulimi-'d-din. "Ihy& olum ed-din, doctrinarum 
religionis vivificatio, auctore Imam Shafiita Hojjat el-islàm . Abu Hamid 
Mohammed Ben Mohammed Ghazdli,mortuo in urbe Tus anno 506 (ino. 10 
Jal. 1111)" H.K. No. 171, where « fall account of the book is given. 

$ The Kimiya'u-s-sa'üdat. “ Kímiyá el-seddet, alchymia beatitudinis. 
Opus Persicum paraeneticnm et ethicum, quod Imam Hojjet el-islim Abu 
Hamid Mohammed Ben Mohammed Ghazáli, anno 605 (inc, 10 Jul, 1111) 
mortuus, composuit, eb in quatuor titulos et quatnor fuleimenta, ut in 
prsefatione dicit, im usum multitudinis hominum qui talia desiderant, 
distribuit." H.K. No, 10,998, where a full account of the book is given. 

5 MS. (B) wrongly omits 5t. 

7 The text here has p, which is in neither M8. Its insertion does not 
affect the sense. 

8 MS “attraction” or “disturbance.” ‘‘ Persecution” is the best 
translation in this passage. 

9 Mabmüd Khin was asking for enlightenment on one of the subtleties of 
the §afis. In order that his question may be understood it is necessary to 
know how the Süfis defined the Persian word d, of which the Arabic 
aynonym is wi, The Isfilahatu-’e-Rafiyyah (Sprenger) gives the following 


were, 
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He replied, “ Between us and tho heart lie a thousand stages. l 


Why do you ask about this matter ? Say something on ethics." 
Afterwards, à propos of the meution of Mir Sayyid Muhammed 
of Jaunpür (may God sanctify his soul !) he brought forward | 

old Mughal and asked him to say what he knew of the Sa ‘at 
He said, “At the time of the death of the holy Mir Says ia 
Muhammad of Jaunpür I was present in Farah? when ho 


definition, s.v. lly, “The heart is an enlightened incorporeal 

the mean between the rah and the nafs.’ The words (ra na pi 

(nafs) both mean soul, and are sometimes considered Md id p PAN 

the other. But According to other authorities 79) signifies thet whe ue 

is life” and nt n that whereby ig intellect, or reason,” eo. whew on, 

ws God takes away his (pP, but not his C2» which is not taken wwe 
esth; and the cyst is thus called because of its connection with the 


475, or “breath.” (Vide Lane, Arabio Lexicon, sub vocibus), 
° 


clear that the connection between uti and ot is very close, for, if it 
ü ; u 


But it is not 


fe 
one could hardly be deprived of his Qu) during sleep. But see also 


the Iptilahate. *s-Süftyyah. . A 
tilähätu- s-8 b PER 
defined :— yyah sub vocibus I and c». The former is thus 


“An i 
nafs is the fine ethereal essence which supports life, sensation, and 


volua i i 
Midi aa the philosopher (scil, Aristotle) hag called it the 
faculty ud M M 8 mean between the heart, which is the reasoning 
kasa A PA wo » which is referred to in the Qur'an aa “ the olive tree,” 
oe eee being blessed, neither of the east nor of the wost” 
mam, and Daa nd M dignity and blessedness which it confers on 
nor from the west, the world of gross bodies moni of diembodiod spirits, 

ge is thus described :— 
pert ae ain pl à enl language of the Ẹäfis ig the fine and incorporeal 
vapour toed a M D e technical language of physicians it is the fine 
vation, nad thew ey eart, which receives the effect of life, sensation, and 
MAPA » eetvelY are called, in their technical language an-nafe, 
and their ante PA em is the heart, which conceives general conceptions 
maat (f T I ail prophors make no distinction between galb and rühu-'L- 
ed n) M joh thoy describe as the reasoning facalty.” Tt ig 
question wt a iyoh 'Abdu.llüh's anxiety to avoid the discussion of a 

i o! is sort, and to take refuge in aome ethical, or indeed 

question, in order to escape from it. ; pees any other 

le L s LA ` 

1 rut eka css J. Lit. “asked him for hia testimony." 

cwn in Sijisten, vide Ain-t-Akbari I. (trang, Bloch: 

(trans. Jarrett), 398, and note. mam Sle, TL 
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ithdrew his claim to being the Mahdi, and said, ‘I am not the 
promised Mahdi. ” 1 God knows (the truth). In the meantime 
Mahmid Khan said softly “ Miyan * Abdu-'llàh did wonderfully 
well in sending the unfortunate Shaikh ‘Ala’i to his death, while 
he himself retraced his steps.” * 

Miyäù 'Abdu-'llàh removed the baggage (of existence) from 
this borrowed? lodging to the neighbourhood of Divine Pro- 
vidence (may his dignity be honoured !) at the age of 90, in the 
year H. 1000 (A.D. 1591-2). May God grant him a dwelling in 


the highest heaven ! 
XXIU. Suam Anü-rL-FarH or Gusarir. 


He was the son-in-law of the reverend Mir Sayyid Muhammad, 
of Jaunpür (may God sanctify his honoured tomb!), but he 
never saw the Mir and his connection with him by marriage 
did not occur until after the Miv's death. He was a man of 
very high position and dignity, endowed with perfections. He 
waa firm and unshaken in his adherence to the doctrines of the 
Mahdawi sect, holding to them resolutely, since, when he was in 
the honoured city of Makkah and in Gujarat, the closest bond of 
friendship existed between him and Shaikh Gada'i® In the 
time of Bairam Khan, the Khan-i-Khanén,’ he came to Agra in 


1 Miya “Abdullah evidently brought forward this old Mughal, with his 
“ testimony,” to justify bis secession from the Mahdawi sect, by proving that 
Mir Sayyid Muhammad himself before his death relinquished his pretensions 
to being the Mahdi. Badaoni, who inclined towarda the Mahdawi doctrines, 
seems by his use of the expression et aut 2 to have disbelieved the 
Mughals testimony, or, ab any rate, to have regarded it as doubtful. The 
necessity for some justification of Miya 'Abdu-llak's change of views is 
shewn by Mabmüd Khün's comment on his conduct, which immediately 
follows. t 

2 Lit. “ withdrew his steps from the cirole.” 

3 Le, this lodging which ia given us only for a time, or, as it were, 


on loan, 
4 Here both MSS. have “ Mahmud.” The textual emendation is correct. 


5 The text follows MS. (B) with jy. The reading of MS. (A) which 
J have followed, is correct. ‘ Mir” was one of M. Muhammad’s titles as a 
Sayyid. The title Mirzd is in India almost exclusively bestowed upon 
Mughals, 

6 Shaikh Gadi'i.yi-Kembü of Dilhi, the Sadru-'s-Sudür, vide vol. Il. text, 
pp. 29, 80, et infra chapter ii., No. IV. 


1 Vide vol, II. text, Ain-i-Akbari, and Akbarndma passim. 
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connection with some important business, but in a short time that 
terrible disaster! occurred, and the Shaikh returned to Gujarat, 
When I was a student I waited on the Shatkh for half a night 
in the quarter of Shaikh Baha’n-’d-din Mufti (may God have 
mercy on him !), on the far side? of the river at Ágra, on the 
introduction of Maulana *Abdu-'llàh of Qandahir, the relative 
of Haji Mahdi of Làhür. He was sitting alone in a bare 
room, busily employed in reading ? this tradition of the prophet, 
(may God bless him and save him !) :—“ No number of people 
Shall sit together to mention God but that angels shall surround 
them, and the merey of God cover them, and tranquillity * come 
upon them; and God remembers them as men who are with 
Him.” He translated that saying and I received instruction in 


the ecstatic worship of the Süfis? and was employed for some 
time therein, and experienced a wonderful and 9 strange, accession 
of divine grace, and the (inner) meaning of the Quran was 
disclosed to me, and for some time" my condition was such that 
I believed every sound and voice which fell "pon my ears to be 


the mystic chanting of the Sifts. I saw some of the Shaikh's 


The, Bairam Khán's. dismissal, his estrangement from the Emperor, 
rebellion, and violent death, 


8 Le, the east side of the river, the far side from the city of Agra. 
5 M8. (A) omits dhA, 
PP vee . 
* The word used here ig Loren from the root ose (“it was, or became 
P fe 

still, motionless or stationary”). The Meaning of Eco 
(Ar. Lea. s, v.) as * calmness or tranquillity, gravity, staidness, steadiness, or 
sedateness,” and, “a quality inspiring reverence ór veneration.” Its meaning 


in Arabic is thus quite clear. But ita etymology calls to mind the Hebrew 
Dau (praesens Dei Majestas, as Gesenius Hives it) This Hebrew word 


is Rabbinical, not Biblical. T'he-Arabio word dea 
Hebrew HDD but has not, in Arabic, the same 


that Muhammad, in using the word 
Rabbinical tradition in his mind. 


583. Vide Hughes! Diet. of Islam, e v, ziv. 
ê M8. (B) has 3 between A=" and rev 
omit it. The sense is not affected either way. 
1 ose (MS. (A) and text). qr IS. MS, (B). 


is given by Lane 


is used to translate the 
meaning. It is possible 


| if he did 80, may have had some 


25. "The text and MS. (A) 
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from talking foolishly,' had 
isci ho, to guard themselves ! 
(tena) glued. their lips together, some of them (for the same 
les in their mouths. . . 
e yaar P e Shaikh s death. and where and when it occur- 
ed aro not known. (May God remember him to his good !) 
red, 


XXIV. Swamy Ast Isuio ow LAHOR. 


ema : aga 

He was one of the spiritual successors of Miyan Shaikh Da ia 

; God sanctify his tomb !) In his activity (in traversing ° 

d f righteousness) he surpassed all his contemporaries, on 
h as one of the most wonderful works of God š (ve n praise ^ 

e i i an 

i ini he was beside himself, 
i for his spiritual guide à s : 

N: in do such an intimate relationship with his holy personality 
thet one might say that the two persons were one clear war 
en Men in two well turned phrases. Neither the dust ° 
dependent. existence nor the soi) of potential existence pesi: 
athe skirt of his robe, and at the mere sight of il thoug s 

M ified!) cast their rays o 

He be honoured and glorifie ) . 
š h Mask tad thoughtless heart, and the pain of soarobing after 
Go 6 presence 
w hi Wed no 5 one to his p 
infected all who saw him. He es pre 

God Pe exception of two or three friends who had been intimate 

nosociates ? of the holy Miyà& (may God sanctify his soul!) a 


1 quits Yle, 
Vi . XVII. supra. N ; " 
H Mans ae a mimo (or sign) of the miracles (or signs) of God. 
i12 


4 &U text and MS. (B). isl ò MS. (A) 
? ^ f <, : . 
5 The two words in he text are “y0> and ql. Lane (Arabic-Hnglish 


£ "nm 
"nz . "Ç, Mq 
iaa. t! Eda ig of two kinds [A Doc, 
Lewicon, .8. v.) thus defines «5 2 É, nw; 


T : and ¿MÓ Cao, which is 
whioh is À thing’s being preceded by mon-evistence: an ve 


i i " The word in this 
i t her for its emistence. i 
ter tdg Wet means “contingent, or potential 
assage has the latter meaning. ente" er 325 
existens," ie. a8 opposed either to «ure “ necessary ons M Mw 
* actual existence," The meaning of the passage ds hA me R y MAKAN 
]f.existen z 
himself with none but God, the sel 
Being. . 
6 aab gè MS. (B) wrongly omite qe. 
1 wis jas y Spe (text). The MSS. omit 3. 
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who had their dwelling in Láhür; nor was he solicitous to receive 
disciples. He always lived in privacy in a dark cell, which was 


situated in a garden, and at times, when an intense longing for: 


the holy Miyà& overcame him he would go on foot in one day 
from Làhór to Shirgarh, a distance of over forty kurüh, and 
after merely kissing the Miyd's threshold he would return, 
without breaking his journey, unable to endure the effulgence of 
the Miyas's luminous presence.? 

In the year already mentioned? I was honoured by being enabled 
to pay my respects to that venerable and most worthy man, and 
was his guest for a day anda night. On the next day, I set out 
alone, save for one attendant on foot, when the disturbances were 
at their height, for Shirgarh. I was stopped by Jats® and high- 
waymen, who surrounded me on every side, and they were 
astonished (at my rashness) and asked me whither I was going; 


alone in this perilous desert. So soon as I said that I had just ` 


taken my leave of Miyāń Shaikh Abū Ishaq with a view of payiug 
my respects to my reverend spiritual guide, the Miya (mav God 
have mercy on them both!) they, immediately they heard the 
auspicious names of those two holy men, submitted themselves to 
me, and brought me milk and curds and such like. refreshments, 
and set me on my way, and warned me to be cautious, and wary, 


1. Le., about 80 miles, 

2 In the original this passage runs as follows :— 
Sar aA 3p efe st nf uay) ole code Q> af alt aif 
eR y ciae dl) cea Boy aS Qa QejU af BS yuh 59 yy 
(also eram tpl yg Joas ee S85 efe jb csl) lays kos 

- NO 

The portion between the brackets has been carelessly omitted from MS. (B) 
the copyist having evidently mistaken the words whew d just before the 
brackets for the same words repeated at the end of the bracketed portion. 


An absurd non sequitur is the result of this careless error. 
5 Vide suprà in the life of Shaikh Da'üd (XVI) p. 56, n. 4. 


$ Lit. “ Alone with one attendant on foot" "The jàsla. ran beside the 
horse of the person whom he attended, ` 
š olis text. oU (P) Ms. (A). olia ms, (B). The tribe referred to 
must, I think, be the Jats whose name would be properly spelt ola 


(pl. vela) in the Persian character. Fide Sherving, " Hindu Tribes and 
Castes” II. 73, 
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urging me to make frequent mention of the name of the holy 
Miya’ in my religious exercises! as he had endeared himself to 
all the people of that country, both gentle and simple. Thus, at 
last, I returned in safety to the place whither I was bound, as 
has been already stated? u 

In the year in which the holy Miyaa removed the pavilion 
(of his existence) from this transitory world and pitched it in 
the kingdom of eternity, and very shortly after his death, there 
was a plague in the Panjab; and all his associates,* his family, 
and his most noted spiritual successors and representatives, who 
numbered fifty or? sixty souls, perfect and perfected, among 
whom was “the interpreter of secrets,” Miyáñ *Abda-1-Wahhab, 
also known as Miy&ü Babi, with one accord, as though by 
appointment, successively and each in his due turn, joined the 
holy Miya# (in the next pond) in the space of three or four 
months, as it pleased God. (This was the case of those intimately 
connected with him), but what shall I say of his sincere pupils 
disciples, and attendants at large? Miyaa Shaikh Abü Ishaq, 
too, owing to the greater intimacy of his connection with the 


1 hye pda pÜ ayy 55S. Zikr has boon already described. "Tho 
highwaywen apparently urged Badaoni to recite the name of Shaikh Da'id 
in his zikr, an exercise in which only the names and attributes of God should 
be recited, The passage exemplifies the superstitious veneration with which 
ignorant Indian Muslims regard their pirs, and gives some colour to the 
charge brought against Shaikh Dà'üd by Makhdümu- FMulk, that he PUMA 
Jiis disciples to introduce hia name into their zikr, they crying out Ya Dé üd, 
ya Dëüd!” Shaikh Dà'üd very dexterously repelled the charge {vide supra 
p.53), but from the request here made by the robbers it is almost certain 
that the practice was common among the Shaikh’s followers, even if ü was 
not approved by him. ¿23 Wird is a portion of the Qu: dn get or imposed . 
for recital on a particular occasion, or at a particular time. It seems that 
the name of the Shaikh was to be introduced into these passages from the 
Qur'an, or it may be that they were to bo recited in the Shatkh’s name, 

8 wales wrongly omitted from MS. (B). 

3 Vide: suprà, in the life of Shaikh Da'üd (No. XVI), pp. 56-60. 

4 nu da ple} (hec (text) The MSS. insert 9 between la} and 
“< Cl. The careless omission of the conjunction in the text would give 
the passage a very unpleasant sound to an Eastern ear. 


5 M8. (B) wrongly inserts J here. 
11 
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Miyan, sped from the desert of Separation to the true Katbah v 
of union and propinquity. “Some of them have fulfilled their 
vow and others of them await ita fulfilment.” 2 Ah, Khaja, it 
may be ` . 

“That thou preparest a cup? for them.” 

He who afterwards continued the exalted line of the Qádiriy- 
yeh * order. was Shaikh *Abdu-'llàh, the most orthodox and noble 
son.of the holy Miydà, who, since the latter removed the baggage 
(of his existence) to the garden of Rizwān, E remains at present 
the compendium of all the perfeotions 5 and the successor to all 
the éxalted qualities of Miyát Shaikh Abiü-'l-Ma'gli.7 

The peace of God, so long as nights succeed one another, 
Be on the pure Shaikh, Abü-'l-Ma'áli. 


It is to be hoped that this garden of good fortune will aye 
remain fruitful—through the prophet and his honoured family. 


XXV. Sams Rukxo-p-DiN. 
(May God have mercy on him !) 


He is the orthodox son of Shaikh 'Abdu-'l-Quddüs of Ganga, 
whose distinguished virtues and perfections are beyond the need 
of any comment or exposition, being sufficiently indicated and 


1“ The cube-like building in the centre of the mosque at Makkah, which 
contains the Hajdru.’l.Aswad, or black stone.” Hnghes’ Diet. of Islam. The 
word is frequently uged metaphorically, as in this Passage, for any object of 
desire; or reward -at a journey's end, the simile being the toilsome desert; 
journey of the Makkah pilgrima, with the Katbah for its object. 

3 Qur'an xxxiii. 23, ^ 
fum rg ar Dut, ure rro Sas oo ep oL. Pm 
Sem (odd os peus QJe all) poale be 1305 Jay eikel Ge 

oot fe < ¿P 054^ o7? 
Nos ya) Us 5 BE Gye aie 5 
^ L4 Ld 

^ Some there were among the faithful who made good what they have 
promised to God. Some have fulfilled their vow and others await its fulfil. 
ment, and have in no way changed.” 

8 Of the wine of paradise, : 

4 The order founded by Shaikh Dš'àd and described (p. 52), as being 
midway between the Sahraverdi and Cishti orders. 


5 ie., “ paradise." Rizwān is the keeper of the garden of paradise. 
* Lit. “the gatherer together of all the perfections,” 
1 Shaikh Dà'üd, 
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signified by the holy writings which he has compiled. Ganga 
is a pargana town! in’ the confines of Thanesar. 

The Shaikh was a man greatly respected, whose outward 
appearance bore witness to his perfeotions. He was a man of 
great authority in the mysticiam of the Süfis, and followed the 
religious rule of the holy men of his own order, and® was one of 
those who are overcome by & mysterious longing after God and 
are subject to fits of religious ecstasy.* 

He went® occasionally, but very seldom, to the houses of men 
of worldly position and rank, and never but when in need. 
Otherwise he remained constantly in the corner of retirement 
and abstraction. I, the compiler of these pages, paid my respecta 
to him in Dihli, at the time of Bairam Khin’s rebellion? in one 
of the assemblies of Shaikh ‘Abdu-l-‘Aziz (may God have mercy 
on him!). Praise be to God (therefor). 


XXVI Miyak MUSTAFA or Gusarar. 


His descent was from the Boharas,’ a tribe in Gujarat whose 
occupation is trading. By means of one of the intimate friends 
of Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpur (may God sanctify his 
seul!) he constantly followed the path of poverty and self- 


"effacement, walking steadfastly in that way to the end of 


his life. When the KAhalfah of the age, after the conquest 
of the country of Bang, reached Ajmir on his return from 


1 Badàoni means “near Thanesar.” Thainesar was apargena town in the: 
Sirhind sarkér, while Gangih was a pargana town in the adjoining sarkar of 
Saháraupür. Ain-i-Akbari IL (trans, Jarrett), 290. 

3 58 text and MS. (B). MS. (A) has 5l. 

8 5 ia omitted from the MSS. but seems to be rightly supplied in the text. 

4 as Ji 5 uy) ly! Ji. "The Sifi-istic technical terme ($39 and dln 
Ihave already been explained. 

5 (sil) carelessly omitted from MS. (B). 

6 gi fos elio whe} A9. Vide vol. IT. text, pp. 35 ef segg., and Akbar- 
nama (text) IL, 91-121. 

1 The Boharas area tribe of Musalmins in the Bombay Presidency, Berar, 
and parts of the Panjab. They ave Sh?ahs by religion. Sir George Campboll 
is of opinion that they are a cross between immigrants from the Persian Gulf 
and “ Hindu Borahs.” Vide Sherring, “ Hindu Castes and Tribes" Tf, 183, 
184. The Boharas throughout India numbered 129,473 in 1881. 

8 ie, Bengal. 
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Patna,! Asaf Khin II, the Mir Bakhshi, in obedience to the Imperial 
order, brought him with him from Gujarat. The Emperor, calling 
the ‘Ulama together one night in the courtyard of the Hall of 
Audience, questioned Shaikh Mustafé on the truth about the 
Mahdawi question, and he readily answered, and the discussion 
was prolonged; and Haji Ibrahim of Sirbind,® in accordance with 
his vile disposition, was overbearing in the argument, and vexed 
the Sheikh; and I also related circumstantially and ab length 
what I had found in the commentary on the Qulghan-i-Rüz a 
work by Shaikh Muhammad-al-Ahji, who was the immediate 4 
disciple of Mir Sayyid Mubammad-i-Nür Bakhshi, who also, in 
bis time, had set up a claim to being the Mahdi, and had brought 
various troubles on himself thereby. Since what I said was 
opposed to the Shaith’s contention it was evidently the cause of 


l Vol IL (text), 185, Akbarndma (text) IL, 79. Badāoni places thia 
event in A.H. 982 (A.D. 1574-5). Abū-l-Fazl places it in A.H., 981 (A.D. 
1578-4). The MSS. spell Patna, sii, after the Persian style. In the text 
it is Ińdianized into &3 

$ Vide vol. Il. (text), pp. 172,178. The passage is reproduced in the short 
life of Badioni prefixed to this volume. : 

$ Guisheni riz, rosarium arcanorum. Carmen persionm, quod ita incipit : 

' Nomine ejus, qui animam cogitare docuit < ` 

et quaestiones et responsa continet secündum terminologium theosophicum, 
Ad ejus similitadinem carmen Ashér-el-gulshen compositum est. Auctor 
Rosarii eat Sheikh Mahmud Tebrizi qui in vico Shebiater natus et sepultus est, 
qui locus octo paresangas a Tebriz distat. Commentarios in carmen scrip- 
serunt Motzafer.ed.Dim Ali Shirazi—Sheikh Shems-ed-din Mohammed Ben 
Yahya Ben Ali Ahji Jüláni Nürbakhshi, anno ...... mortuus, cujus commen- 
tarius persice scriptus textnin admixtum habet, et Mefátih el-i'jáz inseriptua 
est. Nitide eum exscripsit mense Dzu-Ihijjeb anni 877 (inc. 8. Jun, 1472). 
Haji Khalifah, 10889, 

The commentary of Shaikh Shamsu-'d-din is the book referred to, Ho ia 


described in the text and MSS. ms us? y (Labji), an error for ¿ss Y 
(Al-AhjD). . T 


The Gulshan-i-Raz has been translated into English by Mr. Whinfield, 

* The text has iki which, as explained in a footnote. to the text, is the 
reading of both MSS. I think that we should substitute fhug, and have 
translated accordingly. If, however, the reading of the MSS, be correct we 


might translate “he was the disciple, with one intermediary, of, &c.," but the 
expression is awkward and unidiomatic. 


5 Of Badakhshan. A disciple of Abü Ishiq-i-Khatlani who gained 
numerous adherents and created such disturbances that troops were sent 
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his being vexed with me. The Emperor ordered the Shaikh, 
after his arrival at Fathpür, to stay for some days in the house 
of Khaja ‘Abdu-’s-Samad the painter, of sweet pen. To make 
amends for my fault I waited on him with my apologies, and 
asked him for forgiveness. He was very feeble, and in that very 
assembly a basin was brought to him, and he brought up a great 
quantity of blood. It seems that after he received leave to 
depart for Gujarat he removed the baggage (of existence) from 
this transitory lodging to the eternal abode, either on his way 
to his native land or immediately after his arrival there. 
This event took place in the year H. 983 (A.D. 1575-6), He is 
the author of works which bear witness to his separation from 
the world and self-effacement.* May God deal with him accord- 
ing to His graciousness. 


XXVII Swarxn lsgiq--KixkO or Linde? 


Hia father's name was Shaikh Kaki, and the people of Lühór 
believe him to have been a saint. He (Shaikh Ishaq) wasa 
profoundly learned man, resigned to God and abstinent. He 
never went to the houses of worldly men or begged from them. 
He was always teaching, and was a compendium of all branches 
of knowledge. He was a Sufi by religion and was ever employed 
with the Truth (God) He would not speak unless questions 
were put tohim. One day he met in the road a contemptible 
wretch who gave to him an earthen pot full of rice and milk, 
saying, “ Tako this aud come with me.” Without any objection 
or refusal he took it on his head and passed through the market- 
place until he came to the place where the man lodged, and from 


against him. He was defeated and fled to ‘Iraq, in the mountainous districts 
of which country he is said to have gained thirty thousand followers. He 
had often to fight with the governors but defied them all. Zin-i-Akbari I. 
(trans. Blochmann) introduction, p. iv. note. 

1 n wy, Vide Ain-i-Akbari vol. I. (trans, Bloohmann), p. 107. 

R Lit, “From which arises the odour of exile and effacement,” the “ exile” 
referring to tho ShaikA's belief that he wag but a sojourner in this world. 

3 Ain-i-Akbori I. (trans. Blochmann), p. 545. 

4 Lit. “Have a belief in his gaintship” (“uy ). A wal? ( eb ) is 
* one who is very near," ie, to God, Hughes’ Dict, of Islams.v. Both M88. 
have O3 for 95/5. The emendation in the text is correct. 

5 (92. a Sifi-istic term for God. 


b2. 
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that day forth his heart was washed clean from the guile of 
pride, and he was also distinguished among those learned in: 
profane knowledge.! In the course of the year 995 (A.D. 
1587) I had the honour of waiting on that reverend man, and 
one day I told this story, in some connection or another, to Shaikh 
Faizi? who shortly afterwards received the title of Maliku-'gh- 
Shwarü?* and he, according to his habit, which was to decry * all 
holy men,’ past and present, and to exalt himself, began scoffingly 
to belittle the Shaikh, while I remained silent. I cannot say 
whether it was that night or some other night that I saw in a 
dream that Shaikh Abü-'l-Faz] had alighted in a plain, in an old 
ruin which had no more than two or three Š walls Standing. 
Shaikh Ishaq was standing in the company of gunners, with a 
musket in his hand, just as though it were the night of the new 
moon and the usual custom in the Royal Court of firing off guns 
on the occasion were being observed. He took aim at me and 
fired, and the sparks fell all round me and in front of me, and7 I 
awoke, terrified. The next day I took an offering to the Shaikh 
and it was honoured with his acceptance, and I told him what 
bad happened to me.8 

Owing to his great age he had lost the power of speech, but he 
used to raise his hand and recite the Fatikah, praise be to God ! 
He was the instructor. of most of the famous learned men of 
Lahér, such as Shaikh Sa'dn-"llàh, who had no rival 9 in his time, 
and Shaikh Munavvar and others. 


1 Or perhaps, “he was distinguished from those learned in secular 
knowledge,” ie, by his humility. 


2 The brother of Abü-"l-Fazl, 


8 "King of Poets,” the title commonly given to the poet laureato in 
Mubammadan Courts. t ` 


4 (a The text wrongly has gä with the hamzah. 

š The MSS, have JiS Zils, ~The text omits obs. 

$ dws. MS. (B) has >ó, which is nonsense. 

7 5, supplied in the text, though it appears in neither MS. 


3 Badáoni evidently regarded: the vision as & punishment for not having 
defended the Shaikh when he was attacked by Faizi, In this passage MS, 


(B) wrongly omits ES I have already expressed my opinion of this MS. 


° iy 3 clit. “an analogy,” something which bears a resemblance to some- 
thing else. 
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In bis youth the Shaikh was inclined mostly to sport,! and took 
his delight therein, so that whenever he had leisure from study 
Jie would take his falcon and hawk and would go out hawking, 
traversing the ground on foot. . n 

His venerable age exceeded one hundred years when, in the 


year H. 996 (A.D. 1588), he hastened away to the close com- 63. 


panionship * of God. 
XXVIIL Smamnm Sa'pu-rnàg Bani Isrd’in. 


One of the orthodox, noble, and bountiful pupils of Ishaq 
Kaka. He has followed various rules of life. At first he was 
a strict observer of the holy law, but suddenly, throwing off an 
restraint, he committed all manner of unlawful acts, and forming 
an attachment to a singing girl used to roam 3 about the market- 
place, for all his gray beard. 

Though people heretofore did learn of me 
Now love has come, my teaching days are gone. 

Men used, from their firm faith in him, to apply the dust of 
his feet as tutty,s and lield him to be a saint, and in that 
capacity he used to give instruction, iu the open cattle market. 
He disposed of all the moveable property 1 of his followers, 
which he had with him (to satisfy the demands) of his mistress, 
through love of her. One night when he was drinking wine with 


1 os carelessly omitted from MS. (B). ‘ 

8 ES Lit. the neighbourhood of the propinquity.” 

3: e Áo (test); Both MSS, have vso, 

4 Uy a crude zinc oxide, applied to the eyes as a collyrium. 

5 MESS » cu, Saye, “ Believed .him to be a wali,” ie, one near to 
God, 


m m 
$ The text and MSS. have ole WAP Jo. uw means "a seller or 
beasts." I "The expression is elliptical and obscure, but I take it to bo equi- 


valent to wii JB qu£ jo and have so translated it, «cela? might be 
t - 
ested. ns a variant for (lE in which case the sense of the phrase 
ed be, “all polluted as he was,’ scil. by his intercourse with the singing 
5 


girl. 
1 wll carelessly omitted from MS. (B). 
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T g porty Mi aca asta together with the students who were 
ples, banded together and entered his hi i 
° à ouse by climbi 
d NH wah M & eM of bringing him to a proper frame 
; » breaking all the appurtenances of unlawf 
` . 1 
hi to p eran (which they found), wished io aubjost 
unishment. e repeated what was said 
i on o - 
d e the er (n true Khalifah’ the Prin of the “teas 
^ , “Umar (may God be gratified with him 1), “ 
Š D “I£ 
Wayang one new Fal act you have been ally of thee 
acts, and are the more deservi f i 
MA MP ving of punishment, for 
Py upon me, aud without my issi 
ON j permiss 
entered my hones Py climbing over the wall.” 6 The party, ashamed 
ashed, left him. Afterwards, bein, [ 
. g enabled by God’ 
Brace to pent sincerely, he modelled his life on the ork’ Tyas 
B Katun n rime i Torship and austerities, and composed 
and sublime books, among them. bei 
mentary on the Jawühiru-'lQur'ün$ by Imam Ghanti moy 
God have mercy upon him !). : n 


gai at the moral sppointed to prevent drinking, 

: E n c “ys? “for the purpose of remedying his condition.” 
ys 5 d esj “the instruments of wanton amusements and of 
Pastimes prob bited by the sacred law,” i e., such things as dice, anii N 
cups, wine vessels, and instruments of music. : "e 
* 53 “ Censuring," or “ iuflicting stripes below tho full. number allowed 


by law.” I does not appear i 
or merely rebuked, Ppear whether the Shaikh was to have been flogged 


5 3 wis (z "um 
qi e LN. Here Badšoni stoutly asserts himself às a Sunni. 


6 o i 
"i three unlawful acts were (1) spying upon a Muslim, (2) entering the 
without asking the owner's permission, and (8) entering the house as 


thieves, by climbing over the wall. The privacy of dwelling is established ` 


by the teaching of Muhammad, and it is unlawful to enter a house without 
Hiat, or asking permission, Yide.Qu'rin xxiv, 27-29; i 

7 mor rd shat vide supra, p. 29, n. 2. 

5 Jewáhir Kl-Coran, gemmae Corani, auch ri jj 

u y ore Imam  Hojjet-el.Islám, Abs 
Hamid Mohammed Ben Mohammed Ghazali Tüsi, anno 505 (ino. iO Jul. 1111) 
mortuo. Librum divisum esse commemorat in doctrinas et actionps, has 
esse exteriores et interiores, interiores autem distributas esse iu purifies. 
tionem et sui ipsins alienationem, ut quatuor sint genera doctrinarum, ex- 
teriores dico et interiores, et vituperatione et laude dignas. Singula pond 


gambling and other offences , 


i 
i 
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When the Khalifah, of the age summoned him to a private 
interview he asked him, “of what race are you?” and he replied, 
“of the tribe of the scribes, who are called in the Hindi tongue, 
Kayats."| Tho Emperor was much pleased with this unassuming 
anawer and held a long conversation with him. I waited on him 
dor the first time in Lahdr and in some connection or another he 
made mention of the question of the decay of Multan and the 
prosperity of Lühór, and the matter of the ‘Sultans of the Langéh. 
family, especially Sultan Husain? speaking on these subjects in 
such a manner that I was astonished at the manner in which he 
acquitted himself, and at the elegance and polish of his style. 
"Barely have I heard such sweetness of diction. 

He never left 4 beggar disappointed, and although he bad no 
concern with commerce or husbandry, and was ‘not in enjoyment 
of a subsistence allowance from the Emperor, his resources and 

expenditure on alms and charity were such that nobody knew 


,Bü decem principia redeunt, totum autem &electissimgm Corani partem 
continet? Haji Khalifah No. 4293. No mention is made of the commentary 
composed by the Shaikh.- 

1 The Kayate or Káyasths, the great caste among the Hindus whose occupa- 
tion is writing. They numbered iñ 1881 two and a quarter milliona. From 
the Shaikh’s cognomen it might be supposed that he was of Jewish or 
Afghün descent, as was perhaps the case. His forbears may have been 
employed as scribes, and it is possible that the Shaikh, without being a 
Hindi by descent, was sufficiontly politic to humour Akbar’s predilection 
for Hindus, by naively confessing to a Hindu ancestry, and to refrain from 
proudly claiming a foreign descent, as a bigoted Maslin would probably 
have done. It is for this reason that Badaoui describes his answer as 
“ynagsoming.” Or the Shaikh may, perhaps, have been descended from 
Kayasths ott the mother’s side, and made the most of the fact in order to 
humour the Emperor. 

3 The Langib dynasty reigned in Multan from, A.D, 1443 to A.D. 1524. 
Shaikh Yüsuf, the first of the line, established an independent monarchy 
ju ‘Multan: in the former year. In the latter year Sultin Husain Laogah II, 
the last of the line was overcome ‘by Shih Husain Arghün, the ruler of 
Sindh, who acknowledged the suzerainty of Babar, and afterwarda of 
Humiyin, from whom, however, he withdrew his allegiance when $hér 
Shih overcame him. When Humiyin fled to Sindh Shah Husain received 
his ambassadors not discourteonsly, but refused to assist him in any way- 
He subsequently drove Humiyin from Sindh. Ain-i-Akbart IY. (trans. 
Jarrett), 334-336, and “ The Indus Delta Country,” by Major-General M. R. 

Haig, 89-92. 
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whence he derived his m 1 
hig eans, and the people were perplexed on 
On reaching the a, i 
ge of about eight: ^ 

' eac ghty years. he passed 

tom this illusory world, and great and small, in their tho and, 
zay more, accompanied ? his funeral, : pope 
2 or honds and shoulders, with a view to obtaining blessings b 

oing,* (and the crowd was so great that) there was not r —Á— 

plant one's foot, omn to 


XXIX. Mivix Snarky 'Anpu-nrig oe Banion. 


He was one of the benefits of the 
epoch. In early youth he was learn 
and came to this couplet :— 


age amd the blessings of the 
ing a lesson from the Büstüm, 


“ 
: m the way of purity itis impossible, O Sa‘di, 
0 travel, except by following the Chosen One,” š ° 
(may God bless and save him ! 


( . H. i 
i to menia ot ds ) e asked his teacher,“ What 


plet? Explain it to me in. Hindi." Hi 
$ D indi." His 
He vaplica PA business have you with this story $ p” 
akaw a nti you thoroughly explain it to me I will not 
vines hor roms When the meening of it had been ex. 
noson” Cn sia Give me an account of Muhammad, “ th 
me uc un G od plosa ant save him !) and tell me who he is^ 
wondrous woe ribod a some of the noble qualities and 


r ess {may God bless hi 
him), and, as soon as he heard the description, the meti alite 


1 Lit. “ Nobody 


knew whence all these resource; 
ce all thi 
Ay 


expenditure, and dige 
a . 
ee oe MB. (B) carelessly omits (355. 
n^ »5 dom #3, text and MSS. 
ing in the text ig nonsense, i 
N i » and is due apparent], 
ahy of Indian scholars to the repetition of the latter (s im words ot 
ensure, such as 523245 and E which thi rite 5 ad oh 
ñ 4 L H, ey write $34 and: 33. 


The word should’ bo &2223, tho 


5 The concludin; 
g couplet of the introductio: 
to 
commences h = i 
Colas ) toro Sd, The better reading is joie, Th 
s Nd is, of course, Muhammad, a © chosen ove 
“ws, in neither MS. 
T yag in the text, B. 
xb, À 
md oth MSS, have, correctly, ai 


the Basten. The couplet 


and so I haye 


1 


takiog up hie -pure bier on’ 
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tion of the Lord seized on him, and, rending his shirt, he uttered 


"the creed of Islam.! When his parenta heard of this they recog- 


nized that he had declared himself free of them and renounced 
them? and could not properly return to their care, so that they, 
of necessity, relinquished all claim to him, and he, journeying 
from Samana,’ the home of his ancestors, employed himself in 
reading the Qur'an, in making himself acquainted with God’s 


commands, and in the pursuit of knowledge, At last, joining 


hieelf to a band of famous sages and great saints he became one 
of the greatest sages of the age, and placing his hand in the 
hand of Miyan Shaikh 'Abdu-l-Bügi-yi-Cishti of Badaon (may 
God give rést to his soul!) he became bis disciple, and received 
instruction from him in the mystic worship of the Sifis. Subse- 
quently he attended upon Shaikh Safi of Khairabad* (may God 
sanctify his honoured tomb !) and others, and, employing himself 
in austerities and in striving after holiness, attained perfection. 
He acquired the blessing of knowledge from most of the noted 
masters® of his time, especially from Miyan Shaikh Ládan? of 
Dihli and from Mir Sayyid Jalal of Badaon, and after the death 
of the latter, whose sins are forgiven, he became hig successor 
and tanght and imparted instruction for many years in Badaon, 
and many well-known sages, who have become famous, sat a hia 
feet. People from the surrounding country and from the utmost 
parts of (other) countries by waiting upon him attain eternal 
felicity. ' 

Latterly the mysterious attraction of God has overpowered 
him, and he appears at meetings for ecstatic singing and dancing,’ 


" » 
8b Af «the delectable speech.” QM dyn See” 5 4M ay, 


“ there is no god but God, and Mahammad is the apostle of God.” 

2 soge cA M 53 tat. MS. (B) omits jl. The meaning of this 
pessage is that as the boy hed devoted himself to the religious fife his 
parenta relingnished their control over him and handed him over to his 
religions instructors. 

8 A pargana town in the sarkar of Sirhind, 9ëba of Dihli. 

4 Chief town of a Sarkar of the same name in the Saba of Awadh. 

5 mr lit. those who are followed.” 5 MS. (B) has «so. 


1 ee oi^ . The ecstatic “ worship” of the Saufss has already been 


briefly described. Some of the performances are here described. 
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and from the excessive i 
56. God! he utters soul ma w 
falls? a-trembling, 
the time no ecstatic 
time, the là haul? 
there. 
His unceremoniousness and un 
he goes on foot, like his 


i mee of his longing and desire after 
-melting cries and. heart-searing shrieks and 
and advances some paces, though there be at 
dance in progress, and crying out, at the same 
he returns to his place and remains standing 


h pretentiousness are such that 

predecessors and successors, to the sh 
ind to the market to buy household goods, whether m small o 
udo quantities, and to purchase all necessary supplies for his 
FE ice he may need, and carries them back to where he 
» "d . n the M ioo, he teaches a number of his Students 
oever much they may say “ Master, there i : 

; ° ' A reis no need f. 
you fo tr ouble yourself iu this way, we will perform this duty ^. 

oes not consent thereto. His auspici 

° ; . picious appearance b 
pd to hig poverty and self-effacement, and, notwithstanding 
a during received permission to impart religious instruction, 
d ocuments appointing him a recognized deputy from (various) 
holy due he is not devoted io the usual system of GShaikhs 
Ona M ui but on the contrary, carefully avoids it 
in the garb of holy men and the vesture igiot ; 
1 jbure of 

he remained cloaked and concealed in his robos religious Tenders 


When I was reading, under his 


ding, instruction, the - 
mentary on the Saha"f fi-’l-Kalam™ and the Tahgig fi ust. 


Ar 
l Gx É wok y, Both MSS. add GS 9. 
carelessly omitted from the text, ' 
2 Both MSS, hav 


The words have been 


„diyloyå 
e Aot, the respectful plural. The text has the, 


Singular, 
Gee X n on 
5 The formula &UL M gy5 d 
ae T3 I ga E da, “ there is no power cr strength but 
in God.” 


. 4 Le., the day’ i 
MEN "m . " y's marketing. 
nm i b 3 og" 8) dake Tit. he is nob devoted to shaikh 
P N+ w. the system by which a recognized Shaikh autho 
eth ac , and constituted. them hia Spiritual successora, 
Mi 8 kind of tunic, generall > 
divided down the front an 
Lexicon 6. v. vide also D 
Arabes, pp. 352-362, 
1 “ El-Sahšif fi el-Kalam, f 
Deo existentia et unitate di 


-ship and 
rized his 


ly reaching to the middle of the 
shank, 

d made to lap over the chest." Lane, Arabic 

ozy, Dictionnaire des moms des vétements chez les 


olia de metaphysica, que ita incipiunt; Laws 
gno, etc. et in praefationem nex folia, et conclu- 
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figh,! notwithstanding that a class of pupils? of copious attainments 

and students of clear intellect were also engaged in study, and 

brought subtil difficulties for his elucidation, I never saw him, in 

the course of his teaching, to be under the necessity of referring to 
a book for the purpose of solving those questions and obscure 
subtilties, for whatever he had once seen he had on the tip of his 
tongue, and he had acquired? the habit of great readiness, being 
assisted thereto by God. He is now in his ninetieth year, and 
will, please God, who is honoured, attain to the natural limit 
of man's age. 

XXX. GSuamm Javinu-D-Dis or QANNAULS 


He was a man mysteriously attracted to God and walking 
in the way of the law.6 His ancestors came from Multan, 
and settled in Qannauj, an old and famous city of Hindüstün. 
After. devoting himself to the carrying out of the religious 
obligations. imposed on. devout Muslims he experienced s» 


sionem distributa sunt, In ejus commentariis nuxaeratur liber El-Mearif 
fi Sharh El-Sahaif inseriptus, qui ita incipit; Laus Deo cujus existentiae 
nullus est terminus, etc. Auctor, quem Samarcandt esse puto, formula usus 
est, “dioit auctor,” et, “ dico ego," Pariter Behishti commentarium edidit.” 
Haji Khalifa, 7718, It was probably one of the two commentaries referred 
to that Badáoni read. . 

1 The book referred to was probably that described by Haji Khalifa, 

No, 2715 :—“ El-Tahokic, expositio acourate, Commentarius operis Muntekhab 
sde principis, de quo litera Mim videatur. It may, however, have been 
the: following (H. K. No. 2720) '" El-Tahckio, accarata expositio, auctore 
Imam Mohyi-ed-din Yahya Ben Sheref Newavi.” Badüoni gives the names of 
there books in Persian. For convenience’ sake 1. have given them their 
original Arabic titles. 

3 OE yd lit. "those who seek for religious guidance or instruction.” 
MS. (B) has lót. Probably the word was je was too much.for 
the copyist. 

8 35$ Deoa, MS. (A) has 625 f (Lola, 

5 MS. (B) omits W. 

5 The ancient city of Qannauj, (Sans. Kanya-kubja), in early Hindu times 
one of the principal centres of Aryan civilization in India, It was in 
Badaoni’s time the chief town of the sarkér of the same name in the Saba 
of Agra, It is now a Taksil town in the Farrakhabad District, N.-W.P. 
Vide Cunningham, “ Ancient Geography of India,” 376-382. 

6 Sle, Xt has already been observed that the fact of a 8ëf;, one who 
has experienced side, i,e., has been mysteriously drawn to God, condescend- 


57. mysterious attraction to God, but none the les 
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t 8! left no jot or 
tittle of the pure law unobserved. At times, when overcome by 


religious ecstasy, he would blacken his face and, hanging the 
string of a bedstead round his neck, and would wander through 
the market-places uttering doleful and mournful cries; and he 
had many unusual observances such as these. One day, when 
he had completed the Friday prayers in the Masjid-i-Hayy, Y 
waited on him. He got up and went to visit the old obliterated 
tombs of his noble ancestors, which were in the courtyard of 
the masjid, and at each % grave he recited the fütihah and told 4 
one of his attendants who conversed with him the story of the 
life of the occupant of the grave, and after telling separately 
the stories of each of those holy men, he fell into a reverie, and 
when his reverie was over he put to that attendant a question 
from the Fara’iz.5 The attendant replied, “If a man dies, 
leaves as his heirs one son and one daughter, the son receives 
two-thirds of the property left by the deceased, and the daughter 
one-third.” The Shaikh listened to him with approval and then, 
without saying another word, left the place. It afterwards 
became known? that the Shaikh observed that practice in ac- 


and 


ing to observe any of the ordinary restrictions of religion. and morality, is 
always regarded by Badioni, and by all Muslims of- Süfi-istic tendencies, 
as worthy of special remark, The Sift holds himself to be absolved from 
all such observances. He is above much trivial matters, which have been 
ordained for the common herd, He is, in short, an antinomian. Vide supra 
p. 27 n. 4. 

lf 5. MS. (À) has wh, wrongly. Here we have another instance of 
fact of a Süfi observing the religious and moral law being considered extra: 
ordinary, 

9 5b omitted from the text in spite of the authority of both MSS. 

3 The opening chapter of the Qur'an, recited either in behalf of one’s self 
or of others. Here evidently used as a prayer for the dead. 

4 The text here destroys. the whole senso of this passage with 
gto 3 uh omitting the preposition, The MSS. 
before y$, shewing that it was the Shaikh who spi 
the attendant to the Shaikk. 

5 The Muslim law of inheritauce and the division of 
deceased person. 

8 ATG ye, MS. (B) has & for Ú. 

Lael aE olig, 
superscribed. 


have the preposition 4j 
oke to the attendant, not 


property left by a 


MS. (B) hae Garba for wlig, but with wlig 
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cordance with that tradition, pregnant with meaning, the sab- 
stance of which is that if a question from the Fara’iz be recited 
over a tomb, and a statement of the shares of inheritance be 
made, all the people lying buried there are, by virtue of the 
recitation of that portion of the law, forgiven their sins! The 
Shaikh never failed to observe this practice on Fridays. 


XXXI. Sway Karir-1-Maszin? or GWÄLIYĀR. 
(May God have mercy upon him f) 8 


He was a Husaini* Sayyid, and in early life followed the 
military profession.’ Suddenly, leaving the service, he adopted 
the occupation of a water-carrier, and at night used to carry 
water to the houses of chaste and secluded widows,® and used 
to take water to the people free of charge, until he experienced 
a mysterious attraction towards God, when he gave up all employ. 
ment, and, abandoning his own free-will, no longer spoke at all, 
in the way of conversation, but was ever longing for dissolution. 


J passed from Thy street supporting myself in my weakness 
with my hand against the wall, 

Thou camest in Thy glory, and I was struck motionless as a 
picture on the wall.? 


He chose for his dwelling a house in the lower market of 
Gwaliyar,® and always remained there, and passed all his time 
with his head drooping in meditation. If any question occurred 
to the minds of those who were present with him he would 
answer it, after the manner of those who are mysteriously drawn 
to God, as though he were raving in a delirium? and would solve 


1 Apparently by the vicarious merit of tho reciter. 

8 Affected by lda, the mysterious attraction towards God. 

8 This benediction ocours in MS. (A) only. 

t ILe., a Sayyid descended from Huasin. 

5 csyholiwe text, and MS. (B), MS. (A) has qarsa, 

6 $x vob. The use of the word «357 in the sense of * woman,” clearly 
shews the author to have been a native of india, The word does not mean 
“woman.” in Arabic or Persian. 

7 À very common simile in Persian poetry for e person who is suddenly 
struck motionloss by surprise, terror, admiration, or any other emotion. 

8 Or perhaps, “ below the market place at Gwüliyür. 

9 This passage shews us the frame of mind expected in meu who claim 
to have been “ mysteriously attracted" towards God. Itis on tbis account 
thai madness is regarded in the Haat with respect, for the Oriental commonly 


58. 
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the difficulty, and he would recount what was passing at a distance. 
He always passed the night in a Standing posture, sometimes 
weeping and sometimes laughing. : 

I have heard from his confidants? that on one occasion a 
Sayyid came from a foreign country and asked the Shaikh to 
prove his claim to being a Sayyid The Shaikh ordered firewood 
to be brought, and a large fire to be lighted, and then, taking 
the man by the hand, said, “ Come, let us both enter the fire, 


“That his face may be blackened * who is lying.” 


The Sayyid held aloof, but Shaikh Kapür, entering the fire, 
came out of it without hurt; and many other similar miraoles 
are related of him. All accounts of him agree in this respect. 
For the sake of brevity I have related only this much. 

5 Tn the course of the year H. 979 (A.D. 1571-2) he ran out 
one night shouting “Strike, strike!’ and fell from over the 
door of-his house, and surrendered his life to God. Shaikh 


Faizi found the date of his death in the words “ ür-1. 
š Ki -- 
Pune 8 apür-+ 


XXXII. Saag Aurin® BAKHSH or Garmaxresar® 


. Garmaktesar is a pargana town on the banks of the Ganges, 
in the Sarkür of Sambal, He lived for forty years in poverty 


believes that the maniao is as likely to be possessed by God as by an evil 
spirit. The account of trevels of the eccentric Tom Coryate supplies us 
with an interesting example of this view of maduess, 

1 eue, This word has been too much for the scribe of MS. (B) 
whose version is oliin, f 

2 cS. MS. (B) has «85, 

8 dp 55341 43) wale cla. ^ The MSS. omit Jf. 

$ Te, “ that ho may be pub to shame," the usual idiom in Persian and 
Urdu. It is peculiarly appropriate here, from the nature of the ordeal, 

5 MS. (A) has 3 here. : 
. $ n alo. These worda are probably Hindüstáni, which the Shaikt mont 
Md spoke, at any rate in moments of excitement, and J have t translated 
them accordingly. If we suppose them to bi Pe TH ) i b 
erae, a sunk 1 o be Persian they will mean * A 


1 2042-6200 40 - , 
short. 3+ 600 +6+2=879, the sum being just a hundred 


8 The text has é) (Hak) though both MSS. have ¿MJ (Allah), 
9 Garmaktesar, or more properly Garhmakhtesar | 


old town in the Mirath Seque s a ei n 


District, N,-W, P., picturesquely situated on the 
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and contentment, employed in imparting religious instruction to 
students. He was noted for his resignation, and companionship 
with him caused one to think of God. 

In his seventieth year he journeyed to Sambal! for pleasure, 
and an old woman, the widow of the late Shaikh Banjü of Sambal, 
she being devout and given to fasting, the fourth (perfect 
woman)? of her age, having lived for thirty-five years without 
a husband, never breaking her fast save with milk, privately 
sought to become his disciple, and asked him to shew her the 
way of God. He sent an answer to her to this effect, “Until 
thou obey the law of his holiness the best of men, (on him 
and on his family be blessing and salutation from God), and 
enter the bonds of matrimony,* it is in vain for thee to ask. 
concerning this path,’ and to speak of it" She-at once entered 
her travelling litter, and waited on him, and was married to him, 
and shortly afterwards both of them journeyed to the next world.’ 

I waited on that reverend man in: company with one of my 
friends, by name Sayyid Qasim, who was onic of the noblest of the 
Sayyids of Dihli, and found him pleasant in companionship and 
likewise in speech, When a basin and ewer were brought for us to 
wash our hands he said, “ Begin with that Sayyid, for * One who 
is of the family of Hashim’ has a better right to precedence.” " 


right bank of the Ganges. It takes its name from the ancient fort and 
from the temple of Mukhteshwara Mahadeva. 

1 chiw (text). Tho reading of the MSS, ( sine ) is correct. 

2 Tho reference here is to the tradition that Muhammad said, “ Among 
men there have been many perfect, bat among women only four, * Asiyab, 
the wife of Fir'aun (Pharaoh), Mariyam, the daughter of Amrün, Khadijah, 
the daughter of Khawailid, atid Fatimah, danghter of Muhammad.” In 
the Qur'an, and probably, therefore, in this tradition, Miriam, the daugnter 
of Amrün, and sister of Moses aid Aaron, is coufounded with the Blessed 
Virgin. Badüoni means to say that this old lady was entitled to rank with 
the four perfect women of the tradition, but it would have been more 
logical to call her tho fifth, not the fourth perfect woman. 

3 Muhammad. 

* Celibacy is frequently condemned by Mubammad, for “ when a Muslim 


- marries he pérfects half his religion.” Vide Hughes, “ Dict. of Islam ” sub 


vocibus ‘Celibacy’ aud “ Marriage.” 


6 wy, in neither MS. but rightly supplied in the text. 

6 2324 xf wat E MS. (B) has ò, which is nonsense. 

1 The grext-grandfather of Muhammad, from whom the Jatter's family, 
represented now by the Suyyids, are called Hashimis. 
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XXXIIL. Smara ‘Arma-Housarnt,. t 


He is one of the grandsons of Shah Ismali-Safavi? Ho ja 
a great master of exorcism, practises many austerities and strives 
much in the path of holiness, breaking his fast always with 
some coarse. burnt barley bread and bitter herbs, which none but 
hiniself ean benr to eat. He walks steadfastly in the straight 
path of the holy law, and recites the äzã» ê at the five times of 
prayer, in the very portico * of Shaikh Abü-'l-Faz], at the Imperial 
Court, fearing nobody. Many miracles are related of him, one 
of them being as follows. He will throw a round piece of paper 
into a chafing-dish, with the fire burning therein, and will 
take out of the chafing-dish coined ashrafis’ and distribute them 


to-the company, how many soever they be. They say that he . 


will come out of a locked room, just as bodies are transported 
front place to place, and will appear elsewhere. On one occasion 
he came from Gujarat to the city of Labor and gave to the people 
winter fruits in the summer time and summer fruits in the 
winter time. The tama of the Panjab, the chief of whom was 
Makhdürmu-1-Mulk,5 raised objections to what he was doing, and 
said, “It is evident that this fruit comes from some people's 
orchards, and that he has possessed himself of it without the 


1 Le, a Sayyid descended from Husain, 

2 The word Safavi Occurs in neither MS. Shah Isma'il was the founder 
of the Safar? dynasty in Persia. He was descended of a long line of pious 
Sayyids, His reign commenced in A.D. 1500 according to Musalmin 
historians, bat according to Malcolm (Hist. Persia I. 600) he was. not re- 
cognized as sovereign of the whole Persian Empire until. A.D. 1502 in which 
year he overcame Sultan Muràád, in a battle fought near Hamadün in Irüq. 
(Vide Maleolm, Hit. of Persia, and Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary, 


183, 184). 


8 The call to prayer, 
4 : ` . 
The text and MSS. have &ilav&i) which has no meaning. I read 
qu . ; 
Ass, with the meaning here given. Another reading. suggested is 


ret 


GSEs, “wardrobe,” “store-room for clothes,” or for basins, ewers, &c. 
The two variants were suggested to me by Shamsu-l-'Ulama Shaikh Mabmüd 
Jilini, He prefers the latter, nam 

5 The gold coin commonly known as a “ gold mohur.” 

6 Makhdümu-'l-Malk has already been mentioned more than once. He 
was chief of the ‘Ulama or orthodox doctors during the reigns of the Afghan 
Emperors, Shir Shah, Salim Shih, Firüz Shih, and ‘Adli, during which 
period he held the title of Makidému.-Mulk which had been given him by 
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owners’ permission, and to eat it! is unlawful? As he was not 
Well received in that country, he went to Kashmir, and ‘Ali 
Khan, the ruler of that land believed firmly in him, and gave 
him his daughter in marriage, but, when he discovered that 
Shaikh, Arif was setting up some claim or another, he demanded 


. his daughter's dowry back again, and took a deed of divorce 


from her husband; and the Shah + went thence to Tibat, and 
there also, they say, he performed many miracles, one of them 
being that he shook a tree, and quantities of dirhams and dinars $ 
fell from it. In this manner he exhibited great supernatural 
power, in Gujarat, Hindüstün,! Kashmir, and Tibat, and wherever 
he went attempts were made on his life, and he travelled irom 
country to country. . 

On the first occasion. on which the Emperor made a tour from 
Kashmir to Kaul the Shah came to see him in the course of 
that journey, and the Emperor appointed persons to have charge 
of him, who should not let him go out of their sight," And 
sometimes, when he came into the Emperors presence, his 
Majesty would place musk, and camphor, and ether perfumes 
in a golden cup, and present it to the Shaikh as a gift, but 


Humáyün. His name was Maulānā ‘Abdollah Ansari, of Sultüánpur. He did 
not die until H. 990 (A.D. 1682) being then, like tha rest of the ‘Ulama, in 
disgrace. Vide Vol. IL. text, 202-204. and Ain-i-Akbari I. (trans, Blochmann ) 
introduction vii. 544 ef passim. 

1 yf carelessly omitted from MS. (B). 

2 This was ‘Ali Khan Cak, King of Kashmir, who reigned from A.H. 971 
to A.H. 986 (A.D. 1563-1578) in which latter year he died from injuries 
received during + game of caugzn (polo), and was succeeded by his son, 
Yüsuf Khan (or Shih) Cak, in whose time Kashmir was conquered by 
Shahrukh Mirzà and annexed to the empire. Vide Ain-i-Akbari I. (trans, 
Blochmann), 478, 479 and II. (trans, Jarrett), 380. 

3 This vague statement may mean that the Shaikh was following the 
fashion of the time and setting up as Mahdi. E 

4 Le, the Sheikh. Thia is the usual title of courtesy applied in India 
aud especially in the Panjab to Sayyids. 

5 Small ailver aud gold coins, Vide ÀAim-i-Akbari Y. (trans. Blochmann) 
35, 36. 

ê The word is aie (Hind), but from its juxtaposition with Gujarat and 
\ Kashmir it is evident that it means only Hindüstán proper, 

\ /' Whe Sheikh though honoured on account of his reputation for sanctity 
` was evidently regarded as a dangerous character. His royal descent would 
have served to increase the suspicion with which he was regarded, 
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however much he said “Accept from! me some gold, or some 
land," the Shaikh would reply, “ Bestow? the gold upon your 
Ahadis, for they are in sorry case. What should J do with it?” 
WhenI Saw the Shah in company with Qalij Khan, in the portico * 
of Shaikh Abi-‘l-Fazl, under whose protection the Shah was,’ I 
standing on the parapet of a roof which overlooked his cell, he 
liad his face covered with a veil, aud was writing, and was saying 
to one who was with him, “It was this Qalij Khan who said, ‘I 
am Qalij, your slave and servant,'"$ It is probable that the 
Shaikh had been accustomed to veil his face for a long time, and 
it was said that he possibly did so to avoid being recognized 
when he travelled from place to placebat God knows the 
truth. I heard from a trusted and intimate associate of the 
Shaikh that one day in Kashmir the Emperor sènt Shaikh Aba-‘l- 
Fazi and Hakim Abi-‘l-Fath? to wait upon the Shah, and one of 
them,’ agreeably to the Emperor's order, said, “Shah how would 
it be if you were to raise your veil, so that I might see your 
comeliness?". He would not comply and said, “I am a poor 
beggar; let me alone, and vex me no more"? The Hakim, with 


Voas (Joa. Both MSS. have ails, 

2 aS wulic MS. (A) has od, 

Š A corps d'élite. ` Abü-'l-Fazi says, in his stilted and obscure style, “ They 
are called Abadis because they are fit for a-harmonious unity.” They were 
employed in the Civil Departments of the Administration as well na in the 
Army. From the din-i-Akbari we learn that their pay was Ra. 25 per mensem 
in the case of Tūrānīs and Persians, and Hs. 20 in the case of Hindüstánie, 
If employed to collect the revenue they received Rs. 15 per mensem, and 
were called burdwardi, which we may translate by “ seconded." The lower 
pay of those employed iu collecting the revenue is simply a recognition of the 
invariable Asiatic rale that all those concerned in qollectiug wnat is due to 
Government will also collect what is not due to themselves. Vide din-i- 
Akbavi, passim. 

4 Yide supra, 

5 Or, perhaps more probably, “in whose custody the Shah was.” 

8 The Shaikh evidently had cause of complaint against Qalij Kháu. The 
expression seems io'mean that Qalij Khan had at first professed devotion to 
him as & boly man, and bad afterwards treated him with coolness and 
indifference, taking his cue from his superior at Court. 

7 Vide infra Chapter LII, No. VIII, also Vol. II passim, and din-i- 
Akbar? IT (trans. Blochmann), 424, 425 ef passim. 

8 Evidently Abü-'l-Fotb, from what follows. 

9 du (text). Both MSS. have jus which is clearly the correct reading. 
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his usual impudence and insolence,! stretched forth his hand, 
and endeavoured to pull off the veil The Shah objected, and 
becoming? angry said, “ God forbid! I am not leprous or de- 
formed; behold! See my face!" and he rent the collar of his 
garment and threw the veil froni his face on to the ground, and 
said. “ Hakim, you have now seen my face, bnt, please God, the 
honoured One, you shall, in the space of a fortnight,’ see what the 
outcome of this matter will be," Fifteen days had not passed 
when the Hukim, in the course of that very jonrney, died of the 
complaint of hepatic diarrhoea; And cotntless other miracles 
of this sort are related of the Shaikh 

One day the Emperor said to him, “Shah, either become like 
me, or make me like yourself.” He answered, “ How can we, who 
have abandoned worldly objects,? become like you? If you will 
come and sit beside us, in order that you may become even as us." 


XXXIV. Min Savysp *Arx'u-p-Dts or Awapu.® 
(May God have mercy upon him !) 


He possessed sublime perfections? of nature and manifested 
miraculous powers, and gave clear proofs (of his sanctity)? He 
was one of God’s most wondrons works, and many miracles are 
related of him. Notwithstanding the glorious position and 
exalted degree (as a saint) to which he attained he would some- 
times declare holy mysteries and sacred truths in verse,’ and this 
opening couplet by him is the admiration of the world :— 

* T know not what colour and scent that smiling '? rose hath, 
“With which the birds of every meadow hold converse.” 


l Badaoni had no liking for Abü-'l-Fatb, who had great influence over the 
Emperor, and was one of those who led him astray in religions matters. 

2 aoc 2d yo, MS. (A) has anf, 

R aiie yo carelessly omitted from MS. (B). 

MT Jtet, 5 loeb, 

5 Ajudbya, near the modern Faizibad. 

1 The text here has mlela, though both MSS. bave wileF, which is the 


‘reading which I have followed. 


8 tals sP celo - sm is tho plural of faa “that which convinces.” 
9 Strictly orthodox Muslims are inclined to regard poetry with suspicion 
10 Lit. laughing? A “laughing rosé” is a rose with its mouth open, 1.2., 


a full-blown rose. MS, (B) reads » og, which mems “ self-growing.” 
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And he has composed a farji‘-band! of which | this is the 
refrain:—  . T 


* View with the eyes of thy heart nothing except the Friend, 
** Whatsoever thou seest. regard as a manifestation of Him.” 
And Shaikh ‘Iraqi (may God? sanctity his soul!) has said on 
the same subject :— 
: Refrain. 
“The world is outward show ; its reality is the Friend, 
“ If thou lookest to reality, He is everything.” $ 
And another has said :— 
Refrain. 
“The world is a ray from the Face of the Friend, 
“ All things existing are the shadow of Him.” 
And I have written the following :— 
Refrain. 


** He is the kernel of the world, the world is nought but the 


shell, 
* But what of kernel and of shell, when all things are He?"* 


. Many of the holy men of the time have sat at the Mis feet, 
one of them being his own worthy son, Mir Sayyid. Mahra who 
walks in the footsteps of his illustrious father. Another was 
Mir Sayyid 'Ali-yi-Nalhari? who was subject to overpowering 


The text follows this reading but gives Aa, the reading of MS. (A) as 
a footnote variant. I follow MS, (A). 

1 The farji*band opens with a mafla‘ like the Ghazdt and consista of strophes 
or stanzas, each containing from five to eleven couplets. Between each 
stanza is inserted the band or refrain, a couplet which is of the same metre 
with the stanza, but which has n different rhyme. 

2 The word ¿MI is not in MS. (A). If it be. omitted the verb becomes 
pasgive and the benediction is, “ may his adul be sanctified !” 


3 MS. (B) omits ð; before wo and rends (5f for (íi, two very 
" ss 
eareleas errors, 


4 The purport of all these refrains is the same. They voice the pantheism 
of the Safis. 


5 Lit. have risen from his skirt. 

6 The reading ia clear in both MSS. and im the text. I canndt identify 
the place. It may very likely be Bilehri ( m pk ) which much resembles 
** Nalbari" ( md ) ia the Persian character, Bilehriis'a pargana town 
in the sarkar of Awadh. Ain-i-Akbari II. (trans. Jarrett), 174. 
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fits of religious ecstasy, and always remained secluded, and in 
whom a wonderful degree of religious poverty and separation 
from the world! was apparent, He spoke wonderfully well on 

the mysticism of the Safis. I, in company with Husain Khan? 63. 
waited on him® in Kantu Güla* in the sarkar of Sambal, and 
received much profit from his Precious utterances ;—praise be to 
God therefor! 

Mir Sayyid ‘Ali used always to say in his prayers, “O God! 
make me a martyr!” Accordingly on one occasion some of the 
robbers of-that town, which is a noted den of thieves, entered the 
Mir’s house at midnight, and an outcry was raised. The Mir, 
notwithstanding his ninety years of age and his bodily feebleness, 
seized án irem mace, and shonting out." Allah, Allah!” followed 
the thieves, wounding and sending to hell one or two of them. 
At last an arrow struck him in a vital spot, and he attained the 
rank of a martyr. This event occarred in the year H. 998 (A.D. 
1589-90), and the words, * What has happened to that perfect 


spiritual guide ?" 5 were found to give the date. 


XXXV. SHAIKH HAMZAH or LAKHNAU. 

.. (May the mercy of God be upon him f!) $ 
He is tlie grandson of Malik Adam, the Káker," who was oue 
of the nobles of Sultan Sikandar, and Ibrahim Lodi? He lived 
1 The word used is ways, which means “exile,” ‘ sojourning in a strange 


land;" just aa d means “e stranger” or “foreigner.” I take the 


meaning of the passage to be that Mir Sayyid ‘Ali regarded this world 


merely as. & -place in which he sojourned for & time, looking for a better 
country. ` I$ may be though, that as «4,6 has come to mean in Hindustani, 
and:in Indian Persian, *" poor," Badaoni, whose style is characteristically 
Indian, neses au 238 in the senge of “ poverty.” i 

2 Bad&oni'üfireb patron. Vide suprà passim. 

3 Evidently Mir Sayyid ‘Alt, 

4 HusainKhin’s jégir. The modern Sbühjeh&npür, in Rohilkhand. 

83454300 +4414 60 +404 200 + 300 + 4 + 20 -+ 1-- 40 +30 998. 

$ MS. (A) has ake al dan, The text and (B) have 4M] sem). 

1 An Afghdn tribe. “The Kakar country on the Indus frontier is about 
a hundred miles squaré, and extends from the Waziri border on the north to 
the Balooh -border on the south," Bellew’s “ Races of Afghanistan,” 91-94, 
Ainet Akbari I. (trans. Bloohmann), 377. 


8 The second and third (and last) Sultans of the Lodi dynasty. Ibrülim 
was conquered by Babar at Pánipat, and alain. 
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always by the tomb of his grandfather. The tomb of Malik 
Adam is of the length of two ordinary tombs, or more. 

Shaikh Hamzah was powerfully affected by a mysterious attrac- 
tion towards God. He was of commanding presence and great 
stature, and from time to time he took walks án the city, 
striding along like a tiger, and carrying stones in his hand, which 
he would throw around him in all divectious, never, however, 
hitting anybody with them. He recited very sweetly. and was 
ulways reading the glorious Qur'an. -He paid great attention to 
any person whom he considered to be well disposed, summoning 
such to his presence. God be praised that I was one of them, 
He used to read omens. For the rest, most people were terrified 
by his behaviour,’ and would not frequent his society. lest some 
evil should happen to them, 


XXXVI. 


(May God have mercy upon him !) 


Suas Ptrak, 


He, was also a native of Lakhnau, He used to live secluded in 
a cave in the forest, iu the banks of the river K aidi,* remote from 
any habitation and so concealed that nobody could find the way 
thither. He broke his fast (no oftener than) once in every week, 
after the Friday prayers, In his house there was a decrepit old 
man who used to bring to him for his meal a fragment of dry 


Shaikh) had planted with his own hand, If anyone had em. 
barked on an arduous enterprise he would ‘come at that appointed 
time? and sit at the door of the Shaikh's cell, but the Shaikh 
would never speak.* . 
When Husain Khan was governor of Lakhnau I went with a 
friend named *Abdu-'r-Rahmàn, who was Husain Khan's deputy, 
fo endeavour to obtain an interview with the Shaikh. We found 


Delius 3 Kya lit. “ his movements and restings." 

2 I think the Gumt river, on which Lakhnau is sitnated, must here be 
meant: I eau find no river or stream in Awadh beariug the name of Kiidi 
or Güdi. 

3 Le., the time when the Shaikh broke his fast. ` 

+ This may mean that the visitor wonld never speak, but the statement 
refera more probably to the Shaikh, Tho visitor'a idea apparently was that 
he had made a pilgrimage, the merit of which world benefit him, without 
any advice or consolation from the Shaikh, 
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him nothing but skin, as it were, stretched over bones, and great 
snakes darted their heads out of their holes both within and 
without the cave. One of those present was terrified and would 
have struck at them with his staff, but the Shaikh forbad him by 
a sign, and said, “ What have they taken from you ? ” 

"When we naked the little old man concerniug him he told us 
that he had dwelt in that desolate spot for more than thirty years 
and that the snakes had become quite tame from beiog with him 
and never injured anybody. When we were bidding him 
farewell he made a sign to all of those present to take some 
fragments of bread, several days old, and some dried fruit, which 
he had before him, and my friend offered him a piece of gold 
which he would not accept. These two! holy men died very 
shortly after that time. 


XXXVII Suam Mugammad HUSAIN OW SIKANDRA, 


Sikendra? is a town in the Doab, The Shaikh was one who 
was mysteriously drawn to God and was subject to fits of 
religious ecstasy. For fifty years after leaving the public service 
he lived as a recinse, withdrawn from all people, ever and persist- 
ently seated in devotional seclusion, and visited nobody. When I 
waited on him in the year 974 (A.D. 1566-67) he asked me the 
meaning of this couplet of Khyaja Hafiz :— 

“ God's forgiveness is greater than our sin. ; 
Why utterest thou obscure sayings ? Hold thy peace.” 


I asked him where the difficulty was and he said, “ As it was 
he himself that uttered the obscure saying why did he command 
silence?” I asked him to explain the couplet and he said, "It 
occurs to me that the obscure saying may be this, that even our 
sins are part of His creation, and to say this is to transgress.” 
L remained silent, and he then in like mannes commented on the 
following verse :— 

“ And serve thy Lord till the certainty overtake thee," 3 


1 Shaikh Pirak and his old attendant. . 
2 Sikandra Rao, headquarters of tho tafgil of the some name in the 
Aligarh District of the U.P. 


<. $. Bie 2 Sector 


e 
3 erini eio cula. why dto 9 Qur'ün xv. 99. ‘The certainty’ is death, 
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He said, ‘The word (Jia (‘till ') signifies the extreme limit, 
but there can be no question of au exireme limit here, but 
apparently this limit might have veference to the second person 
singular, to which it would be possible to apply it.” God knows 


what his meaning was ; and that was the last conversation that we 
had together. 


XXXVII. Saami '"Anpv-L-WànID.or BILGRĀM. 


Bilgrám! is a dependency of Qannauj He is a most learned 
and accomplished man, much given to austerities and devotions. 
He has a sublime disposition and attractive qualities, and he 
follows a sublime religious rule. He used formerly to indulge in 
ecstatic exercises and sing ecstatic songs in Hindi and fall into 
trances, but he is now past all this: He has Written an apprecia- 
tive commentary on the Nuzhatu-’l-arwik *, and many treatises on 
the technical terms of the Sufis, oue of them named Sanábil, 3 
and many other able compositions besides, Although he is the 
disciple of another he has” profited much by the. company of 
Shaikh Husain of Sikandra, and nsed to come every year from 
Bilgraém for the Shaikh’s annual festival, but now that he suffers 


from defective sight he cannot go there and is settled, in Qaunauj. 


In the year 977 (A.D. 1569-70), when I arrived in Bilgram ` 


from Lucknow, the Shaikh came to visit me, on my sick bed, * 
and his was the first visit &hat had on my wounds the effect of 
ointment, and he said, “These wounds are the roses of love." 
It so happened that at the ‘same time the venerable Shaikh 
‘Abdu’llah Badaoni came there, like an invisible spirit, from 
Badüon, and I am convinced that if ever in my life I experienced 
a “night of power" è it was that night. The Mir has a genius 


l The well-known hail town in the Hardoi District, famous for ita 
Sayyids and learned men. 

2 "The joy (or purity) of sonls," evidently a Sift-istic treatise, 

3 “ Ears of corn,” 

+ Baddoni had becu severely wounded b 


y the relatives of a boy whom fie 
had assaulted, 


5 A mysterions night in the month of Ramazan, the precise date of which 
is said to have been known only to Muhammad and a few of the companions. 
See Qur'an xevii. The’ excellences of this night are said to be innumerable, 
and it is believed that daring its solemn hours the whole animal and 
vegetable creation bow down in hamble adoration to the Almighty, 


Hughes, 
Dict. of Islam, av, Leilutu-l-Qadr. 
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for poetry and he wrote of a witty, beloved and acceptable friend 
named Raja the following couplet : . 
“Thoughts of thee have made my heart their throne, 
Never will my heart have room for any but thee. 

Do not depait in' anger (lit, quarrel) as thou comest first 
in peace. 

Por a moment do thou sit with kindness, so that I may get 
out of my own self, 


CHAPTER TL 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE LEARNED MEN, MOST OF WHOM THE AUTHOR 
HAS MET, OR FROM WHOM HE HAS RECEIVED INSTRUCTION. 


Besides those learned men whom the author has met, the large 
number of those whom he has not seen, but who are well known 
in all parts of the land, exceeds the hounds of computation and. 
the limits of enumeration. Of those whom the author has 
known one is that master of masters, Shaikh Hatim of Sambhal. 


I. Smags Hitis or Sampyan.? 

He was the pupil of Miyan *'Azizu-'llah of Talamba.? Taking 
him in all he had no equal in this generation as a sage versed both 
in those branches of knowledge which demand the exercise of the 
reasoning faculty, and in those which demand the exercise of the 
memory, but especially in scholastic theology, (Quranic) exegesis, 
practical theology, and Arabic literature. It used to be said that 
he had, in the course of teaching, gone through tbe commentary 67 
on the Miftah® and the Mutawwal* from the bà of Bismé-llàh to 
the ë of “tammata,” nearly forty times, and that he had gone 
through all other advanced works (on theology) as often. He 
used to tell Makhdfimu-'l-Mulk that he had no rival in dis- 
putation, When Mulla 'Ala'u-d.din Lari took to the Miydn, 
with the greatest assurance, his notes on the commentary on the 
‘Aq@id-i-Nasafi,® the Miyan, after perusing them, discussed the 
matter with such minuteness of detail that Mulla 'Alá'u-'d-din 
was unable to answer him. ` 


1 Fide vol, i, trans. Ranking, p. 428. 2 Vide page 3, note 4. 

3 The Mifidhu-l-ut&m, a work on grammar and.rhetoric. The commen- 
tary on it was written by Maula His&mu-d-din al Muwazzini. Vide vol. i. 
trans. Ranking, p. 428, nate 2. 

4 A commentary on the book called Talkhisu-l-Miftdh, vide vol. i, trans. 
Ranking, p. 428, note 4. 

:5 Vide vol. ii, text, p. 56, 


15 . 
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In scholastic theology the greatest of the Imams! (on him be 
the mercy of God!) was inferior to the Miya. The Miyan was 
an ascetic and strove much in the way of holiness, and was pious 
and devout, althongh he sat in the seat of honour and dignity. 
exercising absolute authority. ; 

When T, in the time of Bairam Khan,? the Khan-Khanan, re- 
entered the service of the Miyan in Agra, after an interval of 
five years, I delivered to him a request for a decision on a point 
of theology from Shaikh Mubarak? of Nàgór, from whom I was 
at that time receiving instruction, After inquiring of me how I 
had done during the time of my separation from him, the Miyan 
said, “ What sort of a religious teacher is Shaikh Mubarak?” I 
told him what I knew of the Shatkh’s conduct as a Mulla of his 
piety, his poverty, his striving in the path of holiness, and his 
commands and prohibitions in religious matters which in those 
days he took upon himself to issue, declaring them to be binding, 
He replied, * Yes, indeed. I also have heard him well spoken 
of, but they say that he holds the Mahdawi doctrines. Ts this 
true?” Isaid, “He believes Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaun- 
pür* (may -his tomb be sanctified!) to have been a great saint, 
but does not believe him to have been the Mahdi.” He replied, 
“ What doubt can there be regarding the perfections of the Mir? " 
Mir Sayyid Muhammad, Mir-i- Adl,’ now deceased and pardoned 
who was a pupil of the Miyan, was also present; and he said, 
“Why do they call Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpür the 
Mahdi?” I told him that it was on account of his assumption 
of the authority to issue authoritative orders and prohibitions in 
religious matters. Mir Sayyid Muhammad again questioned me 
saying, “ Mir ‘Abdu-’l-Hayy of Khurasan,$ who held the title of 
Sadr for some time, one day spoke ill of the Shaikh to the Khan. 

18 - zo 
denn” the Imim ahw M He Hanafi school of jurispra- 


The father of Shaikh Abii-l-Faiz Faiz i » Tide 
$ Th ` z Fai -Faz ü 
infra, No. j izi and Shaikh Abü-l.Fazl. Vid 


4 3 " H : 
Vide vol. i, trans, Ranking. page 420, note 8, and Ain-é-Akbarz, i (biog.) 
p.v. b Vide infra, No. IV. i 
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+-Khanün. Do you know the reason of this?" I said, “The 88. 


Shaikh wrote him a note, giving him advice on various religious 
matters, and among other things advised him to attend prayers 
with the Sunni congregation in the Masjid-i-Hayy.! This offended 
‘Abdu-’l- Hayy, and he attributed this advice to the Shaikh being 
a Mahdawi, and supposed that he was reproaching him with 
heresy.” Mir Sayyid Muhammad said, “This deduction of the 
Mir with regard to his own heresy depends upon this syllogism, 
* You do not join in the congregational prayers: everybody who 
does not join in the congregational prayers is a schismatic : there- 
fore you are a schismatic.’ But the major proposition is in- 
admissible. And likewise the syllogism, ‘The Shaikh assumes the 
power of. issuing authoritative commands; anybody who issues 
authoritative commands is the Mahdi, etc., is unsound?” The 
Miyaa then said, “1 will seal this application for a decision,® but 
I will retain it in the same manner? as I have retained another 
application for a decision which was sent to me under the seal of 
some of the elders of this place, and in réspect of which I hare 
some doubts. Now do you take this to Shaikh Baha’nu-’d-din, 


‘Abdu-l-Hayy, and is said to have, been an Amir. He was for some time 
Mir-i-* Ad, or chief justice of the empire. He wasa jovial jadge, and on one 
occasion with Miran Sadr-i-Jahin, the chief ecclesiastical authority of the 
empire, exceeded the bounds of temperance at a drinking party. Akbar was 
much amused by the sight of his high dignitaries in their cups, and quoted 
the verse of Hafiz, 

ipl qe od BS ALF Bi * ui) eye city (BS ao aga 99 

“In the reign of the King who pardons fuulta and cloaks sins, the reciter 
of the Qur'an has become a tosspot, and the judge a tippler’ 

1 * 'Tho Mosque of the Living God.’ 

2 Wikia} (istiftã), an applicetion for an authoritative decision on a point 
of doctrine or ecclesiastical law, made to & mufti, or ecclesiastical judge 
having power to issue such decisions. The decision itself ia a fatw@. 

3 A word c» oceura here in the text, which has puzzled the editor. 
He says in a note that in some MSS. it is written (52552 , and it is thus 
written in MS.(B). I think that there is very little doubt that the ex- 
pression is "i ‘asit were in pledge! The omission of the second 
stroke of the gaf, though common enough in MSS. and almost universal in 
Pergia at the present day, sometimes does puzzloIndian Maulavis. 
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who is an accepted mufti, and say to him that my exeuse of lack 


9f books of reference, owing to my being on a journey, is perfectly I 


comprehensible, but that, as to the tradition on which he has 
authenticated that (other) fatwd, it will be well if he sends me 
his original authenticated fatwá" ; and say to him further, “ The 
long and the short of the matter is that you have delivered a 
fotwd authorizing men to sell their children, when impelled 
thereto by hunger. In the first place this tradition is solely an 
Ibrahim Shahi tradition,! and is not in accordance with any other 
standard theological works, and it is well known that the Ibrahim 
Shahi traditions are not accepted by the learned as of sufficient 
authority to support a fatwa, and if you maintain that a mufts 
is competent to give the preference to a superseded ? tradition. 
I reply without hesitation that the erpression used in the 
69. Ibrahim Shahi tradition is that it is lawful for fathers Copt) 
in time of distress, to sell their Offspring, and it is well known 
that the word yyy includes both father and grandfatbor, as we 
find in the book on marriage :—“ Any person whose fathers ( gyi) 
were Muslims is equal to him whose ancestors attained to the 
honour of (accepting) Islam,” and it is agreed that the word 
cur! here means “father and grandfather," not “father and 
mother" On the assumption that this much is granted why 
should it not be (ruled) that the authority to sell children vests 
in both grandfather and father, acting jointly ; and what proof 
is there that such authority should be assigned to the single 
individual? He then retained Shaikh Mubarak’s application 
for a decision, and gave the former application to me. When 
I brought it to Shaikh Mubarak he was lond in his praises of 


1 These words clearly refer to some collection of fatwds compiled in the 
reign of a king of the name of Ibrahim Shah, but I have been unable to 
trace the collection or to ascertain who. the Ibráhim Shih was in whose 
reign it was compiled. I 

2 eye (marji‘ah). This is another word which has puzzled the 
editor of the text, t (marj??), of which this word is the feminine 
form, signifies ‘ referred,’ ‘ brought back,’ or ‘sent back,’ 
of a judgment or decision which is sent back for revision. 

3 This word ia an Arabic dual, aud signifies, literally, ‘ the two fathers." 


and may be used 
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Miyaa Hātim’s knowledge of theology and said, “ Tell him, after 
conveying my salutations, that I did not affix my seal to the ap- 
plieation for a decision as I expected that this occasion would 
arise.’ When I showed the document to Shaikh Baha’n-’d-din 
he said, “ As other muftis had confirmed the decision I trusted 
to what they said, and did not go deeply into the question, and 
there certainly was negligence on my part.” The readiness of 
Shaikh Bahàü'u-'d.din, the mufti, who was a man of high position 
and great virtue, to acknowledge his fault, was evidence of his 
perception and love of truth, and of his rectitude and justice :— 
* At the head of that letter which Asaf wrote 
He wrote, * God had mercy on the most just,’ ” 


Miyén Hatim, after enjoying the blessing of the opportunity of 


` teaching and imparting instruction for a period of seventy years, 


passed away from this transitory world in the year H. 968 (A.D. 
1560-61). The chronogram of his-death has been already given; 
the words, * With the King he is powerful"! were found to give 
the date of his death, He left his son, Shaikh 'Abdu-l-Hàtim 


by name, as his successor as a religious leader and Shaikh, but 70 


not as Mulla. He too rejoined his venerable father in the year 


. H. 989 (A.D. 1581) and left some degenerate sons as his heirs. 


* How long shall I cherish by blandishmenis the complaisance 
of stony-hearted mistresses (idols) ? 
“ These degenerate sons do not call to mind their father." 


IL Mavrina 'Aspu-rLàmg or SuLTANPÜR.* 
He was of the Angür? tribe. His ancestors came to Sultànpür 
and settled there. He was one of the greatest sages of his time, 


of cee 
1 ibs Whale dic, These words, which may also be translated, ‘He is 
pide eal y 1 


24 4 
with the mighty King, give the date 968. The chronogram has already 
been given on p. 47 of vol. ii (text). ` 

2 Maulana 'Abdu-'llàh, Mukhdimi-l-Mulk, was the famous leader of the 
orthodox party in the reign of Akbar, and the persecutor of Shaikh Mubš- 
rak, father of Abi-l-Fazl. Vide vol. ii, text, pp. 19, 44, 84, 151, 154, 198, 
202, 203, 204, 209, 255, 263, 267, 270, 273, 277, 311. In his later years he 
advanced some heterodox opinions, but they were not of the kind that 
gained favour at court. Vide also vol. i, trans. Ranking, pp. 506, 513- 
$19, $21, 623, 525, 534. 3 Apparently an Afghan tribe. 
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and had not his equal in this age, especially in his knowledge of 
Arabic, Quranic exegesis, scholastic theology, history, and all 
those branches of learning which depend upon the exercise of the 
memory. He has left wonderful compositions, worthy of himself, 
the best known among them being the books known as 'Ismat-i- 
Anbiya! and Sharku Sham@ili-n-Nabs® (may God bless and 
save him!). From the Emperor who now has his resting 
place in paradise (scil. Humayin) he received the title of 
Makhkdimu-’l-Mulk, and also that of Shatkhu-l-Islam. He 
always strenuously exerted himself to enforce the holy law, 


and was a bigoted Sunni. Owing to his exertions many ` 


heretics and schismatics went to the place prepared for 
them. He used, owing to his extreme bigotry, to aver of 
the third volume of the Rawzatu-"l-Akbab® that it was not the 
work of Mir^ Jamalu-'d-din® the traditionist. In the year" in 
which Gujarat was conquered and while Maulana ‘Abdu-’llah 
possessed great honour and dignity as agent of the exalted Court 
in Fathpir, I, who had just then returned from my journey to 


_ the Panjab, went in company with Shaikh Abü--Fazl, who had 


not yet entered the Imperial service, and Haji Sultan of Thane- 
sar to see Makhdümu-'I-Mulk. We saw that he had before him 
the third volume (of the Rawzatu-'l-Ahbab), and he said to us, 


71 “See, what mischief those who are followed in this land have 


wrought in the faith,” and thus saying he showed us that couplet 

which occurs in the encomium :— . i 

“ This alone is sufficient to prove his resemblance to God," 
That it has been doubted. that he himself was God.” 


1 * The protection (or continence) of the prophets.’ 

-2 (An exposition of the qualities of the prophet, 
the benedictory phrase which follows. 

S A work by *Atš'u-Haáh, known ag Jamal-i-Husaini, 
Islam, i 


> 4e, Muhammad, hence 


on the history of 


4 The text has Amir. I have followed the reading of both MSS. 

5 Vide vol. i, trans, Ranking, p. 449. 

6 A.D. 1572. Vide vol, ii, text, p. 142, 

T oiled oa MS. (A) has (SUT (> which will not scan, and may be 


taken as the gloss of & pious Sunni, seandalised by the attribution of the 
Godhead to ‘Ali. 
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and said, “ He has passed beyond mere schism here, and has 
placed the question of his misbelief in quite another category, 
avouching his belief in the doctrine of incarnations, Iam firmly 
resolved to burn this hook in the presence of a Shi‘ah.” I, not- 
withstanding that I was unknown to any present,! and had 
never met Makhdümu-'l.Mulk before, made bold to say, “ This 
couplet isa translation of those verses which are attributed to 
the Imam Shafi'z? (may God have mercy upon him !). 

He looked towards me sharply and asked, “ From what are you 
quoting?" I said, “ From the commentary on Amir’s divan.” 
He said, * The commentator, Qazi Mir Husain-i-Midi,’ has also 
been accused of schism.” I said, “This is wandering from the 
point.” Shaikh Abü-l-Fazl and Haji Sultan,‘ with their fingers 
on their lips, were every now and then signing to me to be silent. 
Again I said, “I have heard from some trustworthy men that 
the third volume is not the work Mir Jamalu-’d-din, but is the 
work of his son Sayyid Mirak Shah, or some other person, and 
that it is for this reason that its style differs from the style of 
the first two volumes, being poetical, and not the style peculiar to 
traditionists.” He answered me, saying, “My child, in the 
second volume also I have found passages which clearly prove 
the heresy and misbelief of the author, and I have written notes 
on them. One of these passages is the statement by the author 
that ‘Ali, the leader of the faithful (may God be gratified with 
him !),5 on the occasion when Talhah (may God be gratified 
with him !) was the first to swear allegiance to him, said, “ My hand 
is withered and thine allegiance is worthless,” that is to say, that 
‘Ali Murtaza, the leader of the faithful, actually took as a. bad 
omen the fact that Talhah’s arm was withered—that arm which 


1 This translation is conjectural. The reading of the text and the MSS. 
is yoo] JR «sl GS y days. I cannot ascertain the meaning of the 
word hs, 

2 The Imam Abi "Abdu-'l&h Muhammad bin Idris Sháfii, founder of 
one of the four principal Sunn? schools of jarisprudence. 

3 Sicin both MSS the text has Mibazi. 4 Vide No. XXXVII. 

5 The words ‘‘Ali’ and the benedictory phrase are omitted from the text, 
but ure to be found in both MSS. 
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in the battle of Uhnd ! was the shield of his holiness the prophet 
32 (may God bless and save him and his family !), and was. pierced 
with eleven wounds,—a presumption expressly forbidden by the 
holy law. God forbid that such should be the case! It is im- 
possible that ‘Ali should have followed such a custom, and it is 
impossible to believe that he did so.” I said, “ There is manifest- 
ly a distinction between foreboding and augury."' Shaikh Abü-1- 
Fazl secretly pressed my hand and warned me to be silent. 
'Abdu-Tlàh said to him, “Tell me something about. this 
person (scil, Badüoni); who ishe?” He and Haji Sultan then 
told him something of my affairs, and our meeting passed off 
quietly. After we had left him my friends said to me, “ You 
have passed through a great danger, but (fortunately) he did not 
set himself to persecute you. Had he done so who could have 
saved you?"  Maulaàn& ‘Abdu-’llah, when he first set eyes on 
Shaikh Abü-Ll-Fazl in the early years of the Emperor’s reign, 
said to his pupils, “What injury will this man not do to the 

faith ? 
“When I saw him in his childhood I showed him to those of 

the faith, 
“ (Saying) ‘He will work mischief among the souls of men, 
to your guardianship I entrust him.’ ” 


Maulana ‘Abdu-llah departed to eternity in Gujarat in the 
year H. 990 (A.D. 1582), after his return from the pilgrimage to 
the glorious city of Makkah, and the chronogram in the follow- 
ing verses was found to give the date of his death :— 

Makhdüm-i-Mulk departed and took with him, 


As a sign on his forehead, (the words) “the mercy of 
God.” ` l 


1 Uhud is a mountain about four miles to the north of Madinah, where 
Muhammad, at the head of 1,000 men, was defeated by the Quraish, who 
had marched against him to avenge their defeat at Badr. Of the Muslims 
seventy men were slain, among them Hamzah, the uncle of Mubammad, 
and of the infidels twenty-two. Muhammad was struck down by a shower 
of stones and wounded in the face with two arrows, on pulling out, which 
his two front teeth dropped out. Vide Quan, c. iii. 
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When I sought of my heart the date of his death, 
It replied to me, “Reckon the second hemistich (of 
these verses.) ” 1 : 


He left behind him some degenerate sons who are unworthy of 
mention ; and here I may remark that all the rising generation 


.give caase of complaint to their progenitors, for indeed it seems 


that the climate of this age will cherish, nay will produce, none 
better than such. fellows :— 

Y see no good in the world, 

This seems to be the age of impotence. 


This state of affairs reminds us of the story that a certain 
king who was a bigoted Sunni led an army against Sabzawar, 
which is a hotbed of schism, its inhabitauts being all fanatics. 
The chief men of the place came out and made their representa- 73 
tions to the king, saying, “We are Musalmins; what fault 
have we committed that you should have brought an army 
against us?” Tho king replied, * Your fault is your zeal for 
schism.” They replied, “This is a false accusation that has 
been brought against us. “The king said, “ Produce from your 
city in support of your allegation a man of the name of Abi 
Bakr? and I will swerve from my intention of slaying you and 
of plundering your city.” After much search and with much 
difficulty they produced before the king an unknown pauper, 
saying, “This man is called by the name which you desired.” 


.' After observing the man's old garments and despicable condition, 


the king asked, “ Had you nobody better than this to produce 
before me?" They said, “ O king, ceremony apart, the climate 


1 There is something wrong with this ohronogram. The values of the 
letters of the words composing the second hemistich give either 1488 or 


- 1093, according to the value, 5 or 400, given to the letter š in the word 


say, The words os qo (‘the second. hemistich °) give the date 961. 
"There may, perhaps, be an enigma concealed in the verses, though none is 
indicated. 

2 Phe name of the first Khalifah, The Shi'ahs do not give to their sons 
the names of Abi-Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Uthman, which were those of the first 
three Kholifahs, whom they execrate as usuxpers. 


16 
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of Sabzawür cherishes an Abü Bakr no better than this.” And 
the Maulavi-yi-ma‘navi ! (may his tomb be hallowed). refers to 
this story in his Magnavi as follows:— 
‘This unstable world is a Sabzawür to us, 
We, like Bü-Bakrs, live in it mean and despised.” 


TIL SHAIKH MupámaK or Nàicóm^ 


He was one of the great sages of the age and was distin- 
guished among the men of his time and his contemporaries for his 
piety, devotion, and trust in God. In early life he observed 
many austerities and strove much in the way of holiness, and 
was so zealous in enforcing the commands and prohibitions of 
the holy law that if anybody was present while he. was 
giviug religious instruction wearing & golden ring, or silk cloth- 
ing, or red hose, or red or yellow garments, he at once made 
him remove them, aud if anyone appeared with long breeches, 
descending below the heel, he immediately had them torn to the 
proper length. I£, while walking through the streets, he heard 
the noise of any singing he would start violently. In his zeal 
for God he was so devoted to singing that he was scarcely for a 
nroment of the day at ease withont being employed in listening 
to the chanting. of hymns, psalms, mystic melodies, and music, 

74.In short he followed many and various rules of life, For some 
time during the reigns of the Afghin Emperors he used to keep 


1 Manlànà Jaliln-d-din Rimi, author of the Magnavi-yi-ma‘navi. 

2 Shaikh Mubarak of Nigor. was the father of Shaikh Faizi and Shaikh 
Abü-l-Fazl, Ab one time he held the Mahdavi doctrines and waa per- 
secuted by Makhdümn-l.Mulk, but. when  Abü-l-Fagl attained a high 
position at court the orthodox were, in their turn, harassed and persecuted. 
Shaikh Mabarak was the composer and chief signatory of the instrument 
which declared the emperor to be the highest authority on religious and 
ecclesiastical as well as in secular matters, an instrument which utterly 
broke the power of the ‘Ulamé. Shaikh Mubarak afterwards joined 
Alcbar’s new religion, ‘the divine faith’ Vide vol. ji, text, pp. 32, 198, 204, 
270, 312, 348; also din-i-Akbar?, i, 490. Shaikh Mubarak often changed his 
religious opinions, having first become a Mahdawi, then a Naqshbandi, then 
a Wamadani, and then a Shi'ah, before he joined the ‘divine faith.” 
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company with Shaikh “A1851 and in the beginuing of the Em- 
peror's reign, when the Nagshbandi order were in great esteem, 
he adapted himself to their rule, and for some time he was 
attached to the Hamadani Sharks, and at last when the 'Iraqis 
were in great favour at Court he spoke as one of their religion? 
“ Converse with men according to their understanding,” was his 
practice, and so he continued to do, He was always employed in 
giving religious instruction, and was well-versed in poetry, 
enigmas, and in all other arts and branches of learning, but 
especially in the theology of the Sufis, and, unlike most other 
learned men of India, he practised their system thoroughly. 
He also had Shatibi by heart, and used to give instruction in tlie 
law of inheritance. He also had by heart the glorious Qur'an, 


according to each of the ten methods of reading it. 

He never went to the houses of nobles, but was a very pleasant ` 
companion, and had a great stock of wonderful anecdotes. To- 
wards the end of his life, when his sight failed him and he was 
unable to read, he went into retirement and wrote a commentary 
similar to the T'afsir-i- Kabir,’ contained in four large volumes, and 
named it the Mamba‘u-Naf@isi-'l-‘Uyiin.* The strange thing is 
that in the exordium to that commentary he wrote certain 
passages which seem to contain pretensions to the establishment 
of new principles in religion, and the innovations contained 
therein are those which are well known. At the time when he 
was enabled, by God’s grace, to complete that commentary he 
used constantly to recite, with a view to remiuding himself of 
what he owed to God, the Qasida-yi-Fürcziyya in ta, which con- 
tains seven hundred couplets, the Qasida-yi-Burda, by Ka‘b bin 
Zühair and other epodes which he had committed to memory, 


L Shaikh ‘Ala’ of Biyfina, son of Shaikh Hasan of Bengal, for an acconnt 
of whom vide Ain-i-Akbari, i (biog.), p. v; also Badaoni,vol. i, trans. Ranking, 
507.624. 

2 ie, ag one of tho Shi'ah sect. 3 ‘The great commentary’ on the Qur'an, 

4° The source of excellent fountains.’ 

5 That is to say, a qusidah of which the rhyming words end in the letter 
e» (tà). 


9 Vide page 4, note 1. The text runs yit) wy — xf fonas y Boys foses 
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until, on the seventeenth of Zi-Qa'da, A.H. 1001 (Aug. 15 1593) 
he passed away from this world in Lahor. He was ulla whose 
like, as regards the scope of his attainments, has never been seen 
and the pity is that bis love of the world with its pomps, con- 
cealed under the garment of holy poverty, left no room for the 
love of the faith of Islim. The author, in his youth, spent some 
75 years in Agra under his tuition, and owes him much, but can no 
longer feel himself fettered by his indebtedness to him 
to his numerous acts of worldliness and impiety, i 


to wealth and pomp, his time serving, 
dealing, i 


owing 
his devotion 
. his ‘deceit and double- 
and his zeal for innovations in the faith, 
God; and either we, or ye, follow the direction 
fesb error." ! ' 


In short, the saying of the common people, that the son brings 
curses on his father, is exemplifed in his case, just as it hap- 
pened in the case of Yazid,* in respect of whom some impudently 


and presumptuously sa; “ i i 
hk re p y say, “Curses be on Yazid and on his 


* Answer, 
or are in a mani- 


IV. Mia SAYYID MuBAMMAD, Mir-i-‘Adl3 op Arona 


Amroha * is a pargana town in the Sarkār of Sambhal, Mir 
. Sayyid Muhammad was exceedingly pious, devont, and abstemi- 


as though two separate gagidah were indioated, MS. (A) reads oS fonas 


pos us. (B) rends ya} cj! 8S Foy Sonas, The editor hag ingert- 
ed both readings, which are alternative. P, xt i i w 
end ed or mention of this gasidah, vide 


a G, U BF yy, 3 ! 
1. . A ofc G ¿pue OF 
en Jis ui of cso la) pS D sh Gi y ali Js Qu'rüán xxxiv, 24. 
The answer is to th i i 
Nob M is ie question, “ Who provideth food for you. from heaven 
* Yazid, the son of Mu'āwiyah, the second Khalifah of the house of 
Ummaiyah. He is celebrated in Muhammadan history 
Huasin, the son of ‘Ali, 
680-81). 


as the opponent of 
who was killed at Karbala in A.H. 61 (A.D. 


3 ie, Chief justice. For mention of Mir Sayyid Muhammad, who was 
one of the *Ulamá, vide vol. ii, text, pp. 220, 222, 245, 
* Now the headquarters of the tahil of the same name in the Muradabad 
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ous, He and the author's father were in their youth fellow- 
students under various teachers in the city of Sambhal, and also 
in Badáon under Mir Sayyid Jalal, a sage who had studied the 
traditional sayings of the prophet under Mir Sayyid Rafi*u-'d-din, 
Mir Sayyid Muhammad, after completing his course of studies, 
employed himself in teaching, and towards the end of his life at- 
tained to a high position in the Imperial Court, receiving the ap- 
pointment of Mir-¢-‘Adl. In this high post he showed himself to 
be scrupulously just, straightforward and trustworthy, so that 
even the Qüzi'u-'l-Quzzüi! of the time, out of respect to Mir 
Sayyid Muhammad's age, refrained from his customary double- 
dealing and base behaviour, aud during the Mir's tenure of 
his post no heretic or schismatic had an opportunity of 
damaging the faith of Islam. 

After the death of Mir Sayyid Muhammad the title of Mir«- 
‘Adl was applied to and assumed by many persons. 

The Mir, owing to his hereditary connection with me and the 
long-standing affection which he had for me, advised me, when 
I first appeared at court, to have nothing to do with any madad-i- 16 
ma ügh, and to refrain from subjecting myself to the base actions 
of the Sadrs, recommending me to enter the Imperial service 
in any post I could obtain, for that the Sadrs were tyrannical 
egotista. Owing to my disregard of his advice I naturally experi- 


| enced what I have experienced, and suffered what I have suffered. 


The Mir was appointed to the government of Bakkar? in the 
year H. 984 (A.D. 1576-77), and in that city departed this life 
in the year H. 986 (A.D. 1578-79) 8 


Diatriot of the United Provinces. Vide Imperial Gasetteer (new seriem), v, 
330, and Ain-i- Akbari, ii, 289. 

1 Badáoni apparently uses:this tithe as equivalent to that of Baedr-i- 
Jahán who waa chief of the qdzis. Xf this be so, the person referred to is 
probably Shaikh *Abdu-n-Nmbi. Vide infra, No. X, or perhaps Qazi 
Ya'qüb, No. IX. 

2 He was sent to Bakkar on the dispersal of the “Ulama from court. 

3 According to the Tarikk-i-Ma'simi Mir Seyyid Muhammad arrived at 
Bakkar on Ramazin ll, A.H. 983 (Dee. 14th, 1575) and died there 
Sha'bàn 8, A H 984 (Oct. 31st, 1576). 
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V. SuatkH Gabi lor Dini, rug ‘Kausi.t 
He was the son and successor of Shaikh Jamal, the famous 
poet. ` He perfected himself in exoterie learning and enjoyed the 
society. of the learned mer of the age, being much benefited by 
their companionship. By means of the claim -which intimate 
friendship gave him on. Bairam Khan. he obtained the appoint. 


ment of Sadru.’s-Sudir? in India, and- was for several years 


resorted to, as an authority on religious questions, by the sages 
and principal men of Hindüstün, Khurásán, Transoxiana, and 
'rüq. He was a born poet, and used to compose and sing hymns 
and religious songs after the Indian manner? to which pursuits 
he was passionately addicted, 

After he had dissociated himself from Bairam Khan, the 
Khan-i-Khanan, and returned from the neighbourhood of Bikanir 
to Dibli,t he was honoured and esteemed at Court as before. 
When in Dihli he always used ‘to attend the shrines of the 
saints there (may God sanctify their souls D) on their anniver- 
saries, and used to hold assemblies with great pomp and circum- 
stance. He left this world for the next either in the year H. 976 


1 Kambü (spelt Kambüh in vol. ii, passim) is the name of & tribe. 
According to a proverb the Afghšng are the first, the Kambüs the second, 
‘and the Kashmiris the third sets of scoundrels. Shaikh Gadš"' was one of 
those who attempted to persuade Akbar to butcher Hemi in cold blood, 
Vide vol. ii, text, p. 16, . . 

2 Shaikh Gad&'i waa Akbar's first Sudru.s-Sudür or. Sadr-i-Jahán, a very 
important post. The dignity of the Sadr, especially before the advent of the 
Mughul dynasty, had been very great. ‘It was he who legalized the acces- 
sion of a new king. During the reign of Akbar also he ranked as the fourth 
officer of the empire. His power was immense. He was the highest law 


. officer and bad the powers which Administrators-General have among us; 


he Was in charge of all lands devoted to ecclesiastical. and benevolent 
purposes and possessed an almost unlimited authority of conferring sach 
lands independently of the king. He waa also the highest ecclesiastical law 
officer, and might exercise the powers of a High Inquisitor. Vide Am-is 
Akbari, i, 270. Shaikh Gadá'i was, like his patron, a Shi‘ah. Vide vol. ii, 
text, passim. ` 

8 =° ¿esa vv)yo MS. (B) bas, wrongly, hypo for cuyo, 

+ In A.D. 1500, Vide vol. ii, text, p. 38, 
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(A.D. 1568-69) or in the year H, 979 (A.D. 1571-72),! leaving 
behind him sons no better than the sons of most men in this 
degenerate age, “as has been decreed for these days, and in 
accordance with the decree of God the all-wise.” 


The following verses are an extract from the poéms of Shaikh 


Gadà'i:— 


** At times my soul, at times my heart became the abode of 7T 
. grief, 

“ T ever grieve after thee, as I travel, stage by stage. 

“Be not forgetful of my grief and pain, 

“ For there is no moment of my life which is not occupied 
with thoughts of thee. 

“I have bound my frenzied heart in thy tresses, 

“ Myself am bound in those musky chains. 

* [f desires could be easily accomplished by the surrender of 
life 

“No difficulties would remain to true lovers. 

“ Gada’i, thou hast lost thy life in unsuccessful endeavour ! 

“I have not obtained my desire from the lips of my 
friend.” 


I have copied these verses from the memoir of Mir ‘Ala’u-’d- 
daulah, which is not to be trusted. I suspect that they are not 
Gadá'i's. But God knows the truth ! 


VI. MivyiN Jamin Kain, Murti or Digri. 

He was the pupil of his own worthy father, Shaikh Nasiru- 
*d-din, and the brother of Miyan Ladan. He was cf the Kamba 
tribe. He was one of the most learned men of his time both 
in those branches of knowledge which depend on the reasoning 


1 In the former year, according to vol. ii (text, p. 119) where the chrono- 
gram wit SA Soyo (' You are dead, you great hog’), giving the date 976, 
confirms the statement in the text. 

2 Vide Ain-iAkbari, i, 544. He is classed by Abū-'l-Faz) as one of those 
who understand sciences resting on testimony only, ico, as n mere theolo- 


gian. 
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faculty, and in those which depend on the memory, 
in practical and scholastic theology,. knowledge of ‘Arabic, aud. 
expounding the Qur'an, in which studies he was üneqnälled. He 
used to. speak authoritatively on the commentaries on the Miftah, 
and it is said that he hod gon 
through the book ‘Azdi, oue of the moat advanced works, forty 
times. He used to impart religions instruction, 
to the houses of kings or nobles, but always affected the eompany 
of magistrates who were honoured and respected. Most of his 
pupils have become wise men. He passed away to’ the next 


world in the year H. 984 (A.D. 1576-77) at the age of more than 
ninety years, | 


-but-especially 


; in the course of teaching, gone 


and'never went 


78 


VIL Qazi JALiro-'p-piw or Motrin? 


He came originally from the neighbourhood of the’ fortress. of 
Bakkar? He was a profound sage, ‘ever speaking the truth 
and loving it, In early life'he. was a merchant, and in middle 
age he employed himself in teaching. Hel taught:in Agra for 
some years, and then, in ‘consequence of ‘certain events “which 
have been narrated in the detailed account of Akbar’ 
employed in the high post of Qazi, 
Ya'qüb.. In respect of his integrity an 

, the best of Qazis, but, owing.to the 
corrupt son, 
machinations of all the base 
of worldly wisdom, 
the age and thei 


8 reign, "was 
After the dismissal of [05773 
d ‘trustworthiness ‘he was 
misfortune:of his having a 


ase pinipa about the Court, his own Jack 
and his inability. ‘to appreciate the “spirit. of 
deas of his contemporaries, he was banished to 


1 Fide vol. i, trans. Ranking, p.428, note 2. 

2 Qasi Jelilu-d-din ig. olássod by Abü-]-Fazl: in the Tame cats ‘ory as. 
Jamil Khan, vide Ain-t-Akbari; i, 546. He was. appointed Qari I-Querat on 
the degradation of Shaikh Ya'qüb for refasing ‘to protiounce mut'ah 
marringes to be legal. He. was:one of the aignatoties -of the ded whith 
vol tort pp a " Zae chiot ecclesiastical authority jn the empire. ` Vide 

3 Bhakkar, formerly headquarters of the B 
Multan, vide Ain-i- Akbari, ii, 
same name in the Miyanwgli: D; 
India (new Series), viii, 44," 


hakkar. Sarkér. of the Saba of; 
333. Now headquartérs ofthe tahgil of the 
istrict, Panj&b ; vide Imperial, Gazetteer of 


a handsome blockhead, and in consequence. of the-. 
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the Dakan, the rulers of which land, having heard of his 
staunchness to Islam and his preaching of the word of God, 
honoured him to the utmost extent of their power. From the 
Dakan he was: privileged. to perform the pilgrimage to the holy 
house of God, and there replied, * Here am I,” to the summons 
of God. 

I VII, QAZI TAw'rsT, 

Tawa'is? is a dependency of Khurasin. He was a most 
trustworthy man, but, as he was devoid of learning, some of his 
decisions were wrong. He had suffered much at the hands of 
the wealthy men of his time,? and was therefore always much 
prejudiced against them, and would, as far as' possible, show 
favour to the poorer party, even though be were in the wrong. 
He did not understand that in these days it is generally the 
wrong-doer that cries for justice, in which connection Shaikh T9 
Abü-'l-Fazl has said, “If the greatest of the Imüms * had lived 
in our time he would have written on practical theology other- 
wise than as he did." 

When the Khan-i-Zamin broke out into rebellion he gave a 
decision to the effect that the seizure of the effects of a rebel was 
unlawful, and this decision led to his deposition and the appoint- 
ment of Qazi Ya'qüb in his place, Very shortly after his de- 
position he passed away from this world. 

1 Bad&oni here makes it appear that Jaislu-d.din's banishment was the 
result of underhand machinations, but as a matter of fact he was banished 
for forging 8 draft on the treasury for 500,000 tankas, He was banished to 
the Dakan in the hope that the Muhammadan kings in Sonthern India, being 
bigoted Shi'ahs, would have him put to death asa bigoted Sunni. Vide vol. 
ii, text, 813. 

2 Probably the same as Tüwawis, ‘a dependency of Bukhara, seven 
paraganga from Bukhari,’ vide Ain-i- Akbar?, iii, 97, 

8 ue qo MS. (4) as whjy Get and MS. (B) olo) ylas}. Both of 
those readings are wrong, . 

* Abi Hanifsh, oue of the four great Sunni doctors of tho law, and 
founder of the Hanafi school of jurisprudence, 

5 Vide vol. ii, text, p. 100. Qazi Tawa’isi, whom I find nowhere described 
by name, was at the time Akbar's camp Qazi The Lakhnau edition of the 

Tabaqat calls him * Qazi Tawü'igh." 


17 
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IX. Qizt Ya‘qis or Manixror,! 
He was related to Qazi Fazilat? and was well skilled in prac- 
tical theology and in the principles of that science. He was of 
a cheerful and open disposition, and used to compose Arabic 
verses in Indian metres. They say that while he was, for 
several years, the Qdzi’u-l-Quzzdt of India, he used to take 
aphrodisiac electuaries in large quantities, One day when he was 
present at a party given by the Emperor, several intoxicating 
and stimulating drugs were handed round, and were offered to 
the Qazi among others. He refused them, and when he was 
asked what sort of drugs he took, one of the Emperor's Hindà 
favourites immediately replied, “ The Qazi takes mercury."? 
After his dismissal from the post of Qazi'u-’l-Quzzat he was 


appointed to be Qaz of Bangāl, and was sent off to that. 


province, and while there used to use aphrodisiacs to excess, a 
slave to the violence of his lusts. He was a confederate of 
Ma‘gimi-Kabuli in his rebellion 5 and was in consequence recalled 
from that province and sentenced to be imprisoned in the fortress 
of Gwiliyar, and on his way to that place removed the baggage 


1 Münikpür was tho headquarters of a sarkar in the güba of Nahabad, vide 
Jin-i- Akbart, ii, 164. 

2 Qazi Ya'güb was son-in-law to. Qazi Fazilat, Qazi of the army under 
Shir Shih, ‘who was popolarly known by the moro appropriate title of Qazi 
Fagihat. Vide vol i, trans. Ranking, p. 474 and note -4,and vol, ii, text, 
p. 101. 

3 DY or blo. s Hindi word. Mercury was apparently used as an 
aphrodisiac. ‘ 

+ According to vol. ii, text, p, 101, Ya'qüb superseded T'awü'isi as chief 
gāzī in A.H. 074 (A.D. 1667) and was degraded ten years later, so thab hé 
mast have gone to Bengal in A.H. 984 (A.D. 1576-77). 

5 Vide vol. ii, text, p. 276. ` The rebellion was first preached at Jaunpür 
by Malla Muhammad of Yazd, who gave & fatwa or formal decision to the 
effect that rebellion against. Akbar, as an enemy to Islam, was lawful, It 
broke out in A.D. 1579, the ringleaders being Muhammad Ma‘sim of Kabul» 
Muhammad Ma'sim Khan Farankhidi, Mir Mn'izza-l- Mutk, Niyibat Khin, 
‘Arab Bahidar, and others. “Mo'izzu-l-Mulk and Mulli Muhammad Yazdi 


were called to the capital, and on their way thither were put to death M by 
being drowned in the Jamna. 
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of his existence from this world, and joined Mir Mu‘izau-’l-Mulk 
and Mullé Muhammad of Yazd.! 


X. Shag 'Appv-s-Nasi? THe Sapevy-s-Supin? 

He was the son of Shaikh Ahmad, the son of Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l- 
Quddüs of Kango. He journeyed several times to the glorious 
city of Makkah and the delectable city of Madinah, and there 
studied the traditional sayings of, Muhammad, and after his 


return he abandoned the mode of life of his forefathers, and, 80 


objecting to the ecstatics and vocal music (of the Sufis) followed 
the rule of the traditionists, and busied himself in ceremonial 
and outward piety, cleanliness, purification and devotion. When 
he was appointed Sadru-'s-Sudur he distributed enormous areas 
of land to the people as madad-¢.ma‘ash, pensions, and religious 
endowments, and never waa there in the reign of any monarch a 
Sadru-s-Sudür so powerful as Shaikh ‘ Abdu-’n-Nabi, or one who 
alienated the tenth part of what he did in religions endow- 


' ments For some time the Emperor had so great faith in him 


as a religious leader that he would bring him his shoes and place 
them before his feet. At last, owing to the disagreements ® of 
Makhdimu-’!-Mulk and all the other ill-dispositioned “Ulama 
the Emperor's opinion of him changed completely. 


Oouplet. 


All those who seek for pride of place are fools, 
Aye, those who style themselves the "Ulama. 


The chief cause of his fall was as follows:—When the 
Emperor, after his journey to Banswala,® halted at Fathpür, 


1 It would appear from this passage that Yatqüb died a natural death on 
his way to Gwaliyar, but from vol. ii, text, p. 277, it ia evident that he was 
executed by drowning, as were Mu'izzu-l-Mulk and Mulla Mubammad of 
Yazd. This event happened in A.D. 1579. 

£ Vide vol. ii, text, passim, and Azn-i-Akbari, i, 490, 646. 

3 For a definition of the powers aud duties of the Sadru.-s-sudiir or 
Sadr.-i-jahan, vide supra p. 122, note 2. i 

4 Vide vol. ii, text, p. 71, 5 Fide vol, ii, text, p. 255. 

* In A.D. 1577, vide vol. ii, text, 242, Akbar returned to Fathpar on 
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Qazi 'Abdu-r-Rahim, the Qazi of Mathura, laid a complaint 
before the Shaikh, to the effect that a wealthy and stiff-necked 
Brahman of that place had carried off the materials which he, 
the Qazi, had collected for the construction of a masjid, and had 
built of them. an idol-temple, and that, when the Qazi had 
attempted to prevent him, he had, in the presence of witnesses, 
opened his foul mouth to curse the prophet (on whom be peace), 
and had shown his contempt for Muslims in various other ways. 
When the Brahman was called upon to appear, he disobeyed the 
Shoikh's summons. The Emperor sent Bir Bar and. Shaikh 
Abü-lFa;l to fetch’ him, and they brought him,.and Shaikh 
Abü-'lFazl represented to the Emperor what he had heard of 
the case from the people, and stated that it was certainly proved 
that he had uttered abuse of the prophet. Some of the ‘Ulama 
were of opinion that he should suffer death, while others were in 
favour of ‘his being publicly paraded on the back of an ass and 
heavily fined. The 'Ulamü were thus divided into two parties 
and the question was argued at length. The Shaikh required the 
81 Emperor's sanction to the execution of the Brahman, but, 
notwithstanding his importunity, 


no open sanction was, given, 
and the Emperor said in private, “Punishments for offences 


against the holy law arein the hands of you, the ‘Ulamã; what . 


do you require of me?” The Brahman remained for some time 
in custody on the charge, and the ladies of the Imperial 
haram busied themselves in interceding tor his release, but the 
Shaikh's known opinions stood in the way. At last, when the 
Shaikh's importunity exceeded all bounds, the Emperor said, 
“ You have received your answer, itis that which I have already 
given you" No sooner had the Shaikh reached his lodging than 
he issued orders-for the execution of the Brahman. When this 


May 12th of that year, ibid. 248, Although the slaying of the Brahman is 
here mentioned as the chief cause of 'Abdu-n-Nabi's fall, Akbar had for 
some time been displeased with him. Tide vol, ii, text, p. 208, where the 
incident of the discussion on the, marriage-law of Islim is related. Akbar 
then accased the Shaikh of haviug at one time interpreted that law very 
liberally, and of having subsequently retracted this interpretation to bis 
CAkbar’s) detriment. It would appear iliat Akbar never forgot this, 
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matter was reported to the Emperor he was exceedingly wroth. 
The ladies of his karam complained in private and the Hinda 
courtiers in public, saying, “ You have pampered these Mullàs till 
their insolence has reached such a pitch that they pay no heed to 
your wishes, and, merely to display their own power and. authori- 
ty, put men. to death without your orders.” They plied his 
Majesty with arguments to such an extent that he could endure it 
no longer, and the leaven of designs which had long been work- 
ing in his mind at length fermented and overflowed. One might, 
at the tank. known as Znüp Tal@z,! he set forth.the whole case, 
and asked certain time-serving muftis and stirrers up of strife for 
a decision on the question. One of them said, “ The witnesses 
who have been produced prove that he has committed an offence 
against the person under cover of the law." Another said, 
“The strange thing is that Shaikh 'Abdu-'n-Nabi should claim 
to be à descendant of the greatest: of the Imms? (may God 
have mercy upon him!) according to whose school of theology 
the cursing of the prophet by unbelievers who have submitted 
to the rule of Islam gives no ground for any breach of agree- 
ment by Muslims; and in no way absolves Muslims from their 
obligation to safeguard infidel subjects. This question has been 
discursively treated in theological works, and it is hard to 
understand how the Shaikh can have so opposed himself to the 
principles of his ancestor.” All at once the Emperor's glarice fell 
on the author of these historical selections, standing afar off, and, 
turning to me he sammoned me to him, saying, “Come forward.” 
I advanced, and he put to me a question, saying, “ Have you heard 82 
that, supposing there are ninety-nine traditions awarding the 
punishment of death for a certain offence, and one tradition in 
accordance with which the accused person may be set at liberty, 
muftis should give the preference to that one tradition P" I said, 


^" Yes, it is just as your Majesty has said ; bnt this question turns 


on the maxim “ Verily legal punishments and inflictions are set 
aside hy doubts " ; and I translated the maxim into Persian, The 


t ie., the ‘Loddat-Khéna ox ' halt of worship.’ Vide vol, ii, text, p. 201. 
2 Abi Hanifah, 
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Emperor said, with evident sorrow, “ Perhaps Shaikh *Abdu-'u-Nabi 
was not aware of this ruling, that he put the unfortunate Brahman 
to death. Yet how could it be so?" I replied, “ The Shaikh is, 
beyond all doubt, a learned man, but he must have had some wise 
purpose in view, in knowingly giving an order contrary to this tra- 
dition.” The Emperor said, “What purpose can he have had in 
view?" I said," The closing of sedition and the uprooting of the 
germs of insolence from the minds of the common people.” - T also 
brought to his Majesty's notice the tradition of Qazi ‘Ayyaz on 
the rémedies of evils, which tradition had been laid before him 
in connection with this case. Certain lewd fellows of the baser 
sort said, “Qazi ‘Ayyaz was a Malki,’ and his decisions have no 
weight in a land of the Hanafis.” The Emperor said to me, 
“What do you say to this?” I said, “Although he was a 
Maliki, it is yet permissible, by the sacred law, for a recognized 
mufiī to pass sentence in accordance with his decisions." The 
question was argued at length, and the bystanders observed that 
the Emperor's moustache, during the discussion, bristled like the 
whiskers of. a tiger, and those who were standing behind him 
signed to me to desist from argument.. All at once the Emperor, 
opposing my decision, said, “What you say is nonsense!" I 
immediately made my submission, and retired and took my place 
in the circle of courtiers, and have ever since eschewed forward- 
ness and the company of disputants, preferring retirement, and 
saluting: the Emperor from afar. 

From this time forth the fortunes of Shaikh 'Abdu-'u-Nabi, 
began to decline. He withdrow himself from company and 
avoided it, concerning himself principally with his own claims 
to superiority and. the repudiation of former decisions in legal 
matters, whether modern or ancient. He never went to Court. 


83 About this time Shaikh Mubarak came from Agra to Fathpir to 


offer his felicitations to the Emperor on some subject or another, 
and the Emperor told him what had happened and asked him 
for his opinion. He gave his opinion &uthoritatively, saying, 


l heya follower of the school of jurisprudence founded by Malik bin Anas, 


. ono of the four great Sunni doctors of the law. Tho Hannfis are the follow- 


ers of the school founded by Abi Hanifah 
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Your Majesty is the Imam and Mujtahid of the age. What 
need have you of these “Ulamë& for assistance in issuing your 
commands, whether religious or secular, They have no lot or part 
in’ true knowledge; beyond a groundless reputation therefor.” 
The Emperor said, “ Since you are my teacher and I am ready to 
learn from you why do you not free me from dependence on 
these Mullas?" Shaikh Mubarak made a supreme effort to gain 
his end, and, aflame with rancour and contumacy, said, “ Do you 
make a claim to religious supremacy, and demand from them an 
attestation of your claim.” He ultimately wrote a decree affirm- 
ing the religious supremacy of the Emperor and his superiority 
to all ecclesiastical dignitaries! Shaikh ‘Abdu-'u-Nabi and 
Makhdimnu-’l-Mulk were forcibly seized and compelled, as though 
they had been mere nobodies, to attend that assembly of base 
fellows. No one saluted them, and they took their seats in the 
Saff-i-ni'al? and they were forced, much against their will, to 
attest that decree, whether they would or no,’ as has been men- 
tioned in the detailed history of. the Efaperor's reign; and at 
last they both received permission to make the pilgrimage to 
Makkah. 

Shaikh ‘Abdu-'u-Nabi died in the year H. 991 (A.D. 1583). 


` IX. Suargy Agmani FaAyyAz, ov AnBETHI,S 
He was among the first of the greatest sages of the time, He 


was devout, following a severe rule and striving much in the 


1 Vide vol. ii, text, 270. . 

2 t The row of shoes,’ i.e., at the place where the courtier’s left their shoes 
when entering the emperor's presence. 

3 The nature of the compulsion used is not mentioned. Badáoni, in vol, 
ii, text, p. 270, saya that some signed willingly and others unwillingly. 

4 In vol. ii, text, p. 812, the aate of the Shaikh's death ig given as 992 . 
(A.D. 1584), and the chronogram there given (oS gee) gives the same date, 
He. returned to Fathpür from Makkah apparently in A.H. 990 (A.D. 1582). 
‘On his using some harsh language the emperor struck him a heavy blow 
in the face with his fist. The Shaikh said, “ Why dost thou not strike me 
with a knife?” ‘Abdu-u-Nabi was then called to account for the sum of 


_ Ra, 70,000 which had been advanced for hie journey to Makkah, and was 


thrown into prison, where he was atrangled one night by a gang of men, 
t Vide p. 27, note 3. 
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path of holiness. In the feebleness of old age, when he had no 
longer the power to: walk, and was completely bedridden, ho 
learnt the glorious Qur'an by heart. He had by heart the ton- 
tents of most of the books generally read, and if one of his pupils 
made a mistake in reading he would correct him without refer- 
ving to the text. He was well skilled in expounding the Qur'an, 
in the traditional sayings and biography of Muhammad, and in 
history. He was a fellow-citizen and contemporary of Shaikh 


84 Nizümu-'d-dín ! of Ambathi, and he used to say of him that he 


was strongly opposed to the recital by the congregation of the 
fatihah after the imam (during public prayers in the masjid). 
The author had the honour of paying his respects to the 
Shaikh while he was employed in giving instruction in the Shark- 
V igüya. One of the ShaikA's pupils happened to be reading the 
following verses of Hazal :— 
“ Abü-Bakr, the son of the chosen one, 

Resolved on a foray in connection with.a strange matter, 

And he said, * Verily I have resolved on a foray : 

Against Kaftürah, who is my father’s mother. ' 

And I said, ‘ Wilt thou not hearken, O my son, 

To the prohibition against associating with the base?’ 


and a discussion arose wheth 


Se 


er the reading should be ijr or 
r 


4A 3 che : eal : 

š HRS? which latter is the feminine intensive form of the word 
55, “an unbeliever.” He said that the true reading was as 
and that no other reading would make sense, for that say was a 


Persian word. My contention was that the meaning of bj was 
more obvious than that of $885, but God knows the truth ! 


! Vide p. 27. 


2 d, means ‘an ungrateful woman’ ' 


S mea or 'an intensely unbelieving 
woman. DC appears to be an Arabicized feminine form of the Persian word 
2885, “n hyaena, and, as applied to a woman, might be translated 'ghonl* 


or ‘vampire.’ The discussion between Dadáoni and Shaikh Abmadi ia of no 
practical interest. 
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XIL Qazi SApRU-b-DIN, SOME TIME OF JALANDAR, AFTERWARDS OF 
i Linon. 


He was a profound sage, and was regarded as a leader in 
religious matters both by Sufis amd by orthodox Muslims? He 
was a cheerful and pleasant companion. Although he was for a 
time, as is well known, the pupil of Shaikh ‘Abdullah Makhdü- 
mu-l-Mulk, I certainly found him to be far superior to Makhdü- 
mu-l.Mulk. So broad-minded was he in religious matters that 
he was commonly suspected of being a heretic. But the fact.is 
that he was so credulous that he would implicitly trust any 
person, even a manifest heretic, who was inclined to asceticism, 
and would stand before him with joined hands, and regard any- 
thing he might say as an authoritative utterance. 

They say that a heretic who pretended to be mysteriously 
attracted to God one day came upon the Qàzz, and that the Qazi 


after his custom, stood before him with his hands joined in 85 


reverence. The heretic, deluded wretch, said, “ Khizr 5 is always 
with me.’ The Qazi fell at his feet saying, “Show him to me.” 
The heretic replied, “I am at present in great anxiety over the 
marriage of my daughter, an affair which will oost me seven 
hundred tankas; when my anxiety is removed I will effect a 
meeting between you and Khizr.” The Qazi at once gave him 
seven hundred tankas. Two days later the man came to him 


. and said, * Come that I may show you Khizr,” and took him away 


with. him to the river. Now the heretic was a very tall man, 
while the Qazi was low of stature. The heretic walked into the 
river until the water reached his neck, and then stood still, and 
said to the Qazi, “Come to me, for Khizr is here.” The Qazi 
replied, “I cannot swim; how can I come to you?” The heretic 
replied, “ Well, I have shown you the place where Khizr is, if you 
cannot come to ibit is no fault of mine." Many other stories, 


1 Vide Ain-i-Akhuri, i, 545, where he is styled * Quraishi’ and ‘ ‘Abbasi.’ 
The Tabaqdt says that he was for some years gàzi of Lahor. 
* Literally, ‘folk of the path, ie, those who follow the ceremonial 
ordinances, as opposed to the Süfis, who discard them. 
3 Vide Hughes’ Dict. of Islam, p. 272. 
18 
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even more laughable than this. ave told of the Qazi, and to detail 
them would be to show the weakness of his intellect, His 
extreme simplicity can be estimated from the example cited. 

When the Emperor bestowed! om: the chief men of Lahar 
appointments in various parts of the Empire, and sent each one 
of them to fill some post in one city or another, Sadru-'d-din was 
appointed to be Qazi of the seaport town of Bahróc, in the prov- 
ince of Gujarat, and was despatehed thither in that capacity. 
There he died, leaving behind him a son possessed of ability, 
named Shaikh Muhammad, who now holds in that city the 
appointment held by his late father. 


XIIL MyYáñ lLàubàn oF LAKHNAU. 


He was one of those sages whose knowledge is always at com- 
mand and ready for use. : He possessed a naturally acute intellect 
and intuitive intelligence. In knowledge of practical theology 
and the first principles of that science, and of Arabic, he had no 
equal. He wrote a treatise on syntax which he named after one 
of the nobles, Qu£bi by name,® and which contained some evidence 
of its author's industry. . 

I went to Lakhnau at the time when Husain Khšn was gover- 

86 nor of that place and met the Miyain. Among his works there 
were two books which struck me as being wonderful. One was 
a treatise, written in columns, which covered a piece of paper 
capable of containing fourteen lines of ordinary writing, and as 
broad as it was long. In this treatise the leading principles and 


1 On the dispersal of the * Ulama, 


2 A passage occurs here which I am unable to translate. 


It runs as 
follows :— 


d Y Ea ere à asl css ihe e shat etu 
Both MSS. substitute e for e and MS, (A) substitutes wale for 


same, but even with these variants the passage is obscure and the text 
appears to me to be corrupt. 

3 Vide p. 6, note 4. ‘Husain Khàn was appointed to Lakhnau in A.H. 974 
(A.D, 1566-67) and was transferred thence to Kánt-u-Güla in A.H. 975 (A.D. 
1667-68). 
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problems of fourteen different branches of knowledge were suc- 
einctly set forth. The other consisted of four Mugümahs from 
a treatise in which the style of the Magümütu-'l-Haviri! was 
imitated, which treatise he entitled Qitün? He told me that he 
had composed other works besides these. His cousins, however, 
said that the treatise on fourteen different branches of knowledge 
and the Qifün wére written by Hakim Zibriqi? who, having come 
to Jannptr, employed himself in collating books, together with 
the well-known * Qazi Shihabu-'d-din, These works, they said, 
found their way, in the course of time, to the library of Shaikh 
A‘zam of Lakhnau, who obtained the title ot Sdni-yi-Imam-i- 
A'zam and thence came into the hands of Miyan Tlahdad, who 
was * descendant of Shaikh A'zam ;—and God knows the truth 
of the matter! ` 


XIV. Mix SAYYID JALALU-'D-DIN-I-QADIRLS ov ĀGRA. 


He was one of the greatest of the Sayyids of Agra, and was pre- 
eminent in his piety and resignation to the Divine will From 
his youth to the end of his life he lived in seclusion, avoiding the 
society of the wealthy? and all pomps and ceremony, and in his 
capacity as deputy of his holiness, the Ghaug * of the Everlasting 
God, the pole-star (of religion) fixed by the Lord, the inhabitant 
of that place which is beyond locality, Shaikh Muhiyyu-'d-din 


L * The assemblies of Hariri '; one of the Arabian classics. 

2 A Turkish word, signifying ‘a border,’ ‘an edging of silk ' ; and hence, in 
analogy of the Arabic word isla, ‘a supplement or commentary? The 
aptness of the title will be understood if it be remembered that EL (harir) 
in Arabic means ‘silk.’ . . 

3 MS. (A) has "o (Ziragi). Y have not been able to find any mention of 
Zibrigi elsewhere. 

4 MS. (B) has y gbimo, t above-mentioned.’ . 

5 ie, ‘Second (only) to the greatest of the Imëms (Abü Hanifah)." 

6 The Qàdiris are an order of.darvishes, Vide p. 12,- note 4. 

1 MS. (A) has yt (‘strangers’) with biet (‘the wealthy") as a correc- 
tion in the margin. 

, 8 En: (ghaus) means ‘defonder’ or ‘helper’ and is a common title of 
Muhammadan sainta: 
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‘Abdu.’l- Qadir-i-Jilani (may God be gratified with him and 
cause him to be gratified with us '), he received pupils up to the 
time when he bade farewell to this fleeting world. At this time 
his son, strong in the faith, Mir Sayvid Dà'üd, is the representa- 
tive of his reverend father, and spends his life in holy poverty, 
indigence, and Peregrination, As the auspicious splendour of his 
dread Majesty the Emperor ai 


glorious progeny shone with ever- 
horizon of the imperial domain o 
87 unfortunate family has abated in s 
other deceased saints too have dec) 


increasing brilliancy over the 
f Agra, the effulgence of this 
plendour, and the families of 
lined in like manner, 


Couplet. 


“ Hundreds of thousanda of children were beheaded 
Before he who spake with Godt saw the light,” 


XV. SHAIKH Husain or AJMER, 


Tt is commonly reported that he-was a d 
star of holy men, 


some perverse fellows, 
atbpür, men who have 
d discredit those of their 
erefor!), gave evidence 
Khaya, Saying that his 
adrs and Qazis also issued 
guided by their time-serving disposi- 


against his claim to descent from the 
holiness left no descendants, and: the S 
decrees. to that effect, being 
tions. 

Hemistich. 


“ The age hath its raiment. Be thou clad therein !” 


Thus the hereditary trusteeship of the shrine which had come 


1 Le, Moses. The allusion is to tho sl. 
Israelites by Pharaoh’s order, 
? The great saint of Ajmer. 


aughter'of the children of the 


Vide vol. i, trans., Ranking, p. 70, and nois 2; 


nd the pomp of the greatness of his - 
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down to him through so many years was transferred to others. 
The Shaikh, who was a man of great estate, lived in that province 
like a king, and the Emperor’s regal jealousy, both on this 
account and on account of certain other events which happened, 
could not endure the Shaikh's position, so he ordered him to 
leave India and to jouruey to Makkah, and the Shaikh according- 


‘ly took formal leave of his Majesty during the march to Bans- 


wala,! and, after successfully performing the pilgrimage to 
Makkah, returned. Having accomplished his journey to the 
Hijaz, he paid his respects at Court, on his return, on the very 
day on which the Emperor had marched from Fethpür towards 
Kabul against Muhammad Hakim Mirza; but he would not 
conform to the ceremonies which have in these days been estab- 
lished by those who -have accepted a new faith and have been 
recently converted to Islam, new followers of a new order of 88 
things, 

The Emperor, atter studying the page of the Shazkh’s life 
2nd the. lines of his forehead read there the signs of disaffection 
to himself, and commanded that the Shaikh should be imprisoned 
in the fortress of Bakkar? There he spent some years, and at 
last, in the year H. 1002 (A.D. 1593-94), owing to the efforts 
made on his behalf by certain courtiers who had his Majesty’s 
confidence, he was summoned from Bakkar to the Imperial pves- 
ence, and, in company with some other prisoners, such as Shaikh 
Kamal-i-Biyabani, the impostor, some mention of whom has 
already been made? and the Qazis of Fathpür, who had been im- 
prisoned in Bakkar- for fourteen years, owing to the machinations 
of Shaikh Ibrühim-i-Cishti, and whose release had been ordered 


1 In A.D. 1577. 
2 Bhakkar. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 300. 
` 8 Vide vol. ii, text, pp. 300, 366, 

* Shaikh Ibrahim was the son of Shaikh Misa and'elder brother of Shaikh 
Salim-i-Cishti of Fathpür Sikri, to whose intercessions the birth of Sultan 
Salim (Jahangir) was attributed. In A.H. 986 (A.D. 1578.79) he was made 
governor of Fathpür Sikri, and it waa apparently while he held that post that 
he had the qázis of the town imprisoned. He died in A.H. 999 (A.D. 1590. 
91) Vide Ain-i- Akbari, i, 402, and Badšoni, vol. ii, text, p. 374 et passim. 
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by means of the intercession of Mirza Nizàmu-'d.din Ahmad, 
he arrived a£ Court, and there they all paid their re 


spects to his 
Majesty, 


2nd all, with the exception of the Shaikh, prostrated 
themselves. He, an old man of Seventy years of age, utterly 
unaccustomed to the ceremonial of kingly courts and the correct 
fashion of waiting upon royal personages, made a slight inclina- 
tion and a mere bow, after the old custom. The Emperor's 
displeasure with him was renewed, and the Mirz& was ordered to 
have a grant of three hundred bigas of land in Bakkar made ont 
to him, as madad-z-ma'üsh,? and to despatch the Shaikh thither 
once more. Begum Padshah, the mother of his Majesty, busied 
herself in the ladies! apartments of the palace in interceding for 
the Shaikh, and said to the Emperor, * My son, hé has an aged 
and decrepit mother in Ajmer, whose heart yearns to see her son 
again. How would it be if you were to give him leave to depart 
to Ajmer? He desires no madad-i-ma'üsh from you" The 
Emperor would not accede to her request, and said, “ Mother, 
he. will start business afresh in the place to which he is now 

going, and people will present to him alms, presents, and compli- 

mentary gifts in plenty. He leads a number of men astray. In 

fine, let him summon his mother hither.” This treatment of his 
mother was much bitterer to the Shaikh than was the mere 
to Bakkar. 

On the night on which the Sadr-i-Jahān summoned the com- 
piler of these historical selections to the Imperial presence’ in 
connection with the Shaith’s resignation of his trusteeship of the : 


going 


89 shrine in Ajmer, as has already been mentioned, the Emperor was 


perturbed in respect of that case, which he had himself brought 
forward, and refused to ratify the decree (with regard to the 
resignation), and retained the Shaikh in his service. He said ‘to 
the Sadr-i-Jahan, “Where is that simple-hearted old man?” 
(meaning Shaikh Husain). I reminded him that he was in 
Lahar, and urged the Sadr-i-Jahan, since I myself was unworthy 
to hold such a blessed position, to have him appointed as the 


l Anthor of the Jabaqat-i- Akbari. 
2 A grant in aid of livelihood, 
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trustee of the shrine in that protected! city, and so restore to him 
his just due. But, since it is not in the nature of natives of 
India to work in the interests of their own brethren, or to trust 
one another, the efforts of the Sadr-i-Jahàn availed neither in my 
ease, unfortunate wretch that I am, nor in the case of Shazkh 
Husain. That aged man, whose sins have surely been forgiven 
by God, now lives in affliction and distress, in perturbation of 
spirit and in perplexity, seated in the nook of obscurity, unable to 
haunt the doors of the great ones of this world, or to obtain their 
influence and interest on his behalf; while at the same time the 
road of representation is closed to him, and all hopes? of the 
intercession of others in his behalf are ruined. 

But, to continue: the Shaékh's existence is a blessing and a 
boon to be highly prized by his contemporaries. I was not 
personally acquainted with him till recently, but now that he 
has returned from his pilgrimage to the Hijāz, and has suffered 
bonds, he appears to me to be a quantity of (heavenly) light, and 
an angel in bodily form. Never have I known him to speak of 
worldly matters, either in public or in private. He is ever 
employed im austerities, in worship, and in striving in the way 
of holiness, fasting continually and always watching at night. 
It is my hope that God (may He be praised and glorified!) wili 
open to him the door of his desire, in accordance with the text, 
“Verily a difficulty shall be attended with ease, aye, verily & 
difficulty shall be attended with ease,” It is my hope, too, that God 
will speedily recompense him for his afflictions with the blessing 
described in the couplet :— 

Couplet. 

When hardships press upon thee, think on the chapter “Have 

we not opened ? ” 5 ` 

And the word “ difficulty " lies between two repetitions of the 

word “ ease," 

When thou thinkest on this rejoice. 


i kya (mahfüz), protected, that is to say, from evil by the presence 
therein of Mu'inu-d-din Cishti's shrine. 

2 Literally, ‘the house of intercession is rnined.’ 

5 The nincty-fourth chapter of the Quran, from which the test is quoted. 


91 "He may well unfold the desire of my fortune, 
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I pray, too, that I, bondsman of this world as I am, may by 

90 the. blessing of that leader of all the pious, attain salvation, that, 
being delivered from my Purposeless pursuits, my wild talk, 
levity, folly, and futile scribbling, I may reach my “ true native 
land " and abiding city, to meet there my departed wife, children, 
2nd relatives, and, above all my son, and that I may be enabled 


to employ what remains to me of life in some occupation that 
Shall serve me hereafter. 


Couplet, 
My purpose is, if it be possible, 
So to employ myself as to dissipate my grief. 


And since these lines were written just as the scroll of felicity 
was unfolding itself, and the blessed breeze of morn was begin-. 
ning to blow, and the true dawn was just breaking, what wonder 
if the arrow of my disinterested prayer strikes the target of 
acceptance through the bounty of the Lord, on. whose boundless 


mercy I have always trained myself to believe, and by whose free 
grace I have been nourished ? 


Couplet. 

for which 
last night 

“I prayed, and the true dawn broke.” t 


These complainings are out of place here, but what can I do? 
My soul and heart are so oppressed with weakness and un- 
easiness that these few bitter lamentations have escaped from 


the pipe of my tongueless pen. Please God I shall be excused 
and forgiven, 


! This couplet is from an ode of HáBz, 


No, 236 iu Colonel Jarrett’a edition 
of Hilfiz, For (Salo ga 


in the second hemistich Colonel Jarrett? 


8 edition 
reads asf e without any variant. 


A fine MS: of Hafiz in my possession 
reads ale e "The same MS. reads uf, , or rather, as it ig written, of, 
for Uu in the first hemistich. This reading does not commend itself to me.. 
The Cawnpore edition of Hafiz (1902) reads wet for mul or (Sabe. 
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Oouplet. 


“J am not one to weep from grief of heart, . 
But this load of grief heavily oppresses my heart. 


XVI Swarxn tAppu-/r-Qapra.! 


He was an inhabitant of Ucch, and was the delight of the 
heart and the apple of the eye of his holiness Shaikh Wamid-i- 
adiri: may God make his soul fragrant! Ñ . 
ito time when that holy man (may God the most High 
have mercy upon him!) was in Ágra in the days when Bairüm 
Khan, the Khànkhünün, was in power, I was a student, but 1 
had not the. good fortune of waiting on him. When Bairüm 
Khan, owing to the machinations of malevolent and perverse 
persons, the chief of whom was Shaikh Gada’i,? became puffed up 
with pride on account of his transient high position, he began to 
regard the holy Shatkh with disfavour, and summoned bim from 
Ucch. The Shaikh was much displeased, and declared that the 
order augured ill for his persecutor, and there happened to 
Bairam Khan what did happen? But Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus 
used to attribute the subsequent confusion in the affairs of 
Bairam Khan to his own journey to Court (in obedience to a 
“When the holy Shaikh Hamid returned to Multan his soul, 
now resting on high, conveyed itself in the sacred shrine to the 
neighbourhood of the. attendants of the sublime court of aren 
and his pure body was committed t0 the ground in the village 

&midpür, a dependency of Multan. 
T e tad eon for many years a dispute between Shaikh 
*Abdu- l-Q&dix aud his younger brother, Shaikh Müsü, regarding 
the title to the Shazkh-dom, and Shaikh Müs&, consequently, 


1 Vide Ain-i-Akbart, i, 544. 

? Vide supra No. Y. . . I . 

3 Beil. his removal from his position by Akbar, Vide vol. ii, est, P- 36. 
Asa matter of fact many things contributed to Bairam’s fell. . ° was 
unfortunate in having the whole interest of the family of Akbar's toster- 
mother arrayed against him. 


19 
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Spent most of his time at Court. One night when the Shaikh 
'Abdu-l-Qàdir was at. Fathpür oil of poppies was offered to him, 
and he declared the use of it to be unlawful. The Emperor was 
displeased with him on account of what he said on this occasion 
and one day in the hall of audience at Fathpür, after the congre- 
gational prayers had been recited, the Shaikh busied himself with 
his supererogatory devotions. The Emperor said, “ Shaikh, per- 
form your smpererogatovy devotions in your own house.” The 


92 Shozkh replied, “ Sire, in this kingdom your commands have no 


force.” The Emperor was much displeased and said, “ What an 
ignorant fellow is this Shaikh.” He then said, "Since you do 
not desire what my power can give you, remain no longer in my 


kingdom. ‘The Shaikh immediately left the assembly, resigned" 


his madad-i-mo'üsh, and ceased to prosecute his case against ‘his 
younger brother. He retired to "Uech, the burial place of" his 
revered predecessors, and, in, Shaikh Misa’s absence, removed 
the bones of the holy Shaikh Hamid to Ucch, and followed, the 
sublime and . laudable rule of his predecessors, He now walks, 
with the footsteps of resignation, in the way of holy poverty, and 
receives so much in the way of alms that he has no need of any 
madad-i-ma'üsh. Now Shaikh Misa, after all the years which 
he has spent in piety, devotion, boly endeavour, and saintliness. 
has become a secular follower of the Emperor, has adopted the 
profession of arms, and, having resigned his former service, has 
now become a commander of five hundred horse. This is similar 
to the story of a man who became a Musalman, to whom one said. 
* You have done well, there were too few Musalmans without you! " 

So long as Shaikh Müsg was with the Emperor he would. at 
the stated times for prayer, whether he were in the public or the 
private hall of audience, himself utter the call. to prayer, and 
wonld then lead the congregational prayers in the presence of 
the Khalifah of the age, and none could gainsay him. 


1 Baddoni apparently means to be sarcastic, insinuating that there were 
plenty of ci-devant holy men who had relinguished the service of God ‘for 
the service of Akbar. With reference to what follows, however, he may 
mean that the imperial service was benefited by the accession of at least one 
troe Muslin, 
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When news was bronght to Shaikh ‘Abdu-'l-Qadir of his 
brother’s new rank at Court, he said, “He well deserves the 
command of a thousand horse. Why did he not enter the im- 
perial service before, and receive a jagir in Multan, instead of 
causelessly quarrelling for so long ?” 

Shaikh *Abdu-'l-Qadir, well content with the honour and high 
place which he has gained through holy poverty, follows the mle 
of his noble ancestors and, sitting as their successor, employs 
himself in guiding and teaching the people, and spends his 
precious timé in worship, in the practice of severe austerities, 
and in holy endeavour, so that his leadership in the religions 
world is established.! 

Couplet. 
We will not deprive ourselves of the honour of holy poverty 93 
and contentment ; 
Tell the king that our daily bread has been appointed for ns 
by God. I 
XVH. Bin Kann, 


- He was the spiritual successor of his holiness Shaikh Baha’n- 
‘d-din Zakariya 2 (may God sanetify his soul!). The people of 
Multan gave him thé title of Valé (saint), and so great was 
their faith in him that he could, if he chose, assemble a thousand 
horsemen in one day. He employed his time so busily that he 
took his meals at variable times, as it were, and owing to the 
redness of his eyes, caused really by his wight watches. the 
common people believed him to be a drunkard. 
“So much is my own blood my drink that all night long I 
am beside myself, 
“ And for this reason men charge me with wine-bibbing." 
Nevertheless, Shaikh Müs&-i-Qadiri, who has been mentioned 
"bove, elways attributed the redness of Shaikh Kabir's eyes to 
etual drünkenness, and he would continually say, “T fear that 


1 Literally, ‘has been stamped as current, coin,’ 

2 Vide vol, i, trans. Ranking, 133 and note 2; and din-i-Akbar? Wi. 362 
d note 3. Badaoni does not, of course, mean that Kabir was the imme- 
We successor of this saint, who died in A.D. 1267.68. ‘In the Zubaqdt 
‘bir is said to have been an actual descexidant of Bahi’u-d-din Zakariy3. 
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the sainis of old, too, whose morals we read of in books, were like 
Shaikh Kabir, who is well known as a “ Saint,” and that the 
old . poets, also, were like Shaikh Faizi and the rest of them.” 
God forbid ! | 
Isaw Shaikh Kabir once at Fathpür, when I was with Husain 
Khan, and observed his dignity of appearance, and I firmly 
believe that inwardly he was a, knower of hidden secrets. 
(A fragment! from Sa‘di.) ` 
“ Whomsoever thou seest clad in the garments of holiness. 
“ Believe him to be holy, and a pious man, 
“Tf thou knowest not his actual state, i 
“What business has the police officer within the house ? ” 
His death took place in the year H. 995 (A.D. 1587) and he is 
buried in the burial place of bis venerable forefathers (may 
blessing and peace be upon them !). 


94 XVIII. Mig Sayyip ‘Ani ór LübHIANA, 


He is one of the faithful men of this age, and is among the 
greatest of the spiritual representatives of Shaikh ‘ Abdu-’-r- 
Razzàq of Jhanjhana, a noted Shaikh, who was widely venerated 
by ecstatic mystics, aud followed by those who had acquired 
learning and perfection. 

The Mir passed his eightieth year, and advanced well into his 
ninth decade, and throughout his precious life he never set foot 
outside his house once he had received authoritative permission 
to give religious instruction. He was resorted to by the great, 
and by all, both rich and poor. Many miracles are related of 
him, and whosoever was honoured by the Mir’s companionship, 
and in all sincerity enrolled himself among his disciples, obtained 
grace to avoid all forbidden things and wanton pastimes, 
to ally himself to the Fount of all grace, and to attain his true 
object. Among such was Muhammad Ja‘far, the relative of 
Mirz& Nigémo-'d-din Ahmad, an orthodox youth, but polluted 
with debauchery. When he travelled from Lahar to take up the 


la»hi, The text does not give the source of the quotation. I have 
inserted it from MS. (A). The verses are well known. i 
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Sarg dari ! of the parguna of Shamsabid,? which was in the 
Mirsü's jügir, and reached Lüdhišána, he enrolled himself among 
Mir Sayyid ‘Als disciples, and, by God's grace, repented of his 
sins, and, leaving aside all 3 things that should be shunned,* and 
everything that is forbidden, frequently begged the Mir to offer 
up a prayer? that he might attain to the dignity of martyrdom. 
The Mir offered up prayers in accordance with his request, and in 
the course of three or four months Muhammad Ja‘far became so 
well known for his -piety, abstinence, asceticism, and devotion, 
that he became an object of envy io many of the pious, 
and he, who used with much pride and pomp, and with many 
attendants, to recite his night prayers, now drew water for his 
ceremonia] ablutions without the help of any servant, and 
aroused nobody. 

In a short time the Mir’s prayer was answered, and in a village 95 
in the pargana of Shamsabad Muhammad. Ja‘far attained to the 
dignity of martyrdom,” fighting manfully against the warlike 
infidels. 

In that same year I waited on Mir Sayyid ‘Ali, on the occasion 
on which I, in company with Mirza Nizànu-'d-din Ahmad 
obtained leave to visit my beloved home. The conversation 
turned on the martyrdom of Ja‘tar, and Mir Sayyid ‘Ali said, 
“Tt is admissible for martyrs to satisfy their love of pleasure in 


D 


i The faujdav was the chief military and 
* hundred, 

2 Headquarters of a pargana in the savkür of Qeunauj in the sZba of 
Agra, vide Aim-i-Akbari, ii, 185. Now a town in the Qaimganj fossil of 
the Farrukhüb&d District in the U! P., vide Imp. Gazetteer (new series), 
xxii, 229, ` 

8 ques, omitted from the text, though both MSS. have it. 

+ cuj jsóxuo MS. (A) has whpòsw which is not so good a reading. 

b Ax the opening chapter of the Qur'an which is recited as a prayer 
with intention, 

8 ahas, Badaoni always used the word in ihis wrong sense, 
p. 36, nbte 2, alao vol. i, trang. Ranking, 395 and 543, note 4. 

7 In A.H. 999 (A.D. 1590-91), vide vol. ii, text, p. 376. 
Ja'far was the son of Nizgamn-d-din's maternal aunt, 


police otticer of a pargana, or 


vide supra 


Muhammad: 
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this world as well (as in the next), as is certain from the follow- 
ing text which occurs in the glorious word of God :—: Nay, rather, 
alive with their Lord they are provided for, rejoicing’ "! He 
then said, in this connection, ^ There was & newly married youth 
who met his death by martyrdom in this neighbourhood, and 
after his death he used to return always on Friday nights, in 
appearance the same as when he. was alive, and pass the night: 
with his wife in conjugal intercourse.” I said; “ They say too 
that deceased martyrs are capable of begetting children in these 
circumstances, and it is well known that this is a fact. In the 
pargana town of Bas&war, which was my birthplace, an Afghan 
named Ishaq suffered martyrdom but used to consort with his 
newly-married wife after his death, visiting her every Friday 
night, He ordered her.to keep the matter secret, but shortly 
afterwards, when the woman became pregnant, she was accused 
of misconduéting herself. On being much pressed she revealed 
the whole matter to her mother-in-law, Ishüq's mother, and one 
Friday night showed her the form of her son. The mother cried 
out, calling her son by name, and tried to embrace him. The 
shape vanished, and from that day forth Tsháq appeared no more. 
His mother dug & well and named it after him, and the well 
exists to this day. How can these things. be?" Mir Sayyid 
‘Ali answered, “They are possible, and they are not contrary to 
reason." Mirza Nigümu-'d-din Ahmad said, “It may be that 
a jinn appeared in the outward form:-of the Martyr.” The 
Mir said, "A jinn bas not the power to appear in the 
semblance of the bodies of prophets, saints, pious men, and 
martyrs." ` 
The death of the Mir occurred in the year H. 1002 (A.D. 
1593-94), or H. 1003 (A.D. 1504-95). One of the learned men 
96 of the time found that the words, * The religious leader of man- 
kind,"? gave the date of his death. The Mrs worthy son, Mir 
Sayyid Mahmifid, has succeeded him, 


rc Imm pen ode shal Do. Qur'an fii, part of verses 163, 164. 
2 alt za. This chronogram - gives the date A.D. 1002 (A.D. 
1598-94). 


Tar 


XIX. Suuku MutiN. 


He was the grandson of Maulana Mu'in the preacher, a well- 
known man, the autlor of the Ma'&vipu-n-nnbincah.i Shaikh 
Mu‘in (of whom I am Writing) was an angel in human form. 
He was employed for some time, under the farman of the 
Khalifah of the age, as Qazi of Lahor. They say that he never 
decided a case, and that if a plaintiff pressed for the decision of 
his suit he would with much insistence and lamentation and with 
protestations of his own incompetence, say, “ For God's sake 
compromise the matter between you, so that I may avoid respon- 
sibility, and have no cause for repentance or shame.” He would 
also say, “ You both know all about the case ; it is my misfortune 
that I, who know nothing of it, am left alone to decide between 
iwo who knew all about it, Do not, then, give me cause to be 
ashamed before the Court of. God, the Most High!" Ifa woman 
prayed for a separation from her husband on the ground of his 
absence from her he would provide her 


with means of livelihood 
to the extent of his ability, 


and would say, “ Take this much for 
your subsistence and ‘await your husband's return; do not 
Separate from him." 

He devoted his subsistence allowance, over which he had exclu- 
sive rights, to the pay of scribes, whom h 
valuable books, and he used to coll 


them bound, and would then present th 


€ used to employ to copy 
ate the copies and have 
em to students. This was 


his principal occupation and employment throughout his life 
he must have distributed 


people. 

In the year H. 995 (A.D. 1587) he took his departure fr 
this world, the sojourning place of toil, for the garden of etern: 
leaving two sons, one of whom is famous in 
for his skilt in wrestling, 


1 , and 
thousands of such volumes to the 


'om 
ity, 
all riots and combats 
while the other is a noted pigeon- 
On account of these accomplishments their names were menti 
the. Emperor, and he was a Spectator of their perfor 


flier. 
oned 


1 The ‘text has Mi'ráj, but both MSS. have Ma‘érij, 
adopted. The title of the book, which I have not f 
where means “ Steps to prophet-hood,” 


which reading I have 
ound mentioned else. 


mances. 97 
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* The living comes forth from the dead and the dead comes forth 
from the living,” ! 


XX. Mix 'Aspu-(-LAgir or Qazvin. 

He was a Saft Sayyid descended from Hasan. He was well- 
versed both in those branches of knowledge which depend upon 
the exercise of the reasoning faculties and in those which depend 
upon the exercise of the memory. Every stép in his pedigree. is 
historical, as Hairati, the famous poet, wrote in an ode in praise 
of Qazi Yahya, the venerable father of the Mir :— 

“ Tales of history should be heard from his lips, 
For no-one has seen his like in history.” 
He or one of his relations found the date of the perversion of 
Shah Ismail in the words, “the untrue religion.” When he was 
arrested in consequence he snid, “ T said ‘ the religion ’ wrongly,” $ 
and obtained his freedom by this artifice. The Saifi Sayyids 
were all bigoted Sunnis, and Shah Tahmasp deprived them of 
their families and estates on this charge, and this was the cause 
of Mir 'Abdu-LlLatifs coming to India. I heard this from 
Mirza Ghiydgn-’d-din ‘Ali,’ who is entitled Agat Khan. When 
Mir *Abdu-'l-Latif and his family fell into disfavour- with the 
(Persian) king, Mir 'Alà/n-d-daulah, the writer of the Tazkirah, 
who was the younger brother of ‘Abdu-’l-Latif and had been 
brought up by him, and who used to call him Tazrat-i-Aqa, with 
some object of his own in view wrote an ode, declaring his eom- 
plete separation and estrangement from his brother. One of the 
hemistichs of that ode is as follows :— ' 
“{ utter curses on Yahya and on Hazrat-i-Aqa.” * 


98 People said to him, “The Mar brought you up by his side, why 


1 That is to say, the dead Shaikh lives in his works while from his living 
sons proceeds nothing but dead works. ns 
2 ie, ‘I wae wrong in calling it a religion ab all? Shih Isma‘il’s ‘ per- 
an i 
version’ was to the Shi'ah faith, 


3 The text omits ‘Ali, though both MSS. have it, and it is correct, Vide 


Ain-i-Akbari, i, 488. ] 
+ Mir 'Alà'u-d-danlah had apparently become a Shi'ah. 
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have you insulted him?" He answered, “ Do you not see that 
I have shown my gratitude to him by mentioning him by the 
title of Hazrat-i-Aga, while I have mentioned my father by his 
name only, without any honorific title?” To: be brief, the 
depraved heretics worked on the mind of Shah Tahmàsp, and 
completely alienated him from Mir Yahya, and the Shah sent a 
royal messenger, a man of devilish aspect, and in appearance like 
the guardians of hell, from Azarb&ijàn with a written order 
which ran as follows:—“ Since Mir Yahya and his son Mir 
Abdu-'-Latif are full of zeal for the Sunni persuasion, and are 
the chief cause of the stannchness of the Sunnis of Qazvin. there- 
fore take both these men, and collect all the Sxuni books which can 
be found within the limits of their jurisdiction, and send them to 
me, and take their wives and families to Isfahan.” Thereupon 
Mir *Alà'u-'d.daulah who was then in Azarbaijan sent a swift 
messenger with a letter to this effect, and the royal messengers 
arrested Mir Yahya who was known as “ Yahya the innocent,” t 
and he was kept in Igfahan in bonds for eighteen months, until 
he was released a$ once from those bonds and from the bonds of 
this’ world of vexation and anguish. Mir 'Abdu-'l-Latif sought 
safety in fight and withdrew himself for a time to the mountains, 
and, relying on the promise of his late Majesty, came to India 
where he was honoured by being received into the imperial 
service and was gladdened by the emoluments which he réceived 
through the boundless liberality and generosity of the emperor. 
His present. majesty also took some lessons from him in various 
passages of the Divan of Khaja Hafiz and other books. 

On the 5th Eajab in the year H, de1 (Oct. 31, 1573) in the 
new town of Fathpür Mir 'Abdu-'l-Lati took his departure for 
paradise, the abode of bliss, and obtained the everlasting blessings 
of the heavenly damsels and mansions, and was buried on the 
ramparts of the fortress of Ajmer close to Mir Sayyid Hus- 
sain, * Khing-sawür," 2 Qàsim-i-Arsalàn found the chronogram 


1 Or ‘the divinely protected from error.’ 


2 ‘The rider of the grey horse; Mir Sayyid Husain is a saint who has a 
shrine at Ajmer, 
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99^ The glory of the race. of Yas"! for the date of his 


death. 

Mir ‘Abdu~'l-Latif’s fortunate, noble, and orthodox son Mirza 
Ghiy&ju-d.din ‘Ali-yi-Akhund, entitled Nagib Khšán who is 
endowed with angelic qualities and adorned with the graces and 
perfection of learning, has no equal either in Arabia or in Persia 
in his knowledge of works on travel, of history, and of chronicles, 
as has been said hefore. The author is more intimate with him 
than. with any of the courtiers, and was his schoolfellow from 
childhood. . He is now strenuously employed, night and day, in 
the imperial service, and for a whole generation past has been 


engaged in reading works on history, books of story, and anec- 
dotes, and legends, both in Persian and in Hindi, which latter. 


works have in these days been translated. One may say indeed 
that he has become a part of the life of the Khalifah, of the age, 
who never dreams of losbig his companionship for a moment. 
Of late he has been suffering from slight fever, but it is hoped 
that he will be blessed with a rapid recovery and complete res- 
toration to health. Since the good are everywhere acceptable 
may they live long! As for the evil ones of the age, what need 
is there to utter prayers for them? The evil that they do brings 
its own reward and evil befalls the tongue which .pollutes itself 
by the mentiou of these nameless scoundrels. 


XXI. Kyisa MUHAMMAD YAnvi. 


He was a descendant in the fourth generation of the holy 
Khaja Ahrüár? (may God sanctify his soul!) He was well 
acquainted with the seven styles of penmanship, aud was a 
professor of that art. He had great practice and wonderfu! skill 
in medicine and therapeutics. His excellent qualities and dis: 


1 "The chronogram gives the date 981. 

2 Vide dinei-Akbari, i, 441. Akhund means ‘theologian,’ ‘preacher,’ or 
‘tutor.’ Naqib Khau was made a commander of fifteen hundred at the 
beginning of Jahüngir's reign, and died in A.D, 1614. He was buried at 
Ajmer, beside his wife, in the enclosure of Mu‘ina-d-din Cishti's tomb. 

5 The renowed saint Khaja Nasiru-d-din ‘Ubaidu-Nah Ahrar. Vide..din- 
i-Akbari, i, 322. 
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position were an inheritance which he had received from his 
forbears, and although he was little given to discourse he exer- 


cised hospitality, and whatever he received from his jagir was 100 


spent. in furnishing the table of friendship. He was the bene- 
factor both of high and low. When the new heresy was intro- 
duced and the influence of the vilest of men waxed great he 
withdrew from this society and obtained leave to perform the 
Pilgrimage to the Hijaz. He was made “leader of the pilgrim- 
age" and.was sent on his way to the holy places with ample 
store for the journey. When he had attained the felicity of com- 
pleting the pilgrimage he returned, and passed his pxecious time 
in Agra, in devotion and the service of the Most High God, 
which alone is the object for which man was created, until the 
importunate messenger of doom seized the garment of his holy 
life, and invited him to the abode of nearness to God and the 
ihreshold of His greatness, so that having obtained his release 
from this abode of distraction and darkness he entered into close 
fellowship with the faithful, the martyrs, and the pious. 


Couplet. 


They call to thee from the highest heaven, 
I know not what more thou hast to do with this world 
/ of snares. 


XXII Smarug HUSAIN OF BAPDAKHSHAN. 

He was one of the Spiritual suecessors of the lord Shaikh 
Husain of Kh'ürazm (may God sanctify his soul D. Religious 
ecstasy, overpowering him, used to reduce him to a state like 
inebriety. Daily, after early morning prayers, the Misbah, 
written by Shaikh Rashid (may God sanctify his soul !), used to 
be read in his venerable assembly, after the rule of the Kibrawi 
order, and he would then fall into a religious ecstasy, and in like 
manuer he was assiduous in reading the Masnuvi of the Maulavi- 
yi-Ma'navi, His feet were firm in the path of the most pure 
law, and his speech sprang ever from Spiritual knowledge, and 


1 Maulana Jalilu-d-din-i- Rimi, 


` affected the hearts of his hearers. 
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If at times one would i 
Ë of hi praise 
him he would say, “ It is yourself that you are regarding,” 


He stayed some time in Bad&on for the purpose of seeing some 


101 Turks who had attached themselves to him as their spiritual 


leader, and made that place resplendent with the ‘light of his 
Presence, and the bounty of his blessed companionship reached 
the inhabitants of that district, Returning thence he came to 
Agra, and thence hastened to the court of the great God. 


XXII SHAIKH 'Anpc^r-Qàpis. 


He is one of the descendants of Shaikh *Abdu-'l-Qàdir the 
second, of Ucch, who was entitled his holiness Ghaus-i-Rabbāni 
(may God be graciously pleased with them n. Shaikh *Abdu-'I- 
Qadir and his younger brother, Shaikh Iláh Bakhsh, were both 
educated in piety, devotion, and temperance, and were distin- 
guished for their mental perfections. They lived for some time 
in Fathpür, and the emperor, at the time when religious contro- 
versy waxed. warm, extended his patronage to Shaikh Il&h 
Bakhsh, and appointed him to Gujarat with the title of Sadr, 


' and sent him to Shahbaz Khàn.! This was, in fact, banishment. 


The Shaikh, however, rendered good service to the state and 
constantly 2 sent express messengers with representations contain. 
ing full news? of the rebels, and other matters, so that a commis- 
sion was issued, granting him the rank of commander of three 
hundred. But just then the messenger of death delivered in his 
ear the joyful message, “Return thou to thy Lord,” and he 
responded cheerfully to the messenger of God. His elder brother, 
Shaikh ‘Abdu-'l-Qadir, was then banished to the glorious city 
of Makkah, and at the time when the Khànkhaünàn, son of 
Bair&m Khan, and Mirzà Nigámu-'d-din Ahmad had the control 


t Shabbiz Khan Kambü; vide Ainei-dkbari i, 399. Shaikh Wah Bakhsh 


was apparently sent to Gujarat in 1578-79, at which time Shahbaz Khan ‘wae 
in Western Rajputana. . . i B Bi 

2 m as in both MSS. The text has 2. 

3 Q= as in both MSS. The text has UE. 

` Mirza ‘Abdu-r-Rahim ; vide din-i-Akbari i, 884, 1b was probably in 1583 
that Shaikh 'Abdul-I-Qüdir was sent to Makkah. | 
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of affairs in Gujarat, he went thither, and having obtained from 
them provisions for his journey and attached himself to a com- 
pany of pilgrims he obtained the glory of performing the 
pilgrimage of the Hajj. Thence he returned to his own native 
place, L&hór, where he now lives,! engaged in the service of God 
and in devotion, nnd remaining steadfast in the same. 


XXIV' SnAIKH ABO L-MACLI. 102 


Heis the nephew, the son-in-law and the spiritual snecessor 
of his holiness the true spiritual guide, the abode of saintship, 
him who is seated in the chair of unity, lord of the sword of 
might and the troop of power of the Eternal One, the manifesta- 
tion of the perfections of Muhammad, Miyaa Shaikh Da’ad*® (may 
God sanctify his soul!). He is, in the swift pursuit of righteous- 
ness, the phoenix of the age, ^ pattern in all states and assemblies 
of holy poverty and self-effacemont. If mention be made of 
those favoyred by God it is his name which is most appropriately 
mentioned, and if the talk be of those who excel their fellows it 
is his name which is first spoken. He is a man of lofty soul who 
has completely effaced bimself in the love which he bears to his 
spiritual guide, a man of noble mind who knows no other occupa- 
tion than the adoration of his saintly preceptor. He has himself 
written verses to that purport :— 


Couplets. 
w I am ever inebriated with the cup of love: 


What should I know of ‘ this’ and ‘that’— 
T who worship Da'ud ? " 


“ How can this frozen heart be warmed by the speech 
of all? 
Nay, it requires the breath of Dà'üd, which can soften 
even iron.” 


1 [n A.H, 1004 (A.D. 1596-06). 
2 Vide p. 47. : ` 
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“T sit on the throne of poverty, now that I have attained 
my desire, 
I reign. like Sulaiman, for I am heart and soul the 
slave of Dà'üd." 


Quatrain. 
" Lord, grant to me one glance of the eye which Į 
desiro,! 
Grant io me freedom alike from being and non-exis- 
tence, ` 
And aithongh I be not worthy of this high fortune, 

Grant to me one atom of the love of Shaikh Da’ad,” 2 

One of his sayings is this :—“ Oh, Abü-'l-Me'àli, be the slave 
of the Lord, the Most High, and be.not the slave of money and 
jewels!” Tt is said that in the year of his auspicious birth he 
was taken to his ‘holiness, the universally respected š Miyan 
Shaikh Da’ad (may God sanctify his tomb! ) and that hig worthy 
father asked the Miyan to give a name to his auspicious offspring. 
His holiness the Miyan said, “Let his name be Shah * Abi.’1- 
Maʻāli.” As this name was very uncommon in India the bes. 
towal of it has been regarded as a prophecy of the return of the - 
Mughuls,5 and ‘of the appearance of the army of the emperor 
Humáyün (may his grave be fragrant!) and a year had not 
passed when that emperor, who has now obtained forgiveness 
of his sins, returned to India, and (the spiritual infuence of) 
Abi-’l-Ma‘ali placed him who had thus conformed to that in- 
fluence in possession of ‘the country of the Panjab. The words 
“ Abi’l-Ma‘ali, the Worshipper of God ” were found to give the 
date of his birth. The few flowing verses quoted below, which 


are to be interpreted mystically and not literally, are some of the 
products of his bright genius, 


l Or ‘of my true object of desire.” 
2 In both MSS. the second and fourth hi 


emistichs of this quatrain are 
transposed. 


3 Literally, ‘the polo-star of pole-atara,’ 
+ Sic. 


5 Because it was more common among them, 
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A fragment. 
; Lx Du stasy, 
Ghurbati ! speaks in his religious ecs . 
An ecstasy which is indeed altercation withont speech, 
-Tt were impossible to deseribe the condition of bis ove, 
Yet to refrain from doing so is another impossibility. 


Ghurbat Make thy life a sacrifice to Him, . e 
For the felicity of. union with Him is no : 


towed as a worthless gift. 
Keep the mention of love in thine heart, and open not 


thy lips. 
Keen the mouth of this flask well closed, lest (cold) 


air should enter it. 


. , L 104 
Ghurbat;! Raise the cry of ‘I am God!'? and fear 10 


notthe stake, . . 
For rope and stake are the means of ascent in this path. 


That which we have seen and known of that Soul of 


Souls 
(We learnt) not to repeat, but to see and to know. 


The following copy of a letter is one of his wonderful epistles 
‘which he sent. to me in Lahor :— 
Verses. 
I increased my desire and my beant is in grief, 
And withiu my bowels a fire is kindled. 


t i DEI 
When will the absent return from their long journey : 
* * * * 


1 The takhallus or poetical name of pa 

i ü ide p. 37, note 7. 
2 "Phe reference is to Mansür, vi u a " 
EJ These verses should be completed by a fourth hemistich, which ie wei 


ing in the text and the MSS. 
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1$6 


"My dear one—At this time of deiection i 
" . ime of dejection in my š i 
a MEAN and stranger I had come to regard "ihe now: 
MR n " asked after the well-being of-all as a letter- 
message whos a &nd used to hope for greetings and a 
a prowription t a your affectionate letter took the place of 
A ny ^ e restoration to health of those cast down 
my desire naho MA separation from their friends, and redoubled 
nly was e Mi a, and my affection, Now the verses of that 
Qadiri order, the seething of whose waves of 


elo uence astonis Ww oul, el the anguish 

q tonishes and bewilders the s , OXpi I tb g 

of m; heart, and I y W! e: or quoting 
y " beg that you will xeuse me (f. q g 


Ho, ye {who hearken) ! I wonder at all men. 


And in my drunk 
enness I see neither ich i 
ñ befor me nor that which is behind. or that whioh i 
nd there is nothing, I d 
desire for yon 8 1 swear by God, in my bowels but 
My heart seeth you, as though 
eyes. N 
From my grave whis 
That they are the 
death, ` 


When Munkir and Nakir shall come to me 


I shall answer to Nakir at the tü 
and to Munkir, 
And will say 


I saw from your 


per in tlie ears of my absent friends 
bjecta of my regard both in life and 


me of his coming, 


*Question not me, b 

a , but another’ - 
ing them, for I am verily their friend ai 
And the bond of 


change my love for them has suffered no 


ve convey salutations to all of you, 
ñ ritten by the humble Abi-’1-Ma‘ali " 
nd in another letter he wrote the following couplet 


“u 
m for n denr one who nightly moveth near me, 
st will be the day when he appears clearly before 


» 


me, 


! Both MSS. insert (‘and’) here, 
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** Salutations blended with the desire of seeing you and flaun ted 
like the banners of the Da’adiyyah branch of the Qadiriyyah 
order are sent io you. Know: that your friend has important 
business with Maulana 'Abdu-'l-Ghafür, and Shaikh ‘Umar, 
which can be settled by a moment's attention from you. Tf you 
ean spare any of your precious time to bring it abont it will, in 
truth, be most fruitful in benefits. My blessing.” 


XXV. MAULANA Javan OP Taba. 


Tala is a famous quarter of Lahor. The Maulana is a relative 
of Haji Mahdi, who was one of the most famous Shaikhs. He is 
now one of the most learned men of the time, and has been 
appointed as a teacher at Lahor, He is a pupil of Mulla 
Ismail of Ucch, and has also received instruction from other 
tenchers. He is a most expert lapidary, possesses great acumen, 
and has. much store of learning in all branches of khow- 
ledge, both those which call for the exercise of the reasoning 
faculty and those which depend on thé memory. They say that 
he has been engaged in teaching since he was eight years old. 
He has a good delivery and speaks onambiguonsly so that he is 
able readily to convey to the understanding of his pupils the 
sense of arguments on knotty points of speculative and traditional 
science. He is kind-hearted, pions and religious, and has the 
Quran by heart. He is endowed with noble qualities. The 
correction and arrangement of the Quranic exegesis! of Shaikh 
Feigi is principally his work. His age is between fifty and 


sixty. 


Üouplet. 
What of argument regarding knowledge? Though it travel as 106 
far as Farqad A 


The mention of the name of Maulana Jamalu-’d-din Muham- 
mad will accompany it. 
XXVI. MavLiwà 'Anpu-su-Smakün or Lina. 
Tle is a most eminent and distinguished sage, and well kuown 


1 The e» ghy (‘rays of inspiration °). | 
2 One of two bright stava near the North Pole. 


21 
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for the vigour of his unders i ' 
r : tandin i 
His belief in the Shaikhs is an on and the namal nonmen: 


shaken, and ‘the firmness i 
3 } 88 of his 
confidence in these men is wonderful, - Most of his precionn time 
18 expended in perusing the works of this class of men, and he 


alten nis life M the recitation of supererogatory prayers and 
‘ions and in the perusal of the Qua yi 

his board is at the disposal of the pon kayaq ui then - 
when. the controversy with the ‘Wlama and the Shaikhs took. lave 
he was banished,’ and having. been appointed to be Qam P 
Jaenpür he was sent thither. When he joined the imperial 
Court. at the time whén it was at Hüh&bad* the Qazi-ship of 
Jaunpür was bestowed on the Ottoman Qüzi-zäda, an accom shed 
man of pleasant disposition and adorned with many mental 
perfections. Since that time Manlānā ‘Ahdu-'sh-Shakir has ro 

mained there in retirement, engaged in fenching ‘at " 
knowledge, contenting himself with whak is su 
tence, averse from covetousnoss, 


g and imparting 
ficient for subsaig- 


far removed from worldly perils 
and fears, and near to the salvation of faith, y porfis 


XXVII. Smau Kanta, son of Smaigu MuÑAWwan,8 


He is the successor of his respected father, He is a youn, 
man who in childhood attained to perfection and excelled holy 
men. If in these latter days there he a son who is better then 
was his father it may be said that itis he who has attained this 


107 condition. He prosecuted his studies in most of those branches . 


of knowledge which are included in the ordinary curriculum ; 
under his father, and his respected father-in-law, Miyan Sa'du- 
‘Nah Bani Isrü'l, and Subsequently made the Society and 
companionship of his fellows the rule of hia life, and became a 


1 In A.D. 1579. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 277, where ‘Abdu-gh-Sh 
Gauldér, i.e., wearer of a darvigh's robe. nu 
2 In A.D, 1583. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 334, ` 
3 Shaikh Munawwar was born at L&hor and was noted for his memor 
and learning When the ‘Ulamé. of Lahor were banished in 1579 he wan 
made Sadr of Malwa. He was afterwards imprisoned in Gwiliyar, where 


he died in A.D. 1602-08. Shaikh Kabir himself died at Ahmadabad in Guja- 
rat in A.D. 1617 i 


akūr is called 
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courtier. May the most Holy God (be He exalted!) grant him 
repentance for his indulgence in opium, his pride, and his lying 
and boasting. At the time when, in accordance with the impe- 
rial order, he accompanied his father to the pargana of Bajwiira ! 
and the spurs of the northern mountains, and was employed 
in the administration of that district, he wrote a letter to me 
from which the degree of perfection to which he, as & man, had 
attained may be inferred. That letter was as follows :— 


Poetry. 


I had a-heart by means of which I enjoyed life, but my heart 
perished from me owing to the change which it suffered.. 


“ May the attendants of that possessor of a sublime disposition, 
that resort of excellence, be in good health. Oh, my lord! The 
concerns of my heart-and goul, that is to say the only true con- 
cerns of a man, ave firmly established on the threshold of sincere 
affection; but my earthly body (may the dust of the world be on 
its head!) consorts with the birds and beasts of the wilderness of 
superfluity, nay, by God ! it consorte with a multitude from the 
sight‘of which the very birds and beasts could not choose but 
flee. Glory be to God! I know not where I may find a remedy. 
My vile spirit now knows what a blessing health is. From 
the time when I first came to years of discretion to this day. 
when Y have reached my fortieth year, all my endeavours 
have been directed towards the companionship of the most spiri- 
tually-minded men, wherein I might seek a remedy for my spiri- 
tual imperfections and the diseases of my soul, and now zeal for 
the Supreme and jealous God (may His majesty be exalted !) 

having affected me has brought on me a sore affliction, which 


1, There were two purgunas of this name. One was in the Agra sarkar of 
the S&bu of Agra (Ain, ii, 182) and the other was in the Beth Jalandhar 
Dü&b sarkir of the siba of Lahor (Aim, ii, 316). The latter is the town 
mentioned here. It is now a town in the District and tahsil of Hoshiyar- 
pir in the Panjab. Vide ‘Imperial Gazetteer of India’ (new series), vi, 220, 

2 EN The writer perhaps means the wilderness of the vulgar 
crowd. 


108 his discourse !), 


.great gift. At the time when prayers 
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none but He cau cure. Cheerfulnegs,! contentment, and the quiet 
enjoyment of health have all been snatched from me, You, 
O Maulavi, will surely have experienced the magnanimous and 
affectionate solicitude of the Nawwab Fayyazi,? that most learned 
and most wise man, unique in this age (may God enrich us from 
his perfection, and may He bestow on us the profitable. honour of 
and you must have recognized it as one of the 
greatest of the Lord’s benetits, and have returned thanks for this 
are answered put up a 
petition for the needs of your slave; Salutations to you. May the 
attendants of tho sympathetic Miyàn Ahmad, 
the ago, be iu good health, 
reunion," 


the marvel of 
and believe me to be desirous of 


XXVIII, Syy Sa'pu-unAn, cue GuAMMARIAN.S 


Biyüna is one of the distriets in the eastern pori 
The Shaikh from his ehildhood wus in the ser 
Mubammad Ghaug,? and passed his time with 
days ® and in exorcisin, 


tion.of India, 
vice of Shaikh 
him in fasts of forty 
and subsequently himself continued these 
practices. He built a hospice in the district of Biyana and was for 
many years resorted to by studeits and followers of the religious 
life. He employed himself in the instruction and spiritual guid- 


ance of such men. In knowlédge of syntax he had no equal in, 


his time, For seveniy years he never broke his fasi save on 


L a3, m in both MSS. "The text has w. 
days.’ I have followed the M38. 

2 The poet Shaikh Abü-l-Faiz Faizi, YFayyšzi, 
Abi-l-Pazl, ` Vide infra chap. iv, No. ovii. 

3 Vide Ain-i- Akbari, i, 545, where he is called ‘ Maulana Sa‘da-lah, 

+ Then a pargana town in the sarkar and saba of Agra (din-i. Akbari, ii, 182), 
now the headquarters of a tahsil in the Bharatpür State in'Haatern Rajputana 
(Imperial Gazetteer of India (new series), vii, 687, s.v. Bayána) In the din 
(ii, 180) Biyana, which is a very ancient city, ig mentioned as having heen 
formerly the capital of & province of whieh Agra was a dependent village. 

5 Vide p. 8. 

6 wubiganl MS. (A) hus elijas Mx by transposition of dots. 
reading of the toxt and MS, (B) is corrcet, 


3, gla ‘remedy for my 


elder brother of Shaikh 


The 
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milk, green vegetables,! and wild fruits. His liberality was 
profuse and open-handed. In the reign of Salim Shah? I went, 
in company with my maternal grandfather, to pay my respects 
to the Shaikh and took some lessons in the Kéfiyyah® from him. 
At last the Shaikh, withdrawing himself from all worldly con- 
cerns was overcome by stupor. He secluded himself alone iu a 
room and would not admit even his sons to his presence, until in 
the year H. 989 (A.D. 1581) he departed from this world, He. is 
buried in.the hospice which he built.. On the day of his death a 
sparrow fell down from the air on to the head of the corpse, and 
this was à matter of wonder to all who beheld it, 


XXIX. Suaka NASUTRU-'D-DIN, 

He was a native of Hindaun,* and had the reputation of being 
skilled in alchemy. — It is said that the Shaikh was constantly in 
attendance on the emperor Humayiin, who has obtained forgive- 
ness of his sins, both in court and in camp, and that when the 


emperor arrived at Agra after being defeated at Jausa5 tho 109 
Shaikh said, “ Something will be required for the maintenance 


of a fresh army,” and accordingly collected all the copper pots, 
dishes, and other vessels which could be found and, in the late 
emperor's presence, converted them into pure gold. This matter 
was noised abroad, but when I inquired into the trath of it from 


l US literally * grass.’ 
2 Son and successor of Faridu-d-din Shir Shih, reigned A.D. 1545— 
1562, 


3 À famous work on Arabic grammar, vide vol. i trans, Ranking, 428 and 
note 6 

+ Then a parguna town in the sarkdr and saba of Agra (Ain-i- Akburi, ii, 
183) Now the headquarters of a tahsil and wizdmat of the same name in the 
State of Jaipür in Eastern Rajputana. Vide Imperial Gazetteer of India, 
uew series, xiii, 135. 

5 Where Humayün was defeated by Shir Shah in A.H. 946 (A.D. 1539). 
Vide vol. i, trans. Ranking, p. 460, 

e digge, Là. Both MSS. have 259,9 zii) he said to the Shaikh.’ 
In spite of the authority of 


the MSS. the context shows the reading of the 
text to be correct. 
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his sons, with whom I am connected by marriage, they told me 
that à daroish of great attainments! had given their father a 
basket, full of the ingredients necessary for the transmutation of 
the baser metals, and that to whatever copper this was applied 
the alchemist’s object was attained, but that after their father 
had. once mixed these ingredients with the copper he had no 
further power of manufacturing gold, as he was unacquainted 
with the science of alchemy,——but God knows the truth ! 

I saw the Shaikh in Agra in the days when Bairam Khan was 
in power in the house of Sayyid Shah Mir? the nephew of Mir 
Sayyid Rafi‘u-’d-din the traditionist. . He was an old man of 
enlightened appearance and of a good disposition. He died in 
those days, and is buried in Hindaun. 


XXX... Shaik MUBARAK OF Awang. 


Salim Shah used to call him Shah Mabarak, aud used to place 
his shoes before his feet The Shatkh generally claimed to be a 
Sayyid, and was in, great repute among the Afghans, Thus 
when. their power was on the wane and they were fleeing before 
the Mughuls some of the Afghans seized Shaikh Islam* of Fath- 
pir suspecting him of being a wealthy man, and, having ,con- 
fined him in a strange manner, carried him off to the fort of 
Rantambhor. Shaikh Mubarak went thither from Alwar by way 
of Basüwar, and was the means of Shaikh Islim's * liberation, 

Shaikh Mubärak twice attained the honour of performing a 
pilgrimage to the glorious katbah. 

I was sixteen years of age at that time when, in company with 
my venerated father, I paid my respects to the Shaikh in Basa- 
war, and after that, in the year H. 987 (A.D. 1579), when the 


110 emperor was returning from his pilgrimage to Ajmir at which 


l m elt The expression might also be rendered. * full of knavery ` 
2 Vide infra No, xxxviii. 
3 "Then the headquarters of surkér of the same name in the séba of Agra. 
Now the capital of the Alwar State in Eastern Rájputàua. 
4 Scl, Shaikh Salim-i-Cishti, of Fathpur Sikri. He is sometimes called 
Shaikh Islam, and, by imatah, ‘ Shaikh Islim (Islem).’ 
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the whole of the (Qur'an was read, and was journeying to Fath- 
pair by way of Alwar, I was again honoured by an interview with 
the Shaikh. He had, in truth, reached perfection and was most 
liberal and open-handed. Itis now! reported that he has recently, 
at the age of ninety years, bidden farewell to this transitory 
world, 


XXXI. SuakH CAYAN apn or OHNA. 


(Ladh) Sohna? is a pargana town of Mewat, eighteen kurgh 3 
distant from Pihli, There is there a hot spring, rising from a 
mine of sulphur. The water is green in colour and smells of 
sulphur. Even in the winter time the water is so hot that it ia 
impossible to bear it on the body. Bathing at that spring is a 
remedy for seald-head and iteh. The smell and colour of the 
water are clear proof that it springs from sulphur. On summer 
nights, too, small Hashes of fire may he seen on the hills sur- 
rounding the town, though nobody kindle a fire there. 

The Shaikh was oue of the most famous successors of Shaikh 
‘Abdu-'l-‘Aziz of Dihli * and travelled resolutely in the path. of 
poverty. He used to give instruction in Süfi-istic books, such as 
the Fusas ? and the Nagd-i-fusüs,9 to his pupils, who were seekers 
after the truth. The emperor, towards the end of the Shackh's 
life, placed great confidence in him and sought the help of his 
auspices in several important matters of state. He appointed 
quarters for him in the “ibadatkhdna close to the imperial palace and 


1 A.H. 1004 (A.D. 1595-96). 

2 Then in the Rewari sarkér of the sübo of Dihli ( lin-i-Akbari, ii, 293, 
where it is called Suhnah) Now s town in the District and tahsil of Qur- 
gaon, Panjib. (Imperial Gazetteer of India, new series, xiii, 72). The text 
has 5 Ladh Suhni,’ and the MSS. 'Ladh Selmi? Neither Mf. prefixes 
f Ladh ' to ° Sohna’ in the account of the Shaikl's life. 

3 In reality about twenty-five miles. 

4 Vide Ain-i-Akbari, i, 588. 

5 Vide p. 17 and note 8. 

8 'Thecoin of the Fusés.’ Probably the commentary on the Pusügu-l- 
Hikam mentioned on p. 17. Both MSS. read pep (mugiig).for ue, the 
meaning of the book's title being, according to them, ‘The coin of demon- 
strations. 
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used to admit him to private interviews at night, and the inverted 
prayers of the recitation of which the emperor was a witness 
became inverted in their effecta,' 

In the year H. 998 2 (A.D, 1590) when the Shaikh fell sick of 
the complaint of which he died he seat for the worthy son of 


Shaikh 'Abdu-'l-Aziz Qutb-i-*Alam, who was then employed in- 


the army, from Dihli, and, placing before him the patched robe, 
the staff, and the other insignia of Shaikh-dom, said to him, 
“These were a trust which I received from your venerable 
father. You are more worthy of them than I.” He then set 
out on his journey to the next world, The words “the truth of 
poverty "? were found to give the date of his death. ; 
Shaikh Qutb.i-* Alam, guided by God's grace, retired from the 


111 imperial service, and, obeying the call to follow in his venerable 


father’s footsteps, guided his life thereby. | He is settled in Dihli, 
and is employed, by the emperor's order, in the guardianship of 
the footprint of his. holiness the resort of apostleship* (the 
blessing and peace of God be upon him !), rendering service to 
all who visit it. Tf it please God, who is honoured, he will be 
endowed with the noble qualities of his honoured father. 


XXXII. `SHAIKH ‘Aupu-’t-Guant or Bapion. 
Het also is one of the successors of Shaikh *Abdu-l-'Aziz In 
asceticism 9 he has no equal in these days, and in seeking solitude, 


! Vide vol. ii, text, p. 286. Shaikh Oüyan Ladh (there called Shaikh 
Canilda, or * Shaikh Jinilda’) ventured to prophesy that one of the ladies 
of the imperial karam would bear a son. She bore n daughter, and the 
Shaikh was somewhat diacredited. 

2 The text, while giving the correct date in words, gives it in figures, 
wrongly, as 989. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 373. The Shaikh is there called 
Shaikh Janiladh * with ‘Shaikh Caiyanladine’ as a variant. 

3 FU S This chronogram, which gives the date 998, is quoted in 
vol. ii, text, p. 374, also. ' 

+ A large sione bearing a footprint said to be that of Muhammad, 
brought from Makkah by Shah Abi '"lurüb in: A.D. 1582, Vide vol. ii, 
p. 310. 

5 MS. (A) gives the Shaikh’s name here. ` 

© The text has ¿sl m here Some word has apparently been omitted, 
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he. is the “ Shibli ! of the age. At the beginning of his career, 
when he was a student in Bad&on, he used to be overcome by ve- 
ligious ecstasy, and sometimes even in the midsb of his studies 
on hearing the chanting of a mystical song he would remain in- 
sensible for a whole watch of the day, more or less, When his 
intimate friends asked him what he had seen to bring this ecsta- 
tic trance upon him he would reply, “I know nothing of it.” 

Tn consequence of the responsibilities which he incurred by his 


marriage, which is? a pitfall for enlightened seekers after 
knowledge,— 


Couplet. 


Who are the robbers whom we enconnter on our road to 
God ? 
Those robbers are no other than women— 


he came to Dihli in search of a livelihood, and there entered 
the service of Tatar Khan,’ the governor of the city, who, though 
clad in the habiliments of the great ones of the earth, was one 
of the godly. The Shaikh attached himself as a disciple to 


Shaikh * Abdu-'l-'Aziz, and under him he studied all those books 


which are generally current and are included in the ordinary 
curriculum. He then spent several years in teaching, and was 
then suddenly drawn mysteriously by God’s grace, and, abandon- 
ing all his occupations, he joined the circle of ascetic darvishes 
in the Shaikh's hospice, and employed himself in striving in the 
path of holiness and in self-mortification. After attaining per- 


fection he left human habitations and took up his dwelling near 112 


the footprint of his holiness the resort of apostleship (may the 
blessing and peace of God be upon him!), in a masjid known as 


but the. MSS. give no help. The meaning of the passnge is, however, 
clear. 

1 A famous Muhammadan saint. Vide vol. i, trans. Ranking, p. 59 and 
note 1. 

2 ox fee MS. (A) has $ pfo. which is equally good and MS. (B) s Ge 
which is wrong. 

3 Vide Ain-i- 4kbari i, 424. Vatar Khin died at Dihli in A.H. 986 (A.D. 
1578-79) or, according to the Tabaqat, in A.H. 985 (A.D. 1877-78). 

22 
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the masjid of Khan-i-Jahan. There he dwells in religions seen- 
sion, and, in spite of his having a large family, he follows a reli- 
gio rule, with a firm trust ‘in God. He had not taken one 
stép from the corner of retirement when in the year H. 1003 
(Á.D. 1: 594-95) the Khàn-i-Khünün ! waited upon him, and asked 
him for his advice. He said, " Deem the following of the holy 
law š of Muhammad (may the blessing and peace of God be upon 
him!) to be of. the first importance.” At the time when this 


,hastily compiled history was written ‘Ahmad-i-Safiyak 8 and Hisá- 


mak * of Banaras, men newly converted to Islém, who in the reli- 


gions strife of these latter days are branded with the mark of. 


eternal execration— 
Magnawi. 
Stand aloof from thé Safis of the city and the country, 
All of them are unrhanly wretches, devourers of men. 
Whatever one gives to. them that they devour, 
Whatever lies in their power that they do; 
They have no occupation but sleeping and eating, 
They take no thonght on the day on which they shall die— 


for the purpose of averting from themselves their evil reputation 
and concealing their gross immorality, formed the design of dis- 
patching d farmün summoning from Dihli to Lābōr Shaikh 
* Abdu-'I-Ghani with one or two of his surviving children, whose 
names, will be mentioned hereafter, for the purpose of urging 
him to submit to the new orders,’ which they themselves had 
most readily. and cheerfully accepted. ‘The Sheikh wrote w 
letter to me setting forth his helplessness and asking to be ex- 
cused, and accordingly, after many representations Ahmad-i- 
Süfyak was appeased, and abandoned his design, and he caused 


1 Mirza 'Ahbdu-r-Hahim. 

$ cade with — an n variant, 

3 Ahmad, the wretched little Saj7. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 405. 

LM ‘the ‘wretched little Hisim.’ Possibly Manlan& Hisimn-d-din. of 
L&hor, who differed from the other “lama of L&hor. Vide Ain-i- Akbari, i, 
538. The designation “of Banü&rag ' may be given in contempt. 

$ ien regarding the ' divine faith,’ the manner of salutation at conrt, eto. 
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a letter to be written and sent to the Shaikh excusing him from 
attending in obedience to the summons and asking forgiveness 


for what he had done. Please God, the matter will end satis- 
factorily, 


XXXIIL. Suamu BuunüL or Diuur. 


He is very learned in the traditional sayings of the prophet. 113 


Having associated much with men who are devoted to a life of 
poverty and self-effacement he has now, for some time past. 
recognized the delights of such a life, and, the grace of God help- ` 
ing him; has set himself to follow it for good, and has uo longer 


any dealings with the worldly, but is busied in teaching and 
instructing his pupils, 


XXXIV. Smau 'Aupu-'r-Haqu or Dinit. 


He has taken Hugqgi as his poetical name. He is a compen- 
dium of perfect qualities and a source of excellence, He gives 
instruction in all branches of knowledge, both in those in which 
the reasoning faculty is called into play and in those which 
depend on. the memory. He has attained a high degree in Sufi- 
ism, and among his works are the History of Madinah the Tran- 
quil, and a book on the modern Shaikhs of India, the date of the 
writing of which is given by the words zekra-l-Auliya.! rom 
his earliest youth he has sought eagerly after God, and, on 
account of his long-standing friendship with them he was for 
some time the companion, in Fathpür, of Shaikh Faizi and Mirza 
Nigamu-’d-din Ahmad, and by means of them T also had the 
honour of being permitted to wait on him, and continually 
enjoyed the advantages of his society. When a change came over 
the spirit of the time and the men of the time, allof whom are 
corrupters of what is'good and compounded of the abominations. 
of their own natures, and it was no longer safe to trust the dis- 
positions of one's friends, the companionship of such a one and 


1- The ehronogram gives the date A.H, 999 (A.D. 1590-01). 1 have uot 
been able to find any mention elyewhere of Shaikh ‘Abdu-l-Haqq’s works. 
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Such a one! became disagreeable to him, and, the grace of God 
influencing him, he was impelled to journey to the most noble 
Ka'bah, and he left Dihli for Gujarat, in the condition of one who 
is mysteriously attracted by God, and cut off from all worldly 
concerns. Thanks to the good offices and assistance of Mirza 
Nigàmn-'d-din Ahmad he there obtained a passage on a ship 
bound for the Hijñz, but, being hindered by physical difficulties, 
he was unable to reach Madinah the Tranquil (on its iuhabitants 
be peace and'salutation!), and he spent some time in Makkah the 
glorious with Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l-Wahhab of India, the follower. of 


114 Shaikh Rabmatu-llàh the traditionist (may the merey of God 


` 


be upon him!), who, having returned from the pilgrimage to 
Makkah with Haji Begam,? came to Agra, where I drank some of 
the water of Zamzam 8 from his auspicious hands, and took some 
lessons. from him in the traditional sayings of Muhammad, by 
way of a good augury, aud from him, Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l-Wahhab, 
that is, he received permission to give instruction in the tradi- 
tional sayings, and then returned to his well-loved native land. 
Here he cloaks his Safi-ism by giving instruction in those 
branches of knowledge which are included in the ordinary course 
of education, His aspirations are so high that he will not, if 
God the most High please, be ensnared on his heavenly way, 
and fail of attaining his object. 

At the time when lie returned from Makkah the glorious to 
Dihli, and I, perplexed and troubled in pursuit of my object, was 
‘on my way to the impevial camp, I had the opportunity of 
paying my respects to him for a few minutes, and after I had 
arrived at Lahor I wrote him a letter. | place a copy of it on 
record by way of invoking a blessing and as a memento :— 

“ After expressing my subjection to you, and the obligations 
which I owe you, Y would represent that thé affairs of this dis- 
appointed exile are, so far as is compatible with exile and dis- 


! These expressions are evidently a subterfuge to avoid mentioning the 
names of the emperor and his favourites, such as Abi-l-Fazl and Faizi.. 

3 Daughter of the brother of Humáyün's mother. She returned from the 
pilgrimage in A.D. 1674 aud died iu A.D. 1581. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 299. 

3 Magar's well, at Makkah. . 
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appointment, matter for thankfulness, and it is my hope that you 


. too are constantly surrounded by God's protection. When you 


returned to Dihli and honoured mé for one delightful hour, that 
interview did nothing but excite my thirst and vehement desire 
for your society, and so much remained unsaid and unheard that 
I cannot express it. ' À year of companionship is but an hour’! 
as has been said, and I myself experienced the truth of the say- 
ing. Indeed, the same might be said even of lifelong companion- 
ship (between friends). They said, ‘ We have tarried for a day, 
or part of a day. è? This world does not allow us sufficient time for 
companionship, or the delights of the society of friends, if their 
friendship be true and its bends strong: it may be that on the 
morrow, beyond the grave, we shall enjoy this companionship, 
‘seated face to face on thrones’? please God. To-day we must 


our aims aright. The time for true companionship will be the 
morrow, when presence and absence will be alike, and what we 
here call separation and anion will be the same. May God 
(be He glorified and exalted!) grant to us some kind of affinity, 
even though it should be commor to all, so that we may under. 
stand truly what sincerity really means. I pray you to keep 
your heart towards me, as mine is towards you. I have agcer- 
tained with the eye of certainty that the real meaning of affection 
and the true signification of friendship have implanted themselves 
in your nature, ‘and praise be to God therefor” May he increase 
them and not diminish them.’ , There was an honoured man, 
one of the dwellers in the two holy places, who used constantly to 


- recite this prayer :—' O. God ! as Thou hast favoured so do Thou 


increase "Thy favours, and as Thou hast increased them so do 
Thou continue them, aud as Thou hast continued them, so do 
Thou bless them to us? May God (be He glorified and exalted !) 

1 dole ley! dine, Both MBS, and the text have, wrongly, die duoi finn 


` be egeo n _ w" 
2 en Woe y Voy; Ux) JG Qur'an, xviii, 18. 


eee P? a, " » 
nt EST Qui'àn, xv, . 


devote our efforts to strengthening the bonds and to directing 115 
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increase, continue, and bless to us the 
love, by ihe dignity of the chief of the 
Muhammad, and his family, 
you should ever honour 


gift of true knowledge and 
first and the last of men 
T his companions, all of them! If 
W your friend with a kind letter Y hoy 
a vray AM wee nM me with whatever holt news 
. | oliness the Shaikh, him to wh 
a ; whom all men 
id ud M a nimed Kalimu~'llāh (may God bless and pre- 
MM e i at you. will convey to his noble presence a few 
Mach s dl ° so that I may not disappear from his me 
shed io write something o 
refused its office, e 
thing, 
Mirz: 


"i mory. 
n this subject my pen 
for Ae MD there any need that I should write any. 
a e came for me to make my requests of the 
t & composed some verses on this subject, moreover T w 
plainly that there was no occasion for ceremon y. ope that 
you ne be diligent in delivering that letter: Farewell ^ 
oa ee after his return from the Dakan, following his 
i ingeniously tormeniing his friends, was ver 
us of gathering them round him in order to increase the 


attractions of his social ci i 

E ircle and to indulge in ion wi 
them and was constantly anno " them (tenn 
to him). v 


I hope that 


ying and troubling them (to come 


Hemistich. 
Our friend has this, and also that. 


116 f " sent several letters from Lahor to express the strong desi 
which he had of summoning Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l-Haqq to him. "The 
: . e 


Shaikh, however, was exceedingly vexed, and would not come, but 


sentletters con! aming excuses, and made'his seclusion from 
hi lusi fi th 
t lette ts d de'h e 


world his pretext for not comi i 
ing. Shaikh Faizi sent i 
reply the letter of which a copy appears bel and thie an 


e Ow; and this i 
last letter which he wrote, and what is written in it ig write "° 
en. 


[DI M € 15 y i 1 
" us 1 Bad mre of seeing yon, my Spiritual friend, dear to 
the a may He long preserve you !) -was not of the nature of 
cia or formal matters, that it should have been reduc a t 
writing. At first Iwas not aware that you were sick at heart 


1 Mirza Nigàmu-d.din Ahmad. 
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that heart which displays bounty~—and it is probable that 1 may 
have expressed my desire (somewhat too strongly). After I 
became aware that you had closed this way of access, I gave your 
wishes precedence over my own, and I trust that the odour (of 


this action) will be agreeable to you. My request now is that 


you should not give yourself over to melancholy in your place of 
retirement. ‘Two or three days ago that choicest of saints, Miyün 
Shaikh Müsà,! honóured my poor dwelling with a visit, and said 
that it was not improbable that yon would be coming hither 
about this time. T pressed him to tell me what grounds he had 
for saying this, but he left the matter uncertain and undeter- 
mined. T swear by God, the Supreme Object of worship, that E 
gave him no hint of my own wishes, nor shall T do so. 


Hemistich. 


When the time comes for speech what need is there of a letter ? 


If you remain at home, it is light, and if yon come it will be 
light upon light. I swear by God that I have constrained myself 
to forego this wish and that I have not of my own accord given any 
intimation of my desire, nor shall J do so. I hope that you will 
uot vex yourself further regarding this matter. But if Ihad wings 


T would sit daily on the roof of your chamber and would gather 117 


the grains of your affectionate discourse, trilling-forth the song 
of my desire. What more shall write? Your pearl-like? petitions 
aye few and far between. I pray you for God's sake close not the 
road agaiust.the caravan of my secrets. If it is closed from your 
side it shall not be from mine. Greetings. I send supplications 
to the Alexander of the throne of holy poverty, Miyan Buhlül. 
In the past two daya what is expressed in the following quatrain 
has come to pass in a certain connection :— 


1 Probably Shaikh Misi of Fathpür Sikri, elder brother of &haikh 
Salim-i-Cishti, but perhaps Shaikh Müsš of Lähor (n-i Akbari, i, 539) or 
Shaikh Dlüsü, younger brother of Maulinà ‘Abda-1-Qadir. 

2 Sto yd either durr-dana ‘ seed-pearla’ or derdána, ‘ sympathetic,’ or, ‘grief 


Jaden,’ 
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Quatrain, 
“ Faizi ! Old age is npon thee, walk circumspectly 
Let each step that thou takest be Such as 
approved. 
Through spectacles of glass thou wilt perceive naught. 
Tear a bit from thy heart and place it on thine ey 


Glory be to God! That Shaikh Faizi has passed away and 
become a by-word, and as for these, the mention of whom is still 
among us for a few days, or rather for a few 
that we should waste time in addressing them where preparation 
18 even now being made for our departure hence? All that re- 


mains to them is the wind of speech. How long shall we waste 
our time in measuring it? I 


may be 


es," 


hours, who are they 


Couplet. 
Tt will not be long before no trace of us remains, 
You have broken the flask and spilt the w 


ine, there is no 
eupbearer (to replace it). 


XXXV. Mavsind Panpip! or SütpANPÜR. 


He originally came from Banoda, a village in Sind, He was a 
pupil of Makhdümu-'l-Mulk. He is distinguished for 
of his descent. Although he was for 
the pride of learni 


the nobility 
merly much puffed up with 
i ng and youth he has now gained experience, 
and his former pride has been changed for poverty and humilit; i 
For some time he held the appointment of Sadr of the Sabe of dis 
Panjab? bat has now for a long time past held that of Qazi of the 
new settlement of the lláh&ábàd,? and remains in the imperial ser- 
vice, contenting himself with the small allowance whieh has been 
allotted to him in that city, and refraining from constantly visit- 
ing the houses of the worldly, He is endowed with probity and 
is zealous in devotion to God. 


! Iu vol. ii, text, p. 295, he is called Mulla Hahdad 
and is said to be notorious for his evil disposition. 

š According to vol. ii (loc. cit.), he w 
Panjab, 


Nabawi of Sultanpur, 


as sadr of one of the Dü&bs in the 
» probably of the Jec Diab, between the Jihlam and the Cinab 
3 Probably in 1583, vide vol, ii, text, p, 335. : 
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XXXVI. MavLANA "UguiN or SÄMANA.! 118 


Jn those branches of knowledge which call for the exercise of 
the reasoning faculty he was a pupil of Hakimu-l-Mulk,? and he 
acquired those which depend on.the memory from other teachers. 
He is a capable and ready divine, and very liable to fits of reli- 
gions ecstasy. He is now in attendance on the imperial court: 
His understanding is good. He is inclined to religious vetire- 
ment, and most ‘of his time is spent in devotion. He was 
employed for some years, by the interest of Qilij Khan,’ in the 
administration of some parganas in the Dü-àb. He has now come 
to court and is ranked among the mangabdüns.* 


XXXVIL Hài Sungin or THinisar, 


He has acquired the honour of performing the pilgrimage to 
Makkah the glorious and Madinah the delectable. He is well- 


versed in those branches of learning which depend on the 


memory and was fof along time in the imperial service. He was 
employed for four years, alone and without any co-adjutor, on the 
translation of the Mahabharata, which is known as the Razm- 
nma, and what was begun by Naqib Khan was finished by 
him. On account of an accusation of the crime of cow-killing 
which was brought against him by the Hindus of that pargana $ 
an order was issued for his banishment to Bhakkar, and the 
Khén-i-Khanan, who was in those days in charge of the Saba (of 
Multan), treated him with great consideration and kindness, and 


1 Then a pargana town in the Sirhind sarkár of the siba of Dilhi. Now a 
town in the Bhawünigarh fahsil and Karnagarh nizémat of the Patiala State, 
in the Panjib. Vide Imp, Gazetteer of India, new series, xxii, 1. 

2 Vide infra, c. iii, no. i. 

3 Vide A. A., vol, i (trans. Blochmanu), p. 364, also infra, c. iv, no. xiv. 

4 Jis name does not appear in the Ain-i-Akbar? among the mansabdare, 

5 Fide A. A., vol. i (trans. Blochmann, pp. 104, 105(or), also Baddoni IT, 302 
(text) HAji Sultin seems to have translated two parts of the Mahabharata, 
‘besides some portions of other parts omitted by the other translators, who 
were, besides the Haji and Naqib Khan, Badáoni himself, who was much dis- 
gnated with his task, and Faizi, the elder brother of Abü-'l-Faz]. 

6 Thinesar. 


23 
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applied ointment to the wounds of his soul. After that land had 
been completely subjugated the Khan-i-Khanan took Haji Sultan 


with him thence, and promised to procure the reversal of the sen- 


tence of banishment which had beén passed against him. Haji 
Sultán returned secretly. to his native place, and the Khin-i- 
Khanaa, after conquering the province of Asirgarh and Burhan: 
pir, prayed in one of his petitions for the reversal ‘of the sentence 
against him. His request was granted, and Providence watched 
over the Haji's affairs, so that the emperor privately: ordered 
Shaikh Abü-I-Faztio appoint him Karr? of Th&nssarand Karn al,! 
so that he was freed from the fear that had beset him, He still 
hold the appointment. of Karéri. 


Poetry. . 


“How many mysterious favours are bestowed by God, 
The mystery of which. is great to the intelligent 3 
understanding ! ” 
These events were, as one might say, comfort 3 after adversity, 
_At the time when Haji Sultan was translating the Mahabharata 
one asked him what it was that he was writing. He replied, “I 


am translating what was well known ten thousand years ago into 
the modern tongue.” ° 


XXXVI. Savvy Sait Mtr or SAMáWA. 


He is a Sayyid of authentic descent, adorned with the excel- 


lence of learning and decked with the jewel of piety. ` His 


hand is drawn within the skirt of contentment, and he passes 
his time in instructing students, having his dwelling on. the dar 
side of the river at Agra, near to where the Inte Shaikh Baha-’u 'd- 


1 Thanesar was a pargana in the Sirhind sarkar of the sHba of Dihli, and 
Karnal was a pargana in the sarkér and taba of DihTi, . Karnil is now the 
headquarters of a District in the Panjab, and Thinesar is the headquarters of 
a tahsil in the Karnal District. | 

2 The text has, wrongly, TX for (5 

5 The text has , ,5 but both MSS. have 


e =>, Whichever reading b 
adopted the meaning will be the same. € ii 
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din, the Mufti, used to live. Students and Süfis are gathered 
together in his hospice and profit by his companionship. He had 
one pupil, a one-eyed man named Maulana Farid, of whom it was 
said that, although! he had not studied deeply, as soon as a diffi- 
cult question or subtle and obscure argument was propounded to 
him from any advanced? book whatsoever, he would at once call 


‘for pen and inkstand, and, having reduced it to writing, would 


solve it immediately, although he could not give the solution 
orally, or even read what he had himself written, Shaikh 
Ziy&'u-llàh § and the whole of the Ghausiyyah order submitted 
themselves entirely to the authority of this (arid), so that 
their subjection to the Sayyid may be imagined. T have also 
heard that the same Farid would in one night relate to Sayyid 
Shah Mir events that had just happened in the farthest parts of 
the world, east or west. Some attributed this power to the 
possession of a jenn, and others to other causes. In the year in 
which the emperor summoned Shaikh, Ziyä u-'àh from Agra 
with great favour and kindness and assigned a place to him in 
the ‘ Ibádat-khüna on an occasion when there was a gathering of the 
Shackhs and ‘Ulama, Y one night in private questioned the Shaikh 
concerning the matter of Farid the scribe, and, after relating 
what was spread abroad concerning him, Y said, “Are these 
things really so? " The Shaikh first of all enumerated his own 
frágmentary writings and the works of which he was the author, 
detailed his own accomplishments and acquirements, and gave 
me a full account of himself, and then said, “In spite of all these 
favours which God (may His Majesty be exalted !) has bestowed 
upon me I cannot call myself so much us a gleaner (in the field 
of knowledge) after Shaikh Farid, and all that you have heard of 
him. does not amount to one hundredth part of the truth. His 


1 aT MS. (B) has, wrongly, al 

2 allie. This is the reading of the text. Both MSS. have gliko 
* of or relating to one who is authorized to deliver a fatud. The textual 
emendation appears to me tobe correct, and I have accordingly adopted it. 

3 Vide infra, No. XL. Both MSS. wrongly insert the name as a headline 


hero, ° 
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: dignity is above it all, and he has attained this great good for- 
tune by means of sweeping the threshold of the holy Sayyid Shah 
Mir. Now I had seen Sayyid Shah Mir before this at Badaon, 
whither he had gone on business connected with his subsistence 
allowance. A copy ofthe Maghüriqu-l Anwür ! was between us, 
and we had much learned discourse. He certainly had the medi- 
tative faculty strongly developed, a pleasant disposition, a 
ready understanding aud a good stock of knowledge, but I did 
nob find. him such a prodigy as Shaikh Ziyü'u-'liah and other 
men had represented. As for the rest, God the most High 
knows the truth. It may be that he purposely concealed his 
abilities from me, but indeed what need is there to suppose that 
he might not have displayed to others those abilities of the 
display of which * he allowed me to be disappointed ? 


XXXIX.—Sayyin Yàstw. 


He is one of the cousins of Sayyid Shah Mir. He studied 
most of the books usually current, and acquired all such know- 
ledge as is included in the ordinary course of education under 
Miyan Vajibu-d-din,? iu Gujarat, and also became his disciple 
in spiritual matters. He acquired the honour of performing 
the pilgrimage of Islam, and studied the traditions in the Hijaz, 
and there received: authority to give instruction therein. Thence 
he returned to India, and spent some time in Lahor in the com. 
pany of wealthy und powerful men, who were concerned with 
the affairs of the state. He then broke off his companionship 
with these men, and lived in Sirhind clad in the garb of Shaikhs 
and the raiment of those who follow a life of holy poverty, and 
for some time. gave instruction there to his followers, who 
were clad in blue, and he also claimed to be a religious leader. 
Since he was ever desirous of going again to Gujarat, and thence 


l A work ou the Ahddith th, or traditional sayings of Muhanimad. 

2 The text has, carelessly, dai} for Agofy. Both M88. have the correct 
reading. 

3. Vide supra, p; 70, 
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to the two holy places, he could not rest in the district of Sirhind, 
and went to Bangal, where he is now travelling. It remains to 
be seen whither his destiny will lead him and in what land he 
will at last find the happiness of retirement. `. 


XL.—Smaiku Ziva'u-'nrAn. 

He is the successor of Shaikh Muhammad Ghaug.! Few of 
the Shaikhs of this age can be his equals in Süfi-istic quuverse. 
In his assembly the talk was ever of “ true knowledge," and 
nothing was spoken of save the contemplation of unity and 
the asceticism of the Safes, but who knows what his private 
opinions may be, or to what extent he will carry his claims? 
At the beginning of his career, when the report of him was 
spread abroad in all the surrounding country, «heard that 
the Shaikh had succeeded his father in the throne of holy 
poverty and religious leadership and that in some accomplish- 
ments? he excelled him, for instance, that he could explain the 
meaning of the Qur’da in such a manner that there was no need 
of a commentary,* besides having committed the Qur'üw to 
memory, so that he had it on the tip of his tongue. Accordingly 
in the year m. 970 (a.p. 1562-63) I went to visit him in Agra, 
and that without 5 the intervention of any person to introduce 
me and to act as a mentor, and in the character of one who wad 
altogether free from ceremony aud had been long disappointed 
of hie qbjecb, a character to which I had accustomed myself. 
Indeed, in visiting holy men worldly means and the intervention 
of men interested in externals only ave disturbing elements in 
the attainment of one’s object. Í! made the usual salutation and 
I had a conversation with him face to face. The Shaikh himself, 
from the high consideration in which he was held, was probably 


4. Vide p..6. 


2 <a SISI y~ esp EU yy MS. (B) bas smni sk wu eb ys 
whieh is nonsense. 


3 a. MS. (A) has Gilas. 


t aseo gola. MS, (A) has genet & galia. 
5 den, wt MS. (B) haa E & which is wrong. 
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a slave to those ceremonial observances dear to Shaikhs' sons, 
and my unceremonial manner of visiting him displeased him. 
Those who were. present in his assembly said tome, “ Where do 
you. come from?” I said, “From Salsaràm," ' When they 
asked me whether | had made any advance in the study of the 
sciences, I said that I had, at one time or another, studied a 
little of each one of them. Since Sahsawün.is an inconsiderable 


town and at that time Qilij Khan? Caugan Begi, the disciple of ` 
the Shatkh’s father, was jdgirdar of that. place, I was of small 


account in his eyes, aud he esteemed me lightly and began to 
jest with me and mock me, and made a sign tó à jester who was 
present, prompting him to scare me and turn me outof my 
place, but I, becoming aware of these proceedings, the like of 
which I had often witnessed, pretended that I-had noticed noth- 
ing and posed as an innocent fool. The jester then began his 
pranks, saying, “the odour of some sweet. scent has reached my 
nostrils, and my brain is becoming disordered, let those who are 
present in the assembly have a care, lest £ do some onea mis- 
chief.N He then began to foam at the month and one of the 
Shaikh s companions, who posed as a Safi, asked. me whether 
T hàd applied the scent to myself. I gaid, “ Yes; but what is the 
matter?” He said, “This person whom you see in this state of 
unconsciousness was once bitten by à mad dog, and now, when- 
ever he smells a sweet scent he falls to foaming at the mouth, 
bowling like a dog, and tries to bite people. Have a care for 
yourself.” Those who were present there began to flee and the 
Sheikh too, inaugurating this new custom, joined with them in 
setting himself knowingly to terrify me, and became the accom- 
plice? of those devilish men. At that moment I said, “It is 


strange that men travel from distant lands to this exalted . 


1 Then a paryuna town in the Ruhtas surkdr of the sëba of Bihir, now 
the leadquarters of a subdivision in the Shahabad District of Bengal: 
Vide Imp. Gazetteer of India, new series, xxii, 111, Shir Shah of Dihli and 
his father, Hasan Shah Sir, arc buried at Sahsaràm. 

2 Vide Ain-i-Akbart, 84, 354. 

3 The text has here, wrongly, adit yc, The reading of the MSS. (3 yo) 
is correct. 
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threshold in order to obtain the fulfilment of their desires when, 
as a matter of fact, one who has been bitten by a mad dog cannot 
find a remedy here." The Sheikh asked me whether I knew of 
a remedy, and, on my replying that I did, asked me what it was. 
I replied, “ This man should be besten on the head with shoes 
and clods, as Shaikh Sa'di (may God have mercy upon him!) 
said ;— 
HEMISTICH. 
“ The cure for a rabid dog is a clod !” 


They were all astonished, and I continued, “The strange 
thing is,” Isaid, “that kwlükh is also the name of a vegetable 
drug, which isa remedy for the bite of a dog.” The Sheikh 
then became uneasy,! fearing that his: jest had fallen flat, and 
said, “ Come, let us go and busy ourselves with tho study of the 
words of God and His prophet.” Then, taking a copy of the 
glorious Qur'ün he proceeded to expound s verse from the 
chapter of “The Cow," * and in doing so exercised the right of 
private judgment very freely. His pupils, blockheads that they 
wore, assented to every absurdity that he concocted, saying, * We 
believe it, we accept it!” I, since my heart was full (of indigna- 
tion) said, ‘Perhaps this interpretation which is given by the 
Shaikk is to be found in the commentary.” He replied, *T am 
speaking of the secondary meaning 4 of the text and what may 
be inferred from it, è and this is a common practice and by no 
means a peculiarity of my own.” I said," Taking this for granted, 
is your interpretation literal or the metaphorical meaning of the 
text?” He replied, * The metaphorical meaning." T replied, 
" Pray then explain the connection between the two interpreta. 
tions,” and led him on into an argument regarding the meanings 


1 yoy is tho reading of both MSS. and is correct, The edicof of the 
text, apparently not understanding the idiom, has altered it to Boge! 

2 The second chapter of the Qui'àn. 

3 aK Ui wolle qoos means ‘from me. Tt is here expres- 
sively used as a substantive ‘from me-ism, ‘invention.’ 

4 des The word signifies ‘turning language from its obvious meaning." 


eee: í sign, ie. what the text indicates by implication. 
vt g 
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of the text. He replied disconnectedly and glanced, in an agi- 
tated manner, in all directions. When I held him firmly te the 
point he lost his temper. and said, shutting up the Quam 
“T have not studied dialectics.” I said, “You have presumed 
80 far as to interpret a text of the Quran ina manner unsup- 
ported by tradition, and it ia necessary that the connection 
between the literal interpretation and (your) metaphorical inter- 
pretation should be investigated.” He then turned the subject 
and began to ask me about myself. In the meantime I produced 
a portion of a commentary which I had written on the Qasidatu'l- 
Buidah, and called his attention to the expressions in the open- 
ing couplet of that gasidah which had atruck me. He praised 
my work, and himself also said something on the same subject, 
and our interview came to an end in that manner. This was all 
I saw of him until the time when I entered the imperial service, 
when. the Shaikh in obedience to a summons from the Court 
came alone and helpless to the *Jbádai-khüna, where he took his 
place. It was on a Friday when the Shaikh with one or two 
of his intimate companions first entered the ‘Ibadat-khana and 
Mirzà Ghiyágu-d.din ‘Ali the theologian,? Mirza Akh’und, and 
Mirza ‘Ali Agaf Khan? had been ordered to examine the Shaikh 
thoroughly and to question him on his Sufi-ism, in order to see 
what he would let fall. Asaf Khan introduced into the converas- 
tion the following quatrain from the Liwa'ih 
* TÉ thoughts of the rose pass in thy heart. thon becomest a 
rose, 
If thoughts of the passionate nightingale pass, thou 
becomest a nightingale, 
Thou art only an atom, God is all, 
Tf thou accustom thyself to meditate on Him who is all in 
all, thou wilt become all.” 
Vide p. 4, note 1. 
2 Probably Naqib Khan, Fide Ain-i- Akbari, i, 447. 
3 Asaf Khin’s name was Mirzà Ghiyüsu-d-din ‘Ali also, and both MSS. 
insert his fall name. Vide Aiu-i-Akbani, i, 433, 


5 The LiwZ'*ih is a mystical poem hy the groat poet Mulla *Abdn-r-Rab- 
man-i-Jümi, 
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He then asked, “ How can God the most Holy be described as 
“all” or “the whole,” since He is above being defined as a part 
or the whole?” The Shaikh who had undergone much tribula- 
tion before coming to Court, and whose pride, haughtiness and 
self-conceit were completely broken, since he had endured much 
trouble, was ! very modest and indistinctly muttered a few words 
which nobody understood. At last I, growing bold, ventured to 
say, “ Although the Maulavi Jami (may his tomb be sanctified !) 


` has in this quatrain applied the expression “the whole” to God 


the most Holy and most High, yet he has in another quatrain 
spoken of Him as being; divisible into parts, and far be that from 
the most High! 


Quatvatu. 
“ As for this love which is a part of the Indissoluble One 
(whom) we (love) 
God forbid that it should be comprehended of our intelli- 
gence, 
Happy will it be for us if there flash a vay from the light 
of certainty 


Which will-free us from the darkness of our doubts.” 


The meaning ef these passages is that whatever can. be. con- 
ceived, whether it be the whole or a part, is nothing but God, 
and that besides Him there is no true existence. In short, since 


‘words fail to express the writer's meaning adequately he uses 


them in various senses, explaining, (God's existence) sometimes as 
a whole and sometimes as (possessing) parts.” J then adduced 
several propositions regarding the inherent unity of essence, a 
principle which had at that time become ingrained in me, and 


called upon the Shaikh to corroborate my arguments, and both 125 


the emperor and the Shaikh were well pleased with my discourse. 
About this time Shaikh Isma‘il, the half-brother of the 
Shaikh, near whom I lived in the quarter of the Kh'üja-yi- 
Jahan in Fathpür, and with whom I was on terms of intimate 


t The text has, wrongly, aj) Both MSS. have 3j. 
24 
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companionship, took. me, in obedience to Shaikh Ziya'u-‘llah’s 
wish, to the ‘Ibfidatkkdna, and there introduced me. tó him, and 
related to hini the story of my meeting with him eleven years 
before; which he had beard from ‘me. Shaikh Ziy&' u-lah was 
mueh perturbed and said that lie did not, remember that any auch 
thing had happened, The Shaikh, although he. pretends to 
refrain. from company, which is really self-advertisement, now 
lives in Agra, in outward. appearance, like his father, one of. the 
holy men, while on the contrary he spends his time in self-indul- 
gence and idleness, clad. in- the raiment: of men of rank, and 
retains his old habits, many strange utterances, calenlated: to 
deceive the vulgar, and delivered: with apparent: simplicity, being 
reported, J have not space to record them: 

Mir Abü'l-Ghais of Bukhara ! (may the mercy of God be upon 
him !) used to say, “ Let him be what he may, with his devotee's 
raiment, his assemblies of those vowed to holy poverty, and his 
discourses on mysticism... We believe in him with our whole 
heart!" o ' 

Tn the year in which the Khan-i-Zaman was defeated ?: Shaikh 
Ziy&'u-ilàh accompanied the army to Ambethi, and had an 
interview with his holiness Miyün Shaikh Nizàmu-'d.din (may 
his tomb be sanctified !). When the Miyān, was commenting on 
the blessed verse, “ And therein shall they be:given to drink of a 
cup of wine, mixed with the water of Zanjabil, a. fountain in 
paradise named Salsabil,” 3 Shaikh Ziya’u-’lah, with a view. of 
displaying his ability; interrupted the discourse, and said, * There 
is a discrepancy. between this verse and another. verse of the 
Quan.” The Miyān was moved to anger and said, “ Holy is 
God! The father dived in that (sea of doubt) and mnst now 
be feeling the utmost need of intercession, and the son here sets 
himself to prove disérepancies between the words of God (be He 
honoured arid glorified 1)” 


L Vide infra, No. XLI. 
2 K.p. 1567. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 100, 


5 Yos gami Lad ao Japi Ls oe ok Gali lad pny Quran 


Ixxvi, 17, 
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Hemistich. 


Everything that is in the heart is not instruction ! 


XLI. Mir Avt’s-Guirs or Buku ARA, 


He was a high-minded man and a follower of the pure religion 
who had so acquired angelic qualities that they became, as it 
were, ingrafted in his noble nature. Though clad in the outward 
garb of wealth he possessed the inward attributes of holy 
poverty. From association with many of the great Shackhs of 
his time he had profited much, and had inherited much of the 
customs of his noble ancestors. In good breeding, but especially 
in liberal disbursement of his substance,! in independence of 
character, good fellowship, and uprightness in his dealings, he 
was one of the noblest of God's works. He followed the cere- 
monial observances of the law and imitated the laudable 
qualities of the ancients and their successors so closely that he 
omitted not the observance of one tittle df the holy law.? Such 
were his endeavours to fulfil all the requirements of the law of 
the congregation that even in the time of his mortal sickness, 
when he was suffering from a painful chronic disorder he did not 
omit the recital of the “ Allahu Akbar” * at the commencement 
of his prayers. The conversation in his assemblies consisted 
always of texts from the Qur'an, traditional sayings of the 
prophet, and the words of holy men. He died in the year.u. 995 
(a.b. 1587)? and the words “The Mir of laudable qualities” $ 
were found to give the date of his death. 


1 5r + Jy MB. (A) has, wrongly, gt , Jo» 


8 The text here has «scm, evidently a misprint for `, the reading 
of both MSS. == 


3. elea cola the law as interpreted by the Sunnis, 
à Vide supra, p. 86, n. 4. 


ê These words “He died * * 995” are omitted from the text, though 
they appear in both MSS, 


ee asia gao 40 + 10+ 200-4 60 + A00 6 4445 + 60+ 104+ 200 = 995. 
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XLII.  Mivás. KAMALU-D.DIN Husain or Sutriz, 


When the heart in calling loved ones to remembrance blossoms 
like the rosé it is not becoming that the dust of vexation should 
reach or settle upon the hearts of friends even though the 
account of their lives be somewhat prolonged. j 

Miyān Kamalu-d.din Husain is the worthy son of Maulana 
Hasan of Shiraz who at the time when Shah 
pelled from Shiraz went to Makkah the glorious, and on his 
return thence came to Gujarat in the reign of Sultan Sikandar 
Lédi,! and, accompanying the caravan of Sayyid Rafi*n-d-din 


the traditionist,? and Miyan Aba-l-Fath of Khurüsün, the father 


of Miy&n Budh, he took up his residence in Agra. The famous 
and well-known Shaikh Zainu-d-din 3 praises him as follows ;— 


“ My verse is of both reason and tradition, therefore I would 
that it should be hearkened to . 
By him who combines the kuowledge of sciences both of 
reason and tradition, Maulana Hasan." — 
Miyan Kamála-d-diu Husain is an augel in the form of a man 
whose laudable qualities and praiseworthy attributes are more 
than can be either written or related; "The emperor, recognizing 
that he was distinguished for. his greatness and loftiness (of 
mind), was exceedingly desirous that he should enter the imperial 
service. At last he abandoned everything, a 


vice nd contenting him- 
self with a small grant of land for his subsist 


j a ence found complete 
happiness in the exile of poverty and the honour of good faith, 
and spends his time in continual devotion, He lives, free from. 
care, sometimes in Dihli and sometimes iu Agra. From earliest 
youth till old age he has walked unintermittently in the path of 
devotion, reciting the praises of God, giving alms, reciting ‘set 
portions of the word of God, and reading the Qur'an, knowing 
no other habit of life; but with all this excellence and perfection 
1 Reigned from Dec. 1488 to Jan. 1517, 

2 Vide vol. i, trans. Ranking, P. 476, and note 5. 


š Probably Shaikh Zaiun-d.diu Vafat. Vide vol. i, ti anking, p. 609, 
i, trans, R: Bs g 


Ismaál was ex- 
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in religious matters he has the highest ability, and perfect 
eloquence; excellent penmanship, skill in orthography and a 
masterly style are his by inheritance, 

,. When I first came to Agra in my youth, in the time of Bairam 
Khán, the first place w here I lodged was his masjid, where bounty 
ias bestowed upon me, and his dwelling, where my soul was 
cherished, and there, in my opihion, the gates of happiness were 
first opened to me. 

From that time till the time of writing this hasty memoir a 
period of full forty years has elapsed, during which time I have 
observed that his kinduess, sympathy, and regard for my friend- 
ship have increased daily, although (I could) not (have believed 
that) theré was room for any increase :— 


Poetry. 
Enough of love, for that grows less, enough of beauty, for 
that decays. 
But my love for thee and thy beauty remain undiminished 
—nay, have increased. ' 


What now follows is a few drops distilled from his musk- 
diffusing pen, now incorporated by me,in this record of friend- 
ship. They are ag follows :— 


“To ! the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate! 198 


We bless his prophet, the gracious one, and love for thee 
has not waned but its strength is increased towards 
thee, 


ànd my desire towards thee is as it is, 


| This ig a letter from Kanmálu-d.din Husain to Badáoni. The style is 
stilted and bombastic in the original and must necessarily appear more so 
in the translation, but as the substance of the letter is of no importance 
I have preferred to render it literally. As is ugual in epistles of this nature, 
the. writer refers both to himself and to the person whom he addresses in 
the third person, using in the latter case the plural of respect. Aa this 
plural cannot be used in English the continued use of the third person iw 
apt to be confusing. I have, therefore, vetsined it in the exordium only, 
except where bouorific titles appenr in the body of the letter: 
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This atom of dust, inconsiderable and full of defects and 
blemishes, Kamalu-d-din Husain, after conveying to you the 
greetings of an exile and the salutations of one who longs to see 
you, with the tongue of abridgment and brevity, of. supplication 
and poverty, conveys to the enlightened mind, coruscating with 
benignity, namely, the mind of my worshipful- master, the resort 
of clemency (may God save and presetve him and bestow on him 
all that pertains to matters both of religion and of the world ! y 
the intelligence that since in these mournful days the hardships 
of loneliness and the grief of separation, the anxiety of religious 
duties and the absence of all traces of love and friendship: have 
become my lot, I have sometimes in my restlessness travelled to 
the imperial city of Dihli and have there acquired the honowr of 
visiting the blessed tombs (of the Saints), and at other times have 


gone to Agra to see my friendless children (may God guard them ` 


with his power!) who dwell there in retirement, and. I was much 
disturbed in mind, when those kind letters from my lord ! began 
to arrive at irregular intervals. I swear by God that they con- 
veyed very much consolation and comfort to my mournful heart» 
and for some days I took delight in studying and repeating them, 


and morning and evening I raised and still raise my -hands in 


prayer to the All-Wise, praying Him to grant length of life to my 
lord ! ;— I 


Hemistich. 


(I pray to) God that thou mayest live till the day of 
resurrection. 


But I will not dilate further on this subject, and will commit 
it to the care of the All-Wise God who knows the truth, and 
passing to my ulterior (outward) object, will bring it to your 
consideration, informing you that for a long time I endured 


l The word used here ia ns ‘(my lord's) servants.’ The writer 
affects, as is usual in the language of oriental compliment, to be unworthy 
to mention the'name of the person whom he addresses, and therefore speaks 
of his ‘servanta,’ The best-known example of thia idiom is the phrase 
«I wiFaiy (‘the exalted slaves’) for ' his majesty,’ or * your majeaty.' 

a ss f< poan, literally * I become the means of giving you a headache. 
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reat grief and sorrow from hearing of the death of that repos 
M of humanity inseparably connected with liberality, him b N 
jor ; wit Á ip 
vad acquired: all perfections, Mirza Nigamin-d-din Abma 2e 
from the passing away of all the excellence of that phoenix a 
age and of his love and faithful affection for you, wy : a 
«Verily We are God's, and to Him do we return ! j M o. e 
T say, and to whom can I confide these griefs, which assai 
snecexantly and repeatedly? At all events we are awaiting M 
: ) W E = 
own death, and we have no resource but the favour of ur M 
ful God. My tongue is now ever chanting this Preyer M 
à d the sweat of our brows and the mulu- 
have mercy upon us, behold o | ; 
tade of M groans! May the physician be disappointed of us, 
and may our friends weep forns! O God, have mere e 
ç 3 d our friends love ns! Scatter 
when the earth surrounds us, an T 
Thy favours among ns, and may the wind cease » ni npon M 
vi d and that we shall preserve 
1 hope that our end will he goo ) e 
‘nit unblemished. Since the bearer of this letter was Ñ gre 
i it hurriedly at night, and have not . 
haste to depart I have written 1 t n 
been able to explain one thousandth part of the desire mA 
Ihavetownrds your service. You will be able to conceive t a 
' 1 wi 
L | N ily hearts have intercourse one 
our pure heart, for verily à i m 
another. Salutations and honour be upon you and on PM 
is with you, both first and last, both inwardly. and outwardly. 


XLII Suas Anü-L-Farg or THÄNËSAR. 


He is one of the foremost? among the wise men of the um and 
one of the chief among profound and eminent scholars. p e " 
quired a thorough knowledge of Islamic tradition nnda WA 
Rafi'n-d-din the traditionist, and has now dwelt for a M 
years in the quarter named after the above- mentiona T uh 

` Agra, engaged in teaching those branches of know A MT 
call for the exercise of the reasoning faculty as well as M T heh 
depend upon the memory. Many able and ready T n ° 
sat at his feet and have gone out into the world (with the $ 


1 Vide footnote 1 of p. 78. . 
2 Jy. Literally ‘males,’ ‘ virile men, 
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of his teaching). Both I and Miyan Kamalu-d-din Husain, just 
mentioned, shared the benefits of being taught by this great man. 
His most noble and orthodox son, Shaikh * Isa, 


is now, by the em- 
peror's appointment, the authorized deliverer of fatwds! in Agra. 


XLIV., MAULANA ‘Usman or BANGAL. 

130 He was an old Shaikh who took up his residence in Sambhal. 
Miyan Hātim of Sambhal? was his pupil, and used sometimes to 

visit him and request him to put up à fatihah on his behalf, ` On 


one occasion I, when 1 was in attendance on the late Miyan Hatim 
in my childhood, had the honour of waiting upon the Maulana. 


XLV. SHAIKH Hesain or Baznan? 
He was one of the foremost among the distinguished men (of 
his day) and was employed in the instruction of students in the 
college of-the imperial city of Dihli. In those branches of know- 
ledge which depend on the memory and which are usually studied 
in India, he was the most accomplished man of his time. He had 
.& generous disposition. 
` XLVI. MaUuLAxA [sMA II, THE ‘Aran 
He was one of the contemporaries and equals in age of Shaikh 
Husain. In knowledge of mathematics, philosophy, and medicine 
he was unequalled, and.as a teacher he was associated with Shaikh 
Husain, and by the blessing of their noble. companionship the 
doors of bounty were opened to students. 
possessed of considerable wealth, and one ni 
instigated by the inhabitants of the city, 
and murdered him.’ 


The Maulavi was 
ght some thieves, 
broke into his house 


XLVII Qaàzt Musinak ov Gopiwan. 

He was a most learned man. and performed the duties of his 
office of Qazi with great integrity and honesty. He acquired his 
knowledge and good breeding from his teacher, Shaikh Nizüàmn-d- 

i Le, mufti, 2 Vide p. 8. 


5 Or Bazahr, I have not bean able to identify this place, 
* Vide Ain-i-Akbari, i, 588. 


5 Literally, * caused him to attain martyrdom.’ 
5 Then a pargana. town in the Khairabid sarkdy of the. sñba of Awadh. 
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din of Ambéthi! (may his tomb be sanctified :), and the Shaikh, 
from the time when the Miyan first began to study in his hospico, 
had a special regard for liim and bestowed care on his duonton, 
and whenever the Qazi used to make his request, saying, y 
should not I too receive my shave from the reservoir of your 
saintship?” Shaikh Nizimu-d-din would always reply, er 
Mubarak has devoured this world and gained (his reward in) the 


^ t 
next.” -The Qaz lived highly regarded, honoured, and respected 131 


to the end of his life, and thus too took his departure to the next 
Wasa the sages and learned men who came and eed in 
Gopümau for the purpose of studying under the Qazi (on N 
be God's mercy !), and there grew to manhood, so thet for; i 
sake of profiting by their society men came from great “ne 
and attained to. perfection thereby, was the respected Budh, w 


“used to give instruction in all the books commonly stüdied. 


Another was Sayyid Mahiyy, of whom the same may be said, and 
there were others too in the same category. That caravan of 
sojourners has now reached its journey's end, leaving ne e 
cessors, and the mansions and abodes of learuing W ° po Ms 
cleared of the tigers of the forest of knowledge, so tha À nes whe 
fox-like, are ever ready to creep into an earth, have ta " i 
place. The author of the Maghariqu-'l-Anwdr m me es the 
same complaint of his own time; saying no sooner is me MA "i 
of the lioness with two cubs than the gravid vixen enters 
morning. Verse. 

This one small loaf ñ remains to poor Hasan, 

I fear that day when not even this will be left. 


XLVIIL MaULiNA Vata or GWĀMYĀR. f 
He was a learned man, argumentative and disputations, and in 
his knowledge of first ‘principles and deductions therefrom he had 


! Vide p. 27., Now a town in the District and fahr of Hardoi, in n 
U. P., vide Imp, Gasetteer of India, new series, xii, 830. For mention 
Qazi Mubirak, vide supra, p 8l,- 

2 GU, diminutive of (JU, 

25 
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no equal in his time, The power of his memory ! was such that 
iu the midst of an argument when. there was &ny necessity for an 
appeal to amy authority, he would seem to recite from memory 
whole pages and: would say, “ This is what is written in such and 
such a ‘book, look it up and see,” and would thus confute his 
adversary, but afterwards, when the book was searched, no trace 
of the pretended quotation would be found. In this manner he 
one day confuted, in the imperial assembly, Maulana Tliyüs the 
astrologer, who had been the. tutor of the Emperor Muhammad 
Humayiin, and had great skill and readiness in the preparation. 
of astronomical tables, so that the. Maulana, disgusted with his 


opposition, set out from Court, and travelling through the par- I 


gana of Mohàn? in the Sarkar of. Lakhnau, which was his jüger, 
he gave up his military appointment in the imperial se?vice, and 
182 proceeded in haste-to Gujar&t, and thence to Makkah the glorions, 
and thence went to the land of 'Iráq and Azarbaijan, aud Ardabil, 
which was his well-loved native land, and there he died, The 
story of his dealings with Shah Ismé‘il JI is well known, and is 
briefly as follows: When Maulana lliy&s arrived at Ardabil he 
wrote a letter to Shab Isma‘il, who had been confined by Shah 
Tahmasp in the fortress of. Qahqaha, saying, “ From the aspects 


of the planets I have ascertained that in such a month you will: 


obtain your freedom, and from the dungeon will attain to the 
highest rank, and will sit on the throne of the kingdom. Just as 
he had prophesied something was put into Shah Tahmasp’s cup 
after a short space of time, and the affairs of Traq fell into great 
confusion, and the amirs and ministers of state summoned Shah 
Isma‘il from his prison, by way of Ardabil, with a view of setting 
him on the throne. Now the mautavi had said in his letter, “ On 
your way from Qahqaha, when you reach Ardabil it is necessary 
that.you pay mea visit so that certain agreements and settle- 
ments may be made between us in your presence, and certain rites 


1 [aic] Absla w5, Badáoni should have said, ‘his power of invention.’ 


2 Vide Ain.i.Akbari, ii, 179. Mohin is now a town in the tahgit of the 
fame name in the Unao District of the U. P., vide Imp. Gazetteer of India, 
new series, xvii, 383. 
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of exorcism may be performed while we are face to face." Tt so 
happened that Shah Isma‘il was in great haste and did not visit 
the maulavi's house, but after leaving Ardabil he turned back and 
went to the maulavi’s house with the object of waiting upon him. 
The maulavt shut the door of his mansion and refused to grant 
him an interview. After waiting a long time the king was com- 
pelled to break the door, and, entering the mauluvt's room by force, 
waited upon him; but the maulavi covered his face, and, turning 
round, sat facing the wall, and said, “The appointed hour passed, 
and you did not come; why should I now see your face P” Shah 
Tema‘il turned away disappointed, and although he became king, 
the nobles of the realm, a year after he had ascended the throne, 
conspired to prompt his sister, Parijan Khanum, to attempt his 
life. He became cognizant of the plot, but before he could do 
anything to baffle it Parijan Khanum suffocated him and left his 133 
room, closing the door behind her on his corpse. 


XLIX. Haik MUHAMMAD or Syria! 

He is a true? ‘Arab and is nephew to that Shaikh Zainu-d-din 
of Jabal-i‘Amili who was an ecclesiastical dignitary and religious 
guide among the Shi‘ahs, and on whom the Sultan of Turkey 
after much finesse and many stratagems laid hands when he was 
in Makkah the glorious, and after summoniug him to Constanti- 
nople, put him to death. Shaikh Muhammad is ranked among 
the mansabdars, and is distinguished for his bravery and valour 
and noted for that generosity and liberality which are character- 
istic of the ‘Arabs. He is also well known for his good breeding 
and courtesy and those branches of knowledge which are gener- 
ally treated of in the Arabic language, and in the humanities 
generally his attainments are such that he may be called a second 
'Kisā’i The following letter, which he wrote in Lahar in answer 


t Shaikh Muhammad is not mentioned in the Ain as a.mansgabdér, 
2 e The expression may also mean ‘a rongh, or brntal Arab. MS. 
(A) has e wrongly. 


3 A celebrated grammurian and reader of the Qur'an. Vide vol. i, trans, 
Ranking, pe 80, note 1. 
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to one from me, in which I had been guilty of some insolence, 
when our friendship first began, is an example of his correspon- 
dence. 

[Here follow five letters in Arabie, of which the Editor of the 
‘Text writes in a footnote, “ Be it known that the whole of the 
text of these five letters, from beginning to end, is fnll of errors, 
and I have found it impossible, notwithstanding the utmost care, 
to correct it froin the three manuscripts at my disposal.” After 
& careful examination of the text in MSS. (A) and (B) Iam 
compelled to agree with the Editor. Professor T. W. Arnold, 
who has kindly come to my assistance, agrees with me that the 
text is so corrupt that no satisfactory translation of these letters 
can be given, He also agrees, however, that the text, unsatis- 
factory as it is, is sufficient to indicate that the letters are not 
worth translating and consiat, almost entirely, of long strings of 


bombastic and extravagant compliments. “For this reason I have 
refrained from an attempt to reconstruct the 
MSS.—T. W. H.J 


L. SHAIKM HASAN 'Ali OF Mausit,! 


He was the feithful pupil of Shah Fatbu-'llàh, but notwith- 
standing this he is an orthodox Sunni. We entered the imperial 


service in the year in which Kabul was conquered, and was 


entrusted with the education of the emperor’s eldest son until 
the young prince could repeat certain lessons from Persian and 
other treatises on philosophy. Shaikh Abü'l-Fazl also for some 
time secretly received instruction from him in the exact Sciences, 
and in physics, and other branches of philosophy, but notwith- 
standing this he never attempted to advance the Shaikh’s 
interests, so that while he himself has hia place on the càrpet in 
the imperial presence his master takes his stand on the bare 
floor, Shaikh Hasan ‘Ali, finding that the conduct of such men 
was not in accord with his religious views, gave up the allowance 
which he used to receive and went to Gujarat, where he associ- 
ated himself for a time with Mirzà Nizümu-d.din Ahmad, The 


L Mosul in the maps, on the Tigris, opposite to the site of Nineveh. 
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latter, aud his son, Mahammad Sharif, received much profitable 


‘instruction from him in those branches of knowledge which 


exercise the reosoning faculty. and in secular learning, so much 
so indeed, that they advanced to perfection therein. 
After the death of Shah Fathn-llah Shaikh Abü-'-Fazl and 


other courtiers recounted some of the Shaikh's accomplishments 131 


and perfections in the imperial assembly, whereby the emperor 
was. so impressed that Shaikh Hasan ‘Ali is now (recognized as) 
the spiritual successor of Shah Fathu-lah, At that time an 
imperial order was issued summoning Shaikh lasan ‘Ali to the 
imperial presence, and he accordingly came to Lāhōr, but when 
he paid his respects at Court Nizaémn-d-din Ahmad directed him 
to perform the sjdah (instead of the kgrnish), which so dis- 
pleased him that he made his release from the obligation of 
performing the ceremony a condition of his attendance, and even 
in his house he could not bear (to witness at Court) so many 
things whieh were abominations to him, and “ the elephant once 
more remembered Hindustan "* and on the plea of an intention to 
visit his mother he obtained leave to go to his own country, and 
in the year u. 998 (a.p. 1589-90) he arrived at Thatha, when 
the Khan-i-Khanan was governor of that province, and having 
attained to trust in God and contentment of heart be set out for 
his own country, and when he arrived at Hurmuz he sent a 
message to the officers of the imperial court saying, '' Praise be to 
God! I am freed from the hypocritical companionship of my 
friends.” Please God he has attained the object of his desires, 


LI. QA: NŪRU-'LLAN or SHUSHTAR.S 
, Although he is by religion a Shah * he is distinguished for his 
impartiality, justice, virtue, modesby, pieby, continence, and such 
qualities as are possessed by noble men, and is well known for 
his learning, clemency, quicknéss of understanding, singleness of 


1 Vide Ain-i- Akbari, i, 159, 

% A proverb descriptive of home-sickness 

5 More properly Shishtar. On the Karan river, in Petaia. 

+ According to Mr, Blochmann (Jin-i-Akbari, i, 545), Qazi Nüru-'llàh 
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heart, clearness of perception, amd acumen. He is the author of 
several ‘gble works, and he has written a monograph on the 
" AA MAS of Shaikh Faizi which is beyond all 
praise. He also pos qes t the Poetic faculty and writes impres- 
sive poetry. Hè was troduced io the emperor by the instru. 
mentality of the physician Aba-'l-Wath,? and when the vietorions 
imperial army reached LahGr, and Shaikh Mu'in the Qazi of 
Lühór, when he was paying his respects to the emperor, was 
afflicted suddenly in the presence chambey with the falling sick- 
ness, which cams upon him in consequence of the feebleness of 
old age, and the failure of his natnral powers, the emperor took 
pity on his weakness, and said, “The Shaikh is past his work, 
138 and we have therefore appointed Qazi Nüra-llàh to the post 
which he held." In truth he has reduced the insolent muftis 


and the crafty and subtle muhtasibs of Lahdr, who venture to. 


give lessons to the teacher of the angels, to order, and has ‘closed 
to them the avenues of bribery, and restrained them within due 
"bounds as closely as a nut is enclosed in its shell, and to such a 
degree that stricter discipline could not be imagined. One ps 
almost say that the author of the following. verses had the Qazi 
in his mind when he wrote them :— 


“Thou art he who has never in allis life admitted 


Any statement by anybody in a law-suit, except the sworn 
testimony of a witness.” 


One day when he was in the house of Shaikh Faizi the Nigha- 
piri commentary was the subject of discussion, and regarding 
the blessed verse :— When he said to his companion, ‘Be not 
cast down, verily God is with us, " 3—which verse is held, by the 
great majority of commentators, to refer to the greatest of 

` 
\practised taqiya, or concealment of his religious views, among Sunnis, and 
wia well acquainted with the system of jurisprudence of Abū Hanifah. 
Aktan sahtngir's accession he was recalled from Lšhor, ‘Once he offended 
the emperor by a hasty word, sud was executed. 

i The Sawafitn-l-Ilhdm, vide Ain-i-Akbari, i, 649. 

2 Vide infra, o, iii, no. viii. 


3 xo al) wt yd ¥ Qata) Syd) SE Quran, ix, 39. 
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faithful witnesses of the truth (Abi Bakr)—may God be graci- 
ously pleased with him!—he said, “If the signifidation of the 
companionship referred to in the text be trifling and unin portant 
then the expression caunot be understood as conveying praise of 
anybody, but if it be said that the word is used in the conven- 
tional seose which has been attributed to it by traditionists, we 
come, back to the question under debate, and I deny that there 
was any companionship (in that sense)" ! I replied, “If n mere 
child even who knew the Arabic language were asked he would 
say that this verse clearly involves praise (of the person referred 
to thevein) and not blame, and an African infidel, or à Jew, or a 
Hindü who knew Arabic, would give the same reply." There 
was much controversy on the subject, and Shaikh Faizi after his 
usual vile custom took the side of the Qazi, though he actually 
had nothing whatever in common with either side, Suddenly a 
passage was turned up, in the Nishāpūri commentary itself, 
which supported my contention, and even went beyond it, saying 
that the verse, supposing that the prophet (may God bless and 
preserve him!) had at that moment been summoned to the 
immediate presence of God, would have been authority for 


1 The original is rather stilted, and is nob easy. to translate. The Qazi, 
arguing as à Shi'ah, contended that the word SéAib ( companion") might 
be interpreted in two ways. It might be translated literally, without any 
ulterior signification, iu which case its application to Abi Bakr could confer 
no honour upon him, for it would mean nothing more than that he chanced 
to be in the company of Muhammad. The other signification, the techni- 
oal or conventional meaning referred to by the Qézi, is the signification 
given by Sunni traditionists to the word 8ëlib when used in connection with 
the first three Khalifahs, Abü Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Uthman. These three 
were, the traditionists argue, the chosen aud constant companions of 
Muhammad, whose object in admitting them to this intimate companion- 
ship was to draw attention to the fact that they had been selected as hia 
spiritual successors, and to qualify them for the posts they were to fill after 
his death. The Qazi objocts to the assumption that the word Sahib bears 
this conventional meaning, as a petitio principii. Badüowt,ns a Sunni, 
argnes that whatever may be the precise signification of the word Szhib, 
the verse confers honour on Abi Bakr, and contends that anybody 
acquainted with Arabic and ignorant of theology would at once see that it 
did so. 
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regarding Abū Bakr and no other as the successor nominated by 
the prophet himself, 


LIL HAY Isniurw THE TRADITIONIST. 


He lived in Agra, leading an ascetic, abstemious, and pions 
life, and occupied in teaching divinity, and especially the tradi- 
tions of the prophet. His strict observance of the holy law and 
his asceticism prevented him from mixing or associating with his 
fellow-men. He was in the habit of delivering authoritative 
commands and prohibitions in matters of faith. When, in obedi- 
ence to a summons from Court, he attended the *Ibüdatkhüna, he 
declined to observe the etiquette and ceremonies of the Court and 
used to preach and utter admonitions (without respect -of 
persons). To Kh'&ja 'Abdu-s-Samad of Shiraz, who, by reason of 
his habit of letting ont for hire old cotton cloth for decorations, 
is known as Kh’aja ‘Abdu-'llah,! and is much occupied with 
ceremonial prayers and fasts, and with supererogatory prayers 
and outward devotions, and had great faith in the Haji, he used 
to say, “ Kh’aja, all these observances will profit you nothing 


until you give a place in your heart to love for the orthodox 
successors of the prophet.” ` I 


LII Swamy JanÁn-I- WASI ov Karts 


He is one of the spiritual successors of Shaikh Muhammad 
Ghaug Karly in his oarcer he acquired perfection (iu learning), 
but later he no longer allowed such matters to burden his 
memory and gave himself ap wholly to the délight of listening 
to the chants of mystics, and to fits of religious ecstasy, . His 
majesty the emperor’has a very high opinion of him: On the 
whole there was less of striving after appearances among the 
spiritual snecessors of Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus than Among 


1 I do not understand the applicability of this nickname. 
2 ety. The word means ‘ united (with God)’ 
3 T 


hen the chief town of the Sarkar of the same name in the Şüba of 
Agra. 


Now the chief town of a tahsil of the same name in the Jalaun 
District of the U.P, Vide Imp, Gazetteer of India, 


new series, ziv, 318, 
* Bee p. 6. 
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those of Shaikh Salim, though each seet decried and sought to 
ruin the other; and now the words of ‘Ali, the-leader of the 
faithful (may God be graciously. pleased with him!), which he 
spoke on hearing the blessed verse, * The Jews say, ‘the Chris- 
tians are grounded on nothing,’ and the Christians say, ‘the Jews 
are grounded on nothing!” are applicable to both parties, ‘Ali 
said, on hearing this verse, “ We believe it.” Praise be to God, 
no trace of either sect remains, 


LIV. Mark MAHMUD-I-PIYARO. 140 


He possessed such outward accomplishments as a knowledge of 
Arabie, Qurünie commentaries, the traditions, and miscellaneous 
Persian compositions in prose and poetry, and was also: adorned 
with spiritual perfection iu such matters as devotion, piety, a 
mystic longing for union with God, and religious ecstasy. He 
was descended from the maliks of the land of Gujarat, and his" 


venerable father bore the name of Malik Piyaéra. Malik Mah- 


müd, owing to the elegance and copiousness of his discourse, his 
knowledge, and his ingenuity, was accorded the great honour of 
conversing with the Khalifah of the age, in the heavenly assem- 
blies held at Court, and ingratiated himself with his majesty, and 
owing to the great pleasure which he took in rendering any 
service to. the godly, he was for some time favoured by being 
appointed to and associated with the glorious post of the trustee- 
ship of the blessed tomb of that pole-star of saints who have 
become united with God, Kh’aja Mo‘inu-d-din-i-Sanjari-yi- 
Cishti (may God sanctify his tomb!). But notwithstanding all 
the favour, which the emperor bestowed upon him and the faith 
which he had in him, and his nearness to the emperor's person, 
owing to the all-mastering love and overpowering desire and the 
strength of the mystic bonds by which he was bound to that 


--pole-star of the heaven of chiefship. and centre of the circle of 


happiness, the lord Shüh-i- Alam of Bukhara, one of the sons of 


1 Bee p, 18. 


* ale ose] cani! Copal! eJ, Esd ale cepit ea! aget JU y 


er Quan, ñ, 111. 
26 


3 39d Beo p. 11, note 4, 
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Makhdüm-i-Jahaniim of Bukhara) (may. God sanctify his 
honoured tomb !), him who was the beloved of the possessors of 
tre knowledge, and who was sought after by travellers in the 
right path, Malik Mahmiid exerted all the influence and employed 
all the interest which he possessed in preferring his request that 
he might be permitted to depart from Court and undertake the 
guardianship of the holy man’s tomb, employing himself in the 
circumambulation of its threshold, the dwelling-place of angels, 
and urged his reqnest with an utter disregard of the emperor's 
wishes. Since he was thoronghly sincere in his intention and 
design, and was altogether free from any snspicion of hypocrisy 
or worldly designs, his prayer was naturally granted, but‘ after 
much discussion and debate, and he retired to the corner of con- 
tentment and resignation, passing most of his blessed time in 
Ahmadabad in the service of that shrine until he departed from 
its parterres to those of the abode of peace. 
141 The anthor had the honour of. being admitted to his joy- 
diffüsiug presence in Fathpfir and Ajmir. 
The following opening couplet of a gastdah is by the Malik i— 
“I have an ever-veering heart which nevertheless I call my 
qibla-numa,? 
Whithersoever I turn it, it still turns towards His eye. 
brow.” ` 


LV. Sapn-r-JAHAN, or. Print, 
Pihàni is a village in the district of Qannaunj* Sadr-i-Jahān 


1 Sea vol. i, trans. Ranking, p. 376. 

2 That which points tå the qibla, or the direction in which to pray. 

3 See Arn-i- Akbar, i, 468. Sadr-i-Jahin was both the Mirün's personal 
name and the name of the office to which he was appointed in the 34th 
yeur. He was one of the signatories to the deed. which acknowledged 
Akbar’s spiritzal supremacy as well as his temporal supremacy. His 
position with regard ‘to the ‘divine faith ' is not clear, but, he evidently 
temporized. During the reign of Jahangir, who was very fond of him, he 
was promoted to a command of four thonsand, and received Qannauj as 
tuyél, He died in a.D. 1611 at the age, it is believed, of 120 years. See 
also vol; ii; text, passim. ` 


+ According to the Ma'dsiru-L-Umará Pihani is near Lakhnau, but. from 
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_is a learned Sayyid of a happy disposition, most of whose life lius 


been passed in the camp. He acquired his great learning under 
the tuition of Shaikh *Abdu-^n-Nabi; and it was in consequence 
of the Sheikh's exertions that he was appointed chief mufti of 
the empire, a post which he held for several years. After the 


religious leaders of India had fallen into disgvace, his habits of ` 


submission to authority and his time-serving and worldly disposi- 
tion led him to regard before everything the honour and esteem 
whieh he enjoyed in the world. He accompanied the physician 
Hamam? on his embassy to the ruler of Türšu and when he 
returned thence he was honoured by being appointed Sadr of the 
empire. At the time when it was noised abroad in Lahor that 
those who remained of the ' Ulama were to be banished to Makkah 
the glorious, and a list of them had been prepared, the Sadr-i-Jahan 
said one day, “I fear lest I may have been included in this 
class." Mirza Nizamu-d-din Ahmad, who had prepared the list, 
said, “ Why should you be sent to Makkah?” The Sadr-i-Juhün 
asked the Mirza, why he needed to ask the question, and the 
Mirza replied, “You have uever given utterance to God’s words, 
that you should be worthy of this banishment.” 

The Sadr-i-Jahan, notwithstanding: his poetic gifts and lis 
great aptitude for writing poetry, now repents of his former 
devotion to the art, The following opening couplet of a qasidah 
is by him :— ` 


the fact that Sadr-i-Jahün received Qannauj as £uysl in Jahàngir's reign it 
] g 


would appear that Badäoni is right. 


1 Vide supra, no, x, 

2 Vide infra, Chap. iii, no, x. 

3 The object of this embassy was to answer a letter which 'Abdu-'lah 
Khan. Uzbak had written to Akbar, questioning him regarding his apostasy 
from Islam, The answer which they took to 'Abdu-'làh contained tho 
following Arabie verses :— 


Vaf a3 Jost wt das 9 93 ay wt dai 
EARS Ceu dee tae PE 


“Of God it has been said that He had a Son; of the prophet it has been 
said that he was a sorcerer. Neither God nor the prophet has cuoaped the 
slander of men,—then how should I p 
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" May each hair of my beloved's locks, 
O God, beccmean affliction, 


And may my heart be afflicted with each one of those 
afflictions !” f 


I pray that, if it please God, he may be given grace to repent 
of foolish disputations on points of secular knowledge, of hypo- 
crisy, ostentation, self-esteem, and extravagant boasting, which 

: he must have learnt from one possessed of a devil, just as he has 
repented of writing poetry. 


LVI. Suan Yatqbn or Kasuute,t 


He assumed as a poet the nom-de-plume of Sarfi, and in him 
were displayed both the accomplishments of learning and the 
perfect qualities which distinguish a pious man. He was the 
Spiritual successor of the great master Shaikh Husain of 
Kh'arazm (may God sanctify his tomb), and acquired honour 
by performing the pilgrimage to, the two most excellent holy 
places. He received from Shaikh Ibn.u Hajar a licence to give 
instruction in the traditions of Muhammad, and clad in the robes 
of a Shuikh he travelled mach and visited most of the Shaikhs of 
Arabia and Persia, and profited much by his intercourse with 
them, and received authority to assume the prerogatives of a 
religious teacher and spiritual guide, and as such he had many 
disciples, both in Hindüstàn and Kashmir. He was the superior 
of an hospice. He was. the author of sume sublime aud beautiful 
works, and completed a KAamsah,! and wrote many treatises on 
the art of composing enigmas, and also quatrains on the imystie 
cism.of the Sgfis, with a commentary. His works, indeed, are 
too numerous to be recapitulated, and had it not been necessary 
that some slight mention should be made of his S#ft-ism, and bis 
mystic longing for God, even these few works could not have 
been noticed. He was illustrious and much relied upon as an 
authority in all branches of learning which are treated of in 
Arabic, such as Quranic commentaries, the traditions of Muham- 
mad, and Süfiism, and he was an authorized religious leader. 


! A series of tive magnavis, in imitation of (he Shamsah of Nigam. 
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Latterly, not long before his death, he was writing a commentary 
which was one of the most wonderful productions of his perfect 
genius. Both the late emperor and his present majesty had a 
wonderful belief in him and conferred distinction on him by 
admitting him to the honour of their society, regarding him with 
gracious.favour, so that he was held in high estimation and 
much honoured, He was generous ard open-handed beyond any- 
thing that can be imagined of his contemporaries. 

Although his poetry was very poor, in accordance with the 
verse :-—* Poetry does -not become the learned,” he used neverthe- 
less, continually to exercise his intellect in this direction. These 
following few couplets are by him :— 


Couplete.! 


“I see that comely face manifest in whatever I regard, 

“Though I look at a hundred thousand mirrors in all that 
one face is manifest. 

“On all sides people are wandering in search of the Friend, 

“And the strange thing is that the Friend is manifest on 
every side.” 

Other couplets by the Skattk are these:— 
“Thy mole lurks near the corner of thine eyebrow to 
^ deceive, 

“Wherever a recluse, lurking in a corner, is to be found, 
deceit is in him." 

* Break not my heart, Oh grief! and regard not whose that 
heart may be, 

“The heart is indeed mine, but consider who dwelleth 
there.” 

“Tf thou sayest to him, “It behoves that Thy foot pass 
over my head,” 

“(Remember that) thou shouldst atonce forsake all thought 
of self.” 


This enigma on the name of Shaida is also by the Shaikh :— 


4 The following verses are all mystical. 
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“My moon hath cast the veil from off her face, f 
* See, how she hath^of set purpose turned day into night!” 
At the time when he obtained permission to depart from Lahor 
to his dearly loved native land, he wrote to me from the far side 
of the river Ravi a letter, which 1 copy here as a fortunate relic. 
" My helper and my mighty one! After laying before you the 
prayers and supplications of true friendship, I represent to your 
mind, brilliant as the sun, that the cause of your neglecting to 
observe, in respect of your sincere aud true friend, one most 
excellent institution was probably the fact that, though the 
approved ' custom of travelling with a friend. for a part of his 
journey is one of the requirements of the observance of setting 
144 him on his way, you were not able at the present time to perform 
this office and therefore could, not help but leave it undone. I 
hope, however, that yon will ‘not entirely efface the memory of 


me from the margin of your bounteous heart, and that you will 


adopt the graceful habit of remembering the\ absent. If you 
should have auy need of Kashmir paper for roügh notes and 
drafts I hope that you will inform me of the fact, so that I may 
send you from Kashmir the:rough copy of my commentaries, the 
writing of which can be washed from the paper with water so 
-completely that no trace of the ink will remain, as you yourself 
have seen. And now peace be with you and grace be upon you.” 

When he reached Kashmir he sent me frum there another 
letter, which was the last he wrote. I copy it Dere, 

“Tn the presence of the bounteous Shaikh ‘Abdu-l- Qadir, bim 
who is removed beyond the need of praise, recommendation, or 


encomium, that is to say our lord and leader in learning, may 
this letter be opened. 

Without a doubt Bad&oni excels Daw aut ! 

In all branches of learning, 


1 Muhaqqiq-i i-Dawwini, the famous logician, His name in Persian script 
is «plo, while Badaoni is gostos, which Shaikh Ya'qüb would, for the 
purposes of this conceit, metamorphose into gibos by the transposition ot 
two lettere, thus converting it into Dawwani with the addition of one letter 
{u ). The play upen the two names is somewhat clumsy. 
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Thus a proof of the superabundance of the signification of his 

nape, 

Ta that its very beginning appears to be redundant. 

As to the suppliant letters which from time to time I send to 
you, althongh owing to their not being worthy of an answer I do 
not trouble yonr wonder-deseribing pen to write one, nevertheless 
the pen of sincere friendship cannot be restrained from running 
on in (its desire of) setting forth my submission to you. 
that whenever you sit in the Nawwüb Fazii Fayyazi’s ' apartment 
of fragrant grass? on the floor with its matting cooler than the 
breezes of Kashmir, in the midday heat of summer,’ drinking the 


1 hope 


water which, though warm, has been cooled with ice, and listeh- 
ing to sublime talk and witty conversation, you will think on me, 
the captive of the hardships of disappointment." 


Couplet. 


* Ah! ye who meet in the cheerful assembly of union extend 
a helping hand to the absent, 

“Por the hand of those who thus meet is never withheld 
from the absent.” 


“I pray you to accept, on behalf of your most honoured, most 
orthodox, and most glorious son, Shaikh Mubiyyu-d-din Muham- 
mad, my humble submission, May God, the most Holy and 
most High; assist him in the acquirement of all knowledge, both 
secular and spiritual, by the honour of him? who was named 
with the name of his sublime title (may his pure tomb he 
hallowed t). 

It is probable that, owing to your claims as a neighbour to 
confidence, you may have heard what that resort of chiefship, 


L The text has ‘Fayyazi’ only. MS. (A), which 1 follow, has ‘Faigi 


‘a house of Khas. Khas ia a fragrant grass (andropogon 
muricatum), See vol. i, trans, Ranking, 411, note l.. 
3 þr, the Syrian month corresponding with July. The wor is omitted 
from MS. (B). I . 
4 ie. the prophet Muhammad, from whom Badioni’s son had one of his 
names. 
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Miran Sayyid. Qutbu-d-din, had to say with regard to his failure 
to answer my humble letter to him, but it behoves you rather: to 
regard my essential.claims upon you, for these claims are clearly 
to be preferred to the claim of. mere neighbourhood ; and likewise 
you should not place too much confidence iu the display: of affec- 
tion which the worshipful Miran makes, for in the end it has no 


stability. God the most High knows the truth! 


T have lost the rough copy of the verses which I wrote in the 


“new Agafkhini style, explaining what had not previously been 
clearly expressed. It is possible that you, my honoured friend, ° 


may have taken a.copy from my rough draft, and, if so, T pray 
you to send me a copy of your copy. Tf yon answer thia letter it 
will be well. (I call. to mind) God!” 


Verses by the Author.! 
“ © thou, at the thought of whose face intimacy comes back 
to me, 
My desire cannot be borne on paper, 
As the lofty mountain cannot be weighed in a balance, 
And as the'ocean cannot be measured by a water-gauge. 
Why should I sing your praises? They are far beyond the 
pretensions of the bald style and the impotent rhetoric of me, 
‘Abdu-l. Qadir; and any attempt to comprise them therein would 
resemble the endeavour to imprison the sea in a jug.” 


Poetry. 
“ And what shall I say of my blessings on you? 
No bird of devotion flies from me to the lote-tree of Paradise, 
For no bird bears in his beak a list of my blessings on thee. 
Why should I say anything of my desire of seeing you 
again ? 
Quatrain. 
O thou whose hand has been held in my two hands, 
Who hast hindered me from the enjoyment'of health, 


! Theso verses begin a letter from Baddoni to Shaikh Ya'qub. 
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It-is impossible, that I should record my desire towards theo, 146 
The strong desire that I have towards thee. ] 


Since the time when you saw fit to take your departure hence 


to the land where you now dwell, the interpreter of divine 
secrets, by which expression may be understood the root of the 
elements of true knowledge, gladdened me by coming to me 
repeatedly, both for a few days before and » few days after the 
festival of the new year, conveying to me the truth contained in 
the following couplet from the Ten Sayings of Good Tidings :1— 


Couplet. 


* This day a tall and comely man, in his own city, 
Sits with his bride, rejoicing in his good fortune.” 


You wrote with that pen which cherishes the poor and distils 


musk, 


“ Without a doubt Badüoni, excels Dawwani,” etc. 
Į reply to those verses in the following magnavi :— 


O thou whose tongue is the key of the Hidden Book, 

Whose pure heart is an outcome of the Infallible, 

Thy pen hath displayed miracles, 

The hidden treasures of “ Be, and it was.” * 

Thou saidst, with a logic which nourishes the intelligence, 

Badaoni is more pleasant than Dawwani.” 8 

Whether it be of Daww&ni: or of Badaoni (that thou 
speakest), 

Both subjects receive all their wealth from the treasure- 
house of thy grace. . 

My heart has become the mirror of thy beauty, 

The place where thy never-failing bounty is displayed. 

What wonder then if, in regarding it truly, 

Thou shouldat see thyself there? 


If these verses be mere ostentation then let this much suffice. 


Who am I that I should presume in answering you? T have had 


L I have not been able to find any mention of this work elsewhere. 


2 s f, te, ‘creation’ 
27 


8 Vide supra, p. 202, note 1, 


|. 
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recourse to poetry, wherein 1 have loosed the tongue of depreca- 
tion, seeking forgiveness, and asking pardon for my remissness in 
observing the custom of writing friendly letters, a custom which 
is contrary to the habit and wont of the vulgar, nay, may rather 
be described as one of the peculiar characteristics of those who 
are raised above the common herd, as you yourself know well, 
and, regarding this letter as atonement for my fault, I count it 
full satisfaction of all that is past. 

147 As for what you wrote regardiug the nir of the apartment of 
fragrant grass, and the iced water, it bronght to my mind the 
following verse :— ` 

** Of life (is left) but that which is ice in summer heat.” 


And reminded me of the saying, “O company of Muslims, 
have pity upon him whose stock-in-trade has declined," for it is 
some days since I have enjoyed that cool air and that iced water. 

“The wolf's mouth is bloody, but he has not torn Yüeuf," 1 


Verse. 
“Let him who imagines that love is an easy matter come, 


and look upon my face, and from its haggardness he 
will understand that love is a hard matter." 


His Majesty, who is near the sun in excellence, has, for some 
reason, and without the intervention of any person whatsoever, 
taken the name of me, the humblest of his slaves, on his blessed 
tongue, expressing some intention of bestowing on me the trustee- 
ship of (the shrine in) the exalted region of Ajmer. 


Verse. 


Those tents have vanished from the sight of me, the watcher, 
Peace be on the dwellers therein, is the wish which I would 
have conveyed. : 


lie, ` 1 have not done as yon suppose, though appearances may be 
against me. The reference is to the story of Joseph. According to the 
Qur'an (chap. xii) the sons of Jacob told their father that a wolf had 
devoured Joseph. In the Old Testament version of the story (Gen. xxxvii, 
20, 33) the brethren merely led their father to suppose that an evil heast 
(‘fera pessima ") had devonred him, 
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Nevertheless I have not yet been installed in the office! and it 
is my earnest desire that the effects of this good fortune may 
soon emerge fron: the region of probabilities into that of accom- 
plished facts. Then my heart will be independent of the water 
of the whirlpools of daily life and the unwhvlesome air of every 
country, and the coolness of pure truth will become my portion, 
so that the rubbish-heap of the world will appear to me to bé uo 
more than rubbish, and the iced water of the times & mere 
mirage. My wretched lot impels me to be chanting ever this 
mournful refrain :—~ 

“ Wonder of wonders that your heart is not disgusted, and 
your soul is not sick 
With the putrid odours which arise trom these unwhole- 
some waters," 


The ambition and object of me, your well-wisher, is that you 
will strive to help me in all matters, worldly and spiritual, so 
that when I go to Ajmir* I may remember that the name of the 
place rhymes with Kashmir inasmuch as each delightful place 
is ‘the pivot of one of the two axes, or rather the two ex- 
tremities, north and south, of the same axis, which extends in 
either direction. “A delectable city, and forgiving God!” 

Just as you, in Kashmir, will be drinking the ice water? of the 
fount Jhalara,* so shall T be moistening my tougue with the 
limpid water of thanks aud praise to the Giver of all good things, 
both spiritual and bodily. 

Verse. 
To the bounteous may their bounty be pleasant. 
And to the poor lover that which he sips. 


A counterpart of my present condition would he the revealing 
of that which has been disclosed to the inspired. Yor ssrvant’s 


1 Badáoni was disappointed of this office, which would have suited him 
very well. See vol. ii, text, pp. 400, 401. The shrine was that of Kh'ája 
Mu'inu-d-din Cighti. 

2 Ajmir is now usually spelt Ajmer. 

š e ef according to both MSS. The text has, wrongly, oy V. 

* I have nob been able to fiud mention of this fouutain elsewhare. 
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son’ has gone to Badüon, where he is employed in putting up 
prayers for you. May your sublime shadow never grow less! 

Written in the month of Ramazan the blessed, dispensing 
blessings, in the year z. 1003 (May-June, 1595).” 

The following ode is one of the productions of the Shaikh's 
pearl-sesttering and jewel-dispersing pen, which he wrote to me 
during one of his travels. 

Ode. 
^ At the moment when T was writing this letter, 
"My tears were flowing, mingled with blood, 
All the writing which was set forth by my pen, 


The letter of my longing for you, has been blotted out from my 
heart, 


The bitterness of separation is medicine. 

Sarfi, so great is the flood of my tears that the nine oceans to 
me 

Seem but as the dropping of rain.” 


To be brief I may say that one so feeble and so devoid of the. 
graces of speech as I has not the power to recount fully the 
excellent qualities and perfection of the noble Shaikh. The 
noble works which he has left behind him, and which have, as 
one may say, put a girdle round the day of resurrection, are a 
sufficient witness to what he was. On the 18th of Zi-qa'dah, in 
the year m. 1008 (July 25, 1595) the bird of his soul, whose: nest 
was holiness, escaping from the cage of this world of confinement, 


flew to that of liberation, and the words ' He was the Shaikh of ` 


nations " were found to give the date of. bis death.! - 


Verse. 
Peace be to the world, for pleasant are its blessings. 
As though Yüsuf were sitting in it, 

Verses. 


Seek not in this waste spot the road to the in reasure- house of 
your desire, 


l Ən pl es giving the date 1003. 
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For this ruined abode is nought but the place of toil and 
grief. I 

Fate has laid, at every step herein, a snare of calamity, 

Who is there that has set his foot in. this region of suares 
who has not also left his head here ? 

The vanished heart of the rose has left behind it a word of 
hope, 

Bat what can that profit us who are unable to read ?! 

The days of man’s life are exceeding short, Be nof decoived 

For no sooner have you drawn a breath than you give your 
life to the wind. 


LVII MauLAxA Minzd or SAMARQAND. 


He was au angel in the form of a man, who had acquired 
honour by performing the pilgrimage to the two holy places, 
(may God increase. their honow:!). During the regency of 
Bairam Khan, the Khain-i-Khanan, he dwelt in Agra, where the 
people profited much by his precious utterances. Under the 
tuition of the Maulana, who was one of the best men of his time. 
T studied a portion of the Shamsiyyah,? commentary on logic, the 
work of Amir Sayyid Muhammad, who was the most noble and 
most orthodox son and successor of the holy Amir Sayyid ‘Ali of 
Hamadan, by the blessing of whose holy foot-steps, which were 
inseparably connected with the spiritual instruction of the people, 
the faith of Islam was first promulgated and preached in the 
land of Kashmir, And besides this commentary on logic I read 
other brief works with the Maulana. From his blessed tongue I 
heard the following saying of the. prophet, which has the very 
highest authority. “The prophet (may God bless and assoil 
him!) said, ‘He who sees a stranger (with his wife) may slay 
him; his blood i is lawful (to him)," and from him also L 


l There is pun. on the word gly here, which cannot be reproduced 
in English. 

% See vol. i, traus, Ranking, p. 427 and note L. BadáonUs attribution ot 
this work does not, however, agree with that there mentioned 
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received authority. to propound and. expound this tradition, 
he having received it through only six intermediavies from 


150 that Holy one who was the seal of prophecy (on him and 


on his family be blessings without end!) “The authenticity of 
the tradition of this saying is related in detail in the Najátu-r- 
Rashid.' 

The Maulana, at the time of the Khün-i-Zamán's rebellion, 
came from Agra to Dihli, further than which place I have uot 
been able to trace him, so that I do not know the (latter) circum- 
stances of his auspicious life. 


LVIII Qazi ABU- -Ma'iti 

He is the disciple, the spiritual successor, and also the son-in- 
law of the Governor’ of Bukhàr& (may his honoured tomb be 
sanetified!). The venerable Governor was so learned in law and 
divinity that if we may suppose that all the books on the 
theology of the Hanafi * school had disappeared from the world, 
he would have been able to write them afresh. It was on his 
account that 'Abdu-Hàh Khau, the king of Taran, put s 
stop to the study of logic and dialectics in his dominions, and 
expelled Mulla 1sàmu-d-din of Isfarüin with his vile pupils from 
Transoxiana. The circumstances were as follows: After the 
study of logie and dialectics had gained ground in Bukhara and 
Samargand vile and wicked students, whenever they met a pious 
and simple-minded man, used to say, “ This fellow is an ass, for 
he will deny the proposition that he is an animal,’ and, since the 


l By Badáoni. See vol i, trans, Ranking, p. 511, note 2, and. p. 669, 
note 8. 

2 See vol. ii, text, p. 49. 

3 ytjaje, honorific plural of >: >e, most commonly used in this sense with 
regard to Joseph ( pae $e ), Governor of Egypt. 

5 The school of Abi Hanifah, one of the four great Sunni doctors of the 
law, i i 

5 *Abdu'llàh Khah Uzbak, King of Transoxiana. 

5 This appears to be the author's meaning, though the literal transla. 
tion ie ‘he denies the proposition (glas (‘no animal’)? My late friond 
Shameu-l*Ulamà Shaikh Mahmid-i-Gilini informed mo that the passage 
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rejection of a general proposition necessarily involves the rejec- 
tion of particular propositions dependent on it, he necessarily 
denies also bis humanity." When fallacies of this nature were 
frequently repeated and spread: abroad the Governor wrote a 
treatise on divinity, inciting and urging 'Abdu-'llah Khan to 
banish this school, and adducing clear proofs of the unlawfulness 
of teaching and studying logic and philosophy. He also recorded 
his opinion that there was no harm in using as a torcherul paper 
on which logical exercises had heen written, and wrote mnch 
more to the same purport, 

The Qazi always performed the akr-t-arra | after his prayers 
with his companions, aud used to enroll disciples. 


Tn the year n. 969 (a.n. 1561-62) he came to Agra, and. l, as a 1851 


means of attaining good fortune and blessing, read some lessons 
with him in the beginning of the Sharh-i-Wiqayah, and in 
truth, so far as that subject was concerned I found him to be a 
bonndless sea of learning. 


LIX. MAULANA MimR-ri-KALAW 
He was the grandson of Mulla Kh'ája, one of the greatest of 


related to a childish trick, which the budding logiviana of Transoxiana prob- 
ably believed tó be clever. wp means ‘an animal, and is usually and 
vulgarly used in the sense of ‘beast’ or ‘brute. The trick was to apply 
the term, in its approbrious sense, to some simpleton, as ome might call 
another in English ‘a wretched animal,’ thereby inducing him to deny that 
he was an animal, and then, referring to the more general and sciontific 
meaning of the word, to turn on him and say, ‘ since you are no animal you 
are no man, for man is an animal) It seems strange vhat bhia simpid hoax 
should have seriously annoyed learned men, bnt it must be remembered that 
Badéou’s ‘learned men ' were theologians pure and simple, who regarded 
logic as ‘carnal learning,’ trivial, if not absolutely harmful, and would he 
ready to use any pretext for the purpose of harassing koth its profesanrs 
and ita students, 


1 D ELA a religious exercise of the S/fis, The late Ghamsu-l-Ulama 
Shaikh Mabmüd-i-Gilàni informed me that he waa not aware in what it 
consisted, bnt believed that it consisted in reciting the word ALD (Allan 
on & prolonged note and in a guttural tone. (170. 

2 He was the figat teacher of Sultan Salim (Jahangir). See vol. ii. text. 
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the Shackhs of Khurasin. Maulana Mir-i-Kalan was endowed 
with both inward and outward perfection and was a profound 
sage, being especially proficient in the traditions, in which 
respect he was the wonder of the age. He had authority from 
Sayyid Mirak Shah! to teach this branch of knowledge. He 
was highly regarded by Maulana Zainn-d-din Mabhmüd, the bow- 
maker? (may his honoured tomb be sanctified!). He was 
preserved by God, the most Holy and most High, from all sins, 
mortal and venial, and was ever employed in teaching divinity, 
and passed his life with his eyes cast down in meditation. He 
was the disciple of Shaikh Jalal of Hirat, who was one of the 
most famous of great Shaikhs. Maulana Mir-i-Kalàn acquired a 
disposition like that of Muhammad (may God bless and assoil 
him !), and his angelic nature was a manifestation of the (ninety- 
nine) attributes of God. He attained the age of eighty years, 
and his mother, who was a Sayyidah, was living at the time of 
his death. He never married, for fear lest his wife should not 
subject herself to his mother, and thus he passed away in his 
mother’s lifetime. At the time when the Mawulavi passed away 
to the eternal ahode his mother was engaged in reading the 
glorious Qur'an, and when they conveyed to her. the news of the 
death of so precious a son, and asked her permission to proceed 
with the last rites she recited the noble verse, * We are God's, 
and continued her reading of the 


t 


and to Him do we return; 
Qui ün, without a sign of weeping or lamentation. The Maulanà 


152 passed away to the Presence of God's mercy in Agra, in the year 


p. 981 (a.D. 1573.74), and was buried also in Agra, and a year 
later his mother too journeyed to the next svorld and obtained 
the felicity of rejoining her blessed son. 

J was blessed and honoured by meeting with the Manlina of 
angelic disposition, but Í veceived no instruction from him. 


LX. MAULĀNĀ SAtID ov TonkisTAN.S 


He was the most learned of the sages of his time. Some of 


1 See vol, ti, text, loc. cit. 

2 Mr. Blochmann suggests (4im-i-Akbari, i, 589) that this saint may be 
identical with Shaikh Ruknu-d-din Mahmüd, the bow-maker. 

3 He came from "ransoxigna to India in a.m. 1560-61, ‘and was unable 
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his learning he acquired from Mulla Ahmad-i-dand? and some 
from Mulla Mahmad-i-Surkh,? and he also studied for a while 
under Mullà 'Ig&mu-'d-àin Ibrahim. He came to India and 
entered the service of the emperor, who delighted much in his 
"ompany. He possessed all the qualities of a true, religious man 
and was lowly-miuded and of a most genial disposition: In 
from understanding, likewise, and quickness of perception na Mulla 
Turkistan who has appeared in this country has equalled lim. 
He was an eloquent and charming speaker, and as a teacher was 


kind and gentle towards his pupils. 
He passed away into the presence of the Lord's merey in bhe 
year u. 970 (4.0. 1562-63) after his return from Tudia to Kabul. 


LEXY. Hàrg-3-Küwaki* 


He was generally known as Hatiz of 'Pashkand, and was a 
profound scholar, especially in Arabie. He studied nudor 
Manlana 'Isàmu-d-din ñ and acquired proficiency in all branches 
of knowledge. He taught much, and all the learned men of 
Transoxiama concurred in acknowledging his superiority. He 
affected a military mode of life, and whenever he rode abroad had 


a quiver in his belt, after the manner of the Turks. He came to 


India in the year m. 977 (a.v. 1569-70) and was honoured by 153 


being admitted to the service of the Khalifah of the age. After 


to remain in Hindüstán owing to the blindness cf its people. See vol. ii, 
text, p. 49. 

1 Or‘ Junaid.’ See vol. i, trans, Ranking, 486, and note 1. 

2 The text has Muhammad-i-Surkh, but I follow both MSS. 

3 This was ‘Isimu-d-din of Isfáráiu, the logician, who was expelled from 
Transoxiana by command of ‘Abdullah Khan the Uzbak. See vol. ii, toxt, 
187. 

4 Beo vol. ii, text, 187. Ho received from Akbar and his Amirs contribu: 
tions to the extent of Hs. 30,000 or Re. 40,000, the greater part of which 
sum. seems to have found its way to the pockets of the Kh’aja-yi-Jahan. 
He is said (loc. cit.) to have been well versed in Arabic, and to have written 
a commentary on the Sératu-l-Mukammad (Qur'an, c. xlvii) which wag w 
good example of his powers. Kémaki means auxiliary. 

5 Tashkent in English maps. 
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receiving many substantial marks of the imperial favour he sat 
out, by way of Gujarüt, on & pilgrimage to the two holy places, 
Makkah and Madinah, whence he proceeded to Turkey, where he 
was presented to the Sultan of Turkey, and in that country 
received ten times more honour and attention than he had 
received in India, so that even the office of grand vazir of the 
empire was offered to him, This office he declined, and returned 
to l'ransoxiana, where he died. I never had the honour of paying 
my respects either to Hàfiz-i-Kümaki or to Maulànà Sad, 


LXII. Qazi Nigàw or BapakmagáN.! 


He received the title of Qazi Khan, and was a native of 
Badakhshan, where his home was situated near a. ruby-mine. In 


such branches of knowledge as are acquired by study he was the 


pupil of Maulanà "Ie&mu-d-din Ibrahim, and also studied under 
Mulla Sa‘id. He had a great taste for and proficiency in Süfi- 
istic studies, and in these, the way of truth, he was the disciple 
of the greatest of leaders, Shaikh Husain of Kh’arazm. In con- 
sequence of his close adherence to the esoteric school he has also 
acquired much respect among men of the world, and in Badakh. 
shin was one of the nobles of the State, When he came to India 
he obtained unbounded honour, receiving first the title of Qizi 
Khan, and afterwards that of Ghazi Khan. He was eloquent 
and his delivery was pleasing. He was the author of some 
standard works, among which was a treatise on the proof of. the 
word (of God) and an account of the religion of truth and verity. 
He also wrote marginal notes on the commentary on the dogmas 
„of the faith, and numerous treatises on Güufi-ism. He passed 
away to the presence of God’s mercy at the age of seventy in the 
year n. 992 (4.0. 1584) in Awadh. He was the first person to 
suggest the performance of the ceremony of prostration® before 


1 For a full account of Qazi Nizim, or Ghazi Khan, who was a commander 
of nine huudred, see Atn-t-Akbari, i, 440. He first received the title of 
Qiz Khin from Sulaiman, King of Badakhshin, This title seems to have 
been confirmed or recognized on, or shortly after, his arrival in India, and 
he afterwards received the title of Ghazi Khan. 

2 See Ain-i-Akbar?, i, 159. This invention flattered the vanity of Akbar 
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the emperor, Mulla “Alim of Kabul used to say regretfully, 
* Alas, that I was not the inventor of this ordinance ! " 


LXIIL Maviand ILAHDĀD-I-LANGARKHĀNT. 


He comes from a quarter in Lühór. He is well versed in all 
such branches of knowledge as are included in the ordinary 
curriculum, and is a profound scholar. He rules his life in 
accordance with the holy law, and is abstinent, and most pious 
and religious. He employs his time in teaching. He has never 
visited the houses of worldly and unpolished men, and has never 
asked assistance from the great ones of the earth, nor accepted the 
usual subsistence allowance made to religions teachers. He is 
nearly eighty years of age. 


LXIV. Mauriwi Mouyamman, tae Mufti.! 


He is one of the most respected teachers of Lahor. He is 
endowed with many perfect qualities and is employed as Mufti. 
On each occasion on which he completes the perusal of the 
Schihu-]-Bukhari*® or the Méshkit? he gives a great entertain- 
ment, regaling his guests with bugh»ü khünis* and sweetmeats. 
His assembly is the meeting-place of the most learned men. 
The Maulana, now that he has reached the age of ninety years, 
and is bent and feeble, has given up teaching. He lias four or 
five orthodox sons, all of whom are in learning and accomplish- 


aments worthy successors of their father. 


more, probably, than any innovation introduced in his reign, and the 
inventor was proportionately rewarded. Hence the regretful ejaculation of 
Mull& ‘Alim. 

l See Ain-i-Akbari, i, 541, 

2 A collection of authentic traditions, in which an account of Imam 
Bukhériis given. Boe vol. i, trans., Ranking, 6 and note 8. 1 

3 Mighkatu-l-Masabih, a celebrated collection of Traditions. See vol. i, 
trans., Ranking, 58, note 8, el passim. : 

4 A dish invented t + Bughri Khau, King of Khwšrazm, . It consists of 
quadrangular gections-of paste, dressed with gravy or milk. 


154 


156 Maulana Mirza Jan of Shiraz, who was a teacher 
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LXV. Min FATRU LLĀN or Siinàz! 


He was one of the Sayyids of Shiraz and the most learned of 
the learned men of his time. He was for a long time the 
Spiritual guide of the rulers and mobles of Fars. He was 
thoroughly versed in all those sciences which demand the 
exercise of the reasoning faculty, such as philosophy, astronomy, 
geometry, astrology, geomancy, arithmetic, the preperation of 
talismans, incantations, and mechanics, and in this department of 
learning he was such an adept that he was able.to draw up an 
astronomical table as soon as the emperor demanded one from 
him. He was equally learned in Arabic, traditions, interpreta- 
tion of the Qur'an and rhetoric, and was the author of some 
excellent works, which -were not, however, equal to those of 
in Transoxiana, 
an abstemious recluse, and was unique among the learned men of 
the age. Mir Fatbu-llah, although he was. polite, courteous, 
well-conducted in society, seemed to be unable, as soon as he 
began to teach, to address his pupils otherwise than with abuse, 
insinuation, and sarcasm (God save us from the like!). For 
this reason very few ever became his pupils, 
behind him one worthy disciple. 


and 


and he has not left 
He was for some years ir the 
Dakan, and ‘Adil Khan, the ruler of that country, had a great 
regard for him. When he entered the imperial service he 
received the title of ‘Azdu-I-Mulk.8 He died in Kashmir in the 
year m. 997 (a.D. 1588-89) and is buried in the place known as 
Takht-i-Sulaiman.* The words, “He was an angel,” 5 were 
found to give the date of his death, ` 

£ See vol. ii, text, and Ain-i- Akbari, i, passim, Fathu-iah was Sadr.i- 
Jahan Badru-s-Sudür for four years; from A.n, 993 (4.0. 1585) to aun. 997 
(A.D. 1588-89), bat had very little power with Tegard to endowments, the 
chief source of the income brought by the appointment. 

2 ‘All ‘Adil Shah I (1557—1580), fifth King of the 
of Bijipér. 

3 ‘Azdu-d-daulah, vol. ii, text, b. 848, and Ain- 

* The hills above Srinagar. 

5 ap Ši,’ , giving the date 997, 


‘Adil Shahi dynasty 


Akbari, i, passim. 
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LXVI. Suarke MaNgUR or LinóR. 


He is one of the disciples of Shaikh Isbàq i.Rakü, and 
acquired most of his learning under Maulànà Sa‘du-'llab,? with 


„whom he was connected by marriage. He is a learned and able 


man and is proficient in all such philosophical learning as is 
usually studied in India. He haa a pleasant disposition and a 
sound. understanding, which enables him reading to grasp a 
subject. He associates much with the nobles and chief men of 
the State and is resorted to by them. For some time he held the 
post of chief Qazi of Malwa, and when the emperor set up his 
court at Labor, he left Malwa and paid his respects at Court. 
He is now employed in the administration of the pargana of 
Bajwüre? and the submontane districts. His son Mulla 'Al&'u- 
d-din was one of the most famous of the learned men employed 
in teaching, and was for some time among the companions of the 
Ehan-i-Khänän, by whom he was highly regarded and much 
honoured. When he entered the imperial service he also received 
much honour, and though much pressed and urged to enter the 
military service he declined to do so, and employed himself in 
teaching, spending whatever he received from his jagir on the 
students whom he taught. Of all the Mullās in India, after Pir 
Muhammad Khan, there was nobody so famous as Mull& ‘Ala’u- 
'd-din and Mulla Nür Muhammad Tarkhàn for generosity, liber- 
ality, and open-handedness. Mulla ‘Ala’u-d-din has written well. 
known marginal notes ou the Shark *Aga'id.* He attained to the 
honour of performing the pilgrimage of the Hajj and is buried in 
the holy land of pilgrimage. I never met him. 


LXVII. Mutua Pir MUBAMMAD or Sninviw.5 


He was a Mullä of good understanding and great penetration, 


1 See p. 85. . 

2 The grammarian ; he also was one of the pupils of Shaikh Ishaq. 

3 From the mention of the submontane districts it is clear that this 
pargana was the Bajwara in the Bet Jalandhar Diab Sarkér of the Sšba of 
Lahor. 

4 I have not been able to identify this work. 

§ For an account of Mullà Pw Muhammad Khan of Shiwin, seo dimi 
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and gathered round. him a cheerful company. Notwithstanding 
this he was hard-hearted man, and took no heed to do that which 
was Jawful or avoid that which was unlawful: He came from 
Shirvan and entered the service of the Khav-i-Khanin, Bairam 
Khán, in Qandahar, and received advancement. After the re- 
conquest of Hindüst&n he received the title of Khan, and after- 
wards that of Násiru-l-Mulk, and lived for three or four years in 
the greatest honour and consideration, but since the days of the 
wicked are few, he was shortly afterwards drowned ! in the river 


Narbada in Malwa, and joined Pharaoh in the Nile of. hell. His 


death has been recorded in the history of the reign. ‘I saw him 
from afar, but, thank. God, I never associated with him. ` 


LXVIII. Mirza Morbi ran Üzsar.? 


He was one of the disciples of Mulla Abmad-i-Jand.3 He was 
an able Mulla, and quick and ready in controversy, but was not 
eloquent, and when engaged in teaching behaved grotesquely. 
His figure was ungainly. He spent his time in religious retire- 
ment. He came from Transoxiana-to India, and taught for four 


157 years in the jäm masjid of Kh’aja Mu'inu-d-din-i-Farankhüdi * 


| 


in Agra. By the grace of God he was enabled to perform the 
pilgrimage to the two holy places, and in Makkah the glorious he 
departed this life, dying at the age of seventy. 


LXIX. MavL&xi NÜRU-b-DIN MUBAMMAD TARKHÀN.5 
He had a comprehensive knowledge of philosophy and rhetoric, 


Akbari, i, 324, He was a man of overbearing and brntal disposition, who 
delighted in cruelty for its own sake. For his treatment of Burj ‘Ali, a 
messenger from the Khin-i-Zamin, see vol. ii, text, p. 28; for his treatment 
of Bairam Khan, his patron, ibid. p. 27, for his punishment, ibid. pp. 27-29; 
and for his revenge, ibid. p. 39. His brutality ia Malwa is described, «bid. 
pp. 47, 48, . 

1 As he was trying to swim the river after his defeat by Baz Bahadur in 
1562, See vol. ii, text, pp. 50, 51. 

2 See vol. ii, text, p. 187, and Ain.i-Akbari, i, 541. 

3 Vide supra, p. 218, n. 1. 

4 See Ain-i-Akbari, i, 434. 


5 According to the Tabaqat he was a good mathematician and astrono- 
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and was a man of pleasant disposition and a poet. Towards the 
end of his life he repented of and gave up poetry. Ho was 
appointed to the trusteeship of the mausolenm of his late 
majesty, the emperor Humayiin, and died in Dihli. 


LXX. MAULÄNĀ Inigpàp OP AMBOHAJ 


He was au able Mulla, of a pleasant disposition, unaffected, a 
good conversationalist, a charming associate and a boon com- 
panion, ever ready with a pleasant jest. He attracted many to 
his society and delighted all who associated with him, He 
obtained an appointment in the military service of the empire 
which enabled him to live contentedly. He was much attached 
to me throughout his life. In the year. n. 990 (a.o. 1582), 
when the victorious army was marching towards Atak on the 
river in the neighbourhood of Siyalkot, he delivered up the life 
which had been entrusted to him,? and his corpse was taken to 
a village in the pargana of Amroha, which he had beautifiod for 
himself, aud was there buried. 


mer. According to the Ma’ agir-ul-Umaré he waa born at Jām in Khurüsàn, 
and was educated in Mashhad. He was introduced to Babar and was a 
private. friend of Humiyun’s, who, like him, was fond of the astrolabe. He 
went with Hamiyun to ‘Irig, and remained twenty years in his service. 
As a poet ho wrote under the lakhallus of Nazi. He is also called Nari of 
Safidün, because he held Safidün. for some time in jgir. Akbar gave him 
the title of Khán and later that of Tarkhan, and appointed him to Bšmüna, 
His title of Tarkhin was, however, merely an empty honour, and carried 
none of the privileges connected with it, for an account of which see dén-i- 
Akbari, i, 864. . 

1 Amroha was a pargana town in the Sarkar of Sambhal of tho &ëba of 
Dihh. See p. 63, note 6, It is now the headquarters of a tahsil of the same 
name in the Muradibiad District: of the U.P. See: Imp. Gazetteer of India, 
new series, v, 380. 

Manlán& Ilàhdàd was appointed, in 1581, Sadr of one of the Düñbs in 
the Panjab. See vol. ii, text, pp. 295, 296, where he is described os a man 
well known for his goodness of disposition. 

2 Ata distance of three kurdh Mulla Ilahdád of Amroha, who had an 
unhealed wound in his breast, the inflammation of which reached his heart, 
took a purgntive from Hakim Hasan and in the course of the day wan united 
to God’ Vol, ii, text, 347. 
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This concludes the brief account of those ‘Shuikhs and learned 
men of the age whom, for the most part, I have had an opportu- 
Í: nity of meeting and waiting upon, and by whose illuminating 
regard I have been honoured; as for those of them whom I have 
not seen, be it as God will! Of all those of whom my pen has 
given an account, but very few remain here and there, like moles 
on the face of the age, in these days in which there is such a 
dearth of men worthy to be so called, Those who remain avoid 
pi and flee from the world and have been completely forgotten by 
7 those of feeble and defective nature, the vulgar, that is to suy, 

who are no better thau cattle. These learned men, counting as a 
158 loan the few moments of life- which are left to them, await the 
arrival of the swift-footed messenger of death, and, having fully 
realized the dignity of old age, now hearken with the ears of the 


soul for the ery “ Prepare to set out!’ expectantly waiting to 
answer obediently to the shout. 


Quatrain, 
In the history of the world the lives of all, both small and 
great, 
Are written, and accounts of brave men and heroes, 
Read, and on each page of it you will seo “In such a year 
Died such one, the son of such a one, the son of such a one.” 


And other Shaikhs and learned men are and were scattered 
throughout all parts of India, throughout its length and breadth, 
in such numbers that the reckoning of them is left to the 
knowledge of the Knower of Secrets. Likewise the number of 
those who ave famed and known for the natural wickedness of 
their dispositions and innate baseness, for their hypocrisy, vile- 

„ness, worthlessness, crooked dealings and injustice is beyond 
computation, and there is no. need for me to soil my pen by 
recording anything concerning this handful of rubbish, these base 
fellows, for I have a great task before mo and but little hope of 
long life, and my condition resembles that of the ice merchant of 
Nishapur who was selling ice in the summer, and when the sun 
waxed hot cried out, * O, ye Muslims! Have pity upon him 
whose stock.in-trade is melting away on his hands!” 
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Couple. 


* Qur life is as ice in the heat of summer, 
But little of it remains and its owner is still deceived,” 


And my recording the dates of the deaths of the men of whom 
T write resembles the case of that tailor who in a certain city had 
his shop by the gate of the graveyard, and hung an earthen pot 
from a nail in his door, his only care being to drop a stone in the 
pot for every funeral which came from the city. Every month 159 
he used to count the stones, saying, “ They have carried away 
so many to burial." ‘Thon he would empty the pot and hang it 
again on the nail, dropping stones into ib as before till another 
month had passed. It so happened that the master tailor died 
and a man who had not heard of his death came to demand his 
services. He found the door of his shop shut and asked a 
neighbour whither the tailor had gone. The neighbour replied, 
* He too has gone into the pot." 


Conplet. 

Regard well what happens to others, 

For when it has passed by them it will be your lot also. 

God be gracious! We have fallea into the mouth of a 
dragon where we cannot even struggle or move, and 
whence we cannot obtain freedom. 

Devóur thine own blood like the rosebud; mourn and open 
not thy lips, 

For the rosebud of this garden, the world, has no hope of 
blossoming. 

Tt points out to thee that some form, lofty as the cypress. 
has crumbled away to dust 

` On every spot which is shaded by the box-ixee. 

Since some rose from the pleasaunee is every moment borne 
away ou the wind 

The solitary lily wears ever the blue raiment of mourning. 


I would here request my respected and critical readers and 
` acute appraisers not to be unduly carping and ceusorious as 
regards the lack of arrangement in this work, for the famous 
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names of the members of the two classes which T have men- 
tioned, who have been specially chosen out from among the 
people for honour, are mentioned in these few pages at haphazard 
like scattered pearls, and without regard to. precedence or place. 
I would deprecate criticism on this score inasmuch as these 
historical selections have been written, as it were, by a broken- 
winged pen in a hasty flight, and I have had no leisure to 
arrange my composition in a commonplace book. My case 
mach resembles that of the saddler who was constantly losing 


160 his needle and said, “If my time were not mostly wasted in- 


looking for my needle I should be able to get through a good 
deal of work in the day, notwithstanding that the beggars as ono 
man gather round me like the thong of a whip.” This is a well- 
known saying. Although some of those whom I have mentioned 
may not perhaps be altogether as I would have them, for many a 
sincerely pious man wears the appearance of an atheist, yet if 
there be even one of them who is acceptable to the Lord, that one 
person will be sufficient for my salvation, to make intercession 
for me and to gain honour for me, Although all of them in 
general are entitled to be considered as, in some sort, saints, for 
“God is near to them who believe,” and are thus many degrees 
better than I, yet some of them have a special and manifest claim, 
which I fully admit, to be regarded as saints. It is for this 
reason that I have not ineluded among these biographies those of 
the irreligious and lewd, taking as my rule of conduct the saying 
of the sage of Bustim, which he spoke to one of his disciples by 
way of advice, saying, “If in thesé present times you see any- 
body who has faith in the sayings of the Shaikhs request his 
prayers both for me and for yourself, for the prayers of sueh a 
one will most certainly be answered,” 


I know no way and I can find no help for myself, 
Except the love of those whose faith is firm. 


It so happened that when I reckoned up the number of those 
of this honoured class whom I have mentioned, most of whom are 
truly men of God, and generous and enlightened souls, I found 
that it camo to a hundred and eleven, the number which is given 
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by the word quib and also by the word alf (“one thousand”), 
which latter-word was the date of the year! in which I wrote 
this treatise which has given me so much pleasnre. 

Now that my heart is disgusted with those depraved wretches 
who have not scrupled unblushingly to cavil at and openly to 
revile the faith of Islam, convicting themselves of infidelity and 
shamelessness, and who are the cause of all the rnin which bas 1€ 
fallen upon both the state and the people of Islam, and are 
known as the strife of the latter days, I will proceed to an 
account of the physicians (of the court) although some of these, 
too, may be classed in the same category as the infidels’ inst 
mentioned. 


I aut. 1000 (4,0. 1591-92). The whole work was completed in 4.8. 1004 
(A.D. 1595). 


CHAPTER III. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE PHYSICIANS or tHe REIGN OF THE 
EMPEROR AKBAR. 


Some of the physicians in this reign were so learned in the 
theory and skilled in the practice of medicine that they per- 
formed miracles like those of Misa, and brought to mind the 
wonder-workiug breath of the Lord ‘Isg? while others, for tho 
reason that the healing art is a noble subject of study, but a 
mean pursuit in its practical application, although they busied 
themselves in the study of medicine, sought 


political employment, 
according to their several degrees. 


L. Haximo-o-Mutx ov Givaw’ 

His name was Shamsn-d-din, and in medicine, and the healing 
art he was the Galen of the age, and was endowed with the heal- 
ing breath of the Messiah In other branches of traditional 
learning also he was distinguished far above all his fellows, 1 
myself had no dealings with him, for when I first entered the 
imperial service and presented my preface to the Nama-yi- 


! Lit. “ Had the white hand of Misi.” The expression refers to the 
miracle related in the Qur'an, Chap. xxvii, 12.“ Moreover put thy hand into 
thy bosom, it shall come forth white, without hurt: this shall be one among 
the nine signs unto Pharaoh and his people, for they are a wicked people." 


The account in the Qur’dn is taken from, the Book of Exodus iv. 6. The 
expression “the white hand of Moses” 


is frequently used of a miracle, or 
of any extraordinary power in a man. 


? t Tei is the name which Musalmáns give to our Lord 


> instead of Yasi', 
which is the correct 


version of His Name in Arabic. It is. their belief that 
it was the miraculous Property of His breath that restored the dead to life 
and healed the sick. ` : 

5 According to the Akbaynëma he was one 
capture of the mad Kh’aja Mu‘ayam, Akbar’, 
text 71. 


* See note 2, above, 


of those who nssisted in the 
s maternal uncle. See vol. ii, 
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Khirad-afsü 1 to the emperor, the &akim served. me very ill, 
replying, when asked by the emperor what he thought of my 
writing, “ His style is polished, but his book is ill to read." 
Notwithstanding this the Bali was, to do him justice, a sincere 
well-wisher and a practical helper of God’s servants, firm and 
steadfast in the faith, and devoted to the interests of his friends, 
He was constantly engaged in teaching students, to whom, 
indeed, he was not only a tutor, but also a generous patron. So 
devoted was he to them that ke never on any occasion willingly 
took his food apart from them, and on this account he was an in- 
frequent guest at the houses of others. He was seated one day 
in the assembly of Shaikh Salim-i-Cighti, discoursing on theology 
and theologians and praising physicians and magnifying and 
extolling the importance and glory of the science of medicine, 


and the greatness of Shaikh Abi ‘Ali Sina.* This occurred at 162 


the time when the ‘Ulama and the physicians were at feud, and. 
were daily wrangling, disputing, and quarrelling regarding the 
dignity of their respective orders, As I was unacquainted with 
these matters and had only recently come from the country and 
wag ignorant of the real grounds of the controversy, I quoted. the 


following verses of Shaikh Shihabu-d-din-i-Sahravardi 5 (may 
God sanctify his soul !). 


Verses. 


“ How long did I say to this people, * Ye are superfluous P 
One cure, the grave, is to be found in books of medicine.” 
But when they sought satisfaction in threatening us, 

We rested in God for the sufficiency of our recompense. 
And they died in the faith of Aristotle, 
While we live in the faith of God’s chosen prophet.” 


Aud I also quoted, in support of the position which I had 


1 See vol. i, trans. Ranking, 95. and note 6, 
? Called in Europe, Avicenna. 


3 À renowned saint descended from Aba Bakr, the tirat Khalifah. He 
was the author of the 'Aiwérifu-l-Ma'ürif and died at B. 


aghdád iu A.H. 632 
(4.5, 1284—85). 
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taken up, those verses of thé inspired lord Jümi ! (may bis tomb 
be sanctified!) which he has written in his Tubfatu-l-Ahrir, 


Couplet, 
“Seek not enlightenment of the heart from the bosom of 
Sina? 
Seek not for light from the eyes of the blind." 

This enraged the hakim, and the Shaikh said: “The fire of 
strife was already blazing between these. people, Now you have 
come and have blown it to a still fiercer blaze,” 

When the arena of strife was closed to the ‘ulama and shatkhs 
this physician disputed with the enemies of the faith whenever 
he could find an opportunity of doing so, as is briefly related in 
the account of that party. At length Hakimu-l-Mulk was no 
longer able to continue the unequal struggle and applied for leave 
to go to Makkah the glorious, and in the year m. 988 or 989 (a.D. 
1580 or 1581) * he departed on the pilgrimage, and died in the 
land of the pilgrimage. Thanks be to God for his efforts 


IL Hakim SAiwU-n-MULO& or DAMAWAND.S 


To great learning and knowledge of medicine he united a taste 


168 for writing vilely scurrilous and satirical verse. His nom-de- 


plume was Shujá'i Ag ill-luck would have it, whenever this 
physician. undertook the cure of a sick man, the unfortunate 
patient surrendered his life to the messenger of death, for which 


! Manlán& 'Abdu-r-Rahmán-i-Jámi, the famous post, 2 Avicenna, 


3 See vol. ii, text, 263, 275. The word 39 (‘in’) has been carelessly omitted 
from the text, though it is in both MSS. 

* According to vol. ii, text, p. 275, Hakimu-l-Mulk was first ordered. to go 
to, Makkah in A.D. 1579 owing to his quarrels with Abü-1-Fazl, whom he 
called Ala (fazlah), ‘redandancy,’ ‘orts’ or * excrement, and actually 
departed (p. 285) in that year, being considered one of the unworthy in 
faith and religion! He received, however, a sum of five lakhs of rupees, to 
be distributed in alms at Makkah, 

5 À town under the mountain of the same name, to the east of Tihran. 
Ip the Ain-i-Akbar: (i, 548) he is called Saifu-l-Mulk Lang (*the lame). 

6 Vide infra, Ch, IV, N6. LXVIII, 
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reason the wits gave him the nickname of JSaiful-Ihukama.! 
He attended one of the grandsons of the venerable Shaikh Jàmi. 
Mübammad-i-Khabüsháni? by name, better known as "Makhdüm- 
zāda, and helped him on his journey to the next world. ‘The 
words “ Saifu-l-Hukama killed him " ^ were found to give the 
date of his death. These few lines which were written on the 
physician Jalal may well be applied to Saifu.l-Mulük, 


Verses. 


“ Regarding the physician Jalal the Angel of Death, 
Last night made his complaint to God, saying, 
‘Thy slave is helpless before the physician, 
Where 1 kill one he kills a hundred. 
Either depose him I pray Thee, from the position which 
he holds, 
Or assign to me some other employment.’” 5 


He was held in much honour in India for some years during 
the time of Bairam Khan, and afterwards, but according to his 
own statement he received neither patronage nor honour, and 
returned to his country disappointed. Thence he wrote and 
despatched a satirical poem, which for gracefulness and the 
laughable nature of its subject has been equalled by the poems of 
few writers of this age. To whet the taste of my readers [ 
transeribe hére a few couplets from that poem, which 
themselves spontaneously to my memory. 


recall 


“ A pious calf, untimely born, hailing from Barbary, 
Whom I have sometimes called a cat, sometimes the mouse 
of the saints, 


A Brahman without caste-mark or thread, that is to say an 
Indian Shaikh. 
1 Saifuel-Mulak means ‘sword of kings,’ Saifu-l-Mukanvi, ‘sword of 
physiciads.’ g . 
2 Khabishan is near Mashhad. 3 t Son of the master.’ 
t AS Lex] Cae giving the date A.R, 1970 (4.5. 1562—63). 
5 The Urdü poet Sandi has some verses much resembling these in 


a satire 
on a physician named Ghaus. 
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I should be no Musalman were 1 to call such a one a 
Musalman. 

Hold, Shafi'u-'d-din Muhammad, cease your eternal nwm- 
bling of words, . 

That mumbling which I have likened to the chewing of a 
cud by a man. . 

Faridün,! in my anger against you, your shameless face 

164 Have I likened to an anvil, not for its smootlmess, bnt for 

its hardness." 


Mir Faridün replied with the following couplet : 
“ Philosopher’s tears are the boast’ of the ass of the. angel of 
Death, 


Of him whom J have.called the doorkeeper of the honse of 
misfortune.” 


When Mir Mu'izzu-l-Mulk? left the army and entered 
upon a life of religious retirement at Dihh Saifn.l-Mulik 
wrote of him: ` ` 


* The king of the ascetics, Mu'izzu-l-Mulk, is displeased with 
me. 
Why, when have T, his slave, ever said that he repented of 
his ascetic life ? ” 


TIL. Harim Zauwnhii5. 


He was distinguished for his learning, and had a place among 
those who were admitted to the emperor's company. 


! Possibly Mirzi Faridün, son of Muhammad Qali Khin Barlis. Bec 
Ain-i-Akbarz, i, 478. The text and both MSS, have, however, * Mir.’ 

2 For an account of Muizzu-]-Mulk, a Mitsawi Sayyid of Mashhad, and a 
zealous Shih, on which account Bad&oni hated him, see din-i-Akbari, i, 
381. His ‘retirement’ probably took place in 1665, when he fell into dis- 
grace and was debarred, for a time, from appearing at court owing to his 
conduct in the expedition against the Khan-i-Zaman and Babádur Khan. 
See vol ii, text, p. 88.  Ma*izzu-l-Mulk' was ultimately drowned by Akbara 
order, as a punishmep? for rebeliing. This happened in 1579. See vol ii, 
texb, pp. 276, 277. . i 

3 Seo Ain-i- Akbar’, i, 442, 642, In tho latter passage he is called ‘Hakim 
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IV. HAKIM *Aru-L-Murnk og Satraz. 


He bore the nom-de-plume of Davà' and held a very high 
rank among the learned, besides being of a most noble disposi- 
tion. He died in the city of Handiya, as has been related.? 
The following verses were written by him when I was escorting 
him to the gate of the garden of the late Kh’aja Nigamu-d-din 
Ahmad in the suburbs of Lahér. He wrote them and gave them 
io me as a keepsake as he bade me farewell, just before he set 
out* from Lahér for the Dakan, on his mission to Raja ‘Ali 
Khan of Burhànpürs That was the last time I saw him. 


Verses. 


“So full am I of love that the world will not contain me, 


All places are full of my love, and no place will contain 
me. 


Tf I care for naught but love it is no wonder, 


Regard it rather as an example of my chastity, for wine 
does not content me. 


Zanbil Heg! He was a commander of nine hundred. Zanbil meana‘a 
basket. In the text he is called ‘Hakim Zinal Shirazi’ I have corrected 
the meauinglese name and have omitted 'Shirüzi' which occurs in neither 
MS., and is an error, for Zanbil was the brother of Mirzi Muhammad Tabib, 
of Sabzavar. 

1 He was a learned man and a clever writer. He traced his origin, on 
his mother's side, to the renowned logician, Muhaqqiq-i-Davvaui. In 1564 
he was sent as an envoy to Cingiz Khan of Gujarüt, In 1575 he was sent as 
an ambassador to ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah I of Bijapar and returned to court in 1577, 
when he was made faujdar of Sambhal. In 1581 he defeated ‘Arab 
Bahadur and other rebels of Bengal and was then made Sadr of Bengal, Iu 
1585 he was made divu of Agra, He was then tent to the Dakan and 
received Handiya in jagir, ‘Aziz Kika cancelled his jágir and he returned 
to court without leave. He was at first refused an audience but was subse- 
quently reinstated and returned to the Dakan. See Ain-i-Akbari, i, 480, and 
Badioni, vol. ii, text, passim. 

2 Vide infra, Oh. IV, No. XLIX. 

3 On Sep. 2, 1595. See vol. ii, text, 408. * In 1593 or 1594, 

5 Eleventh king of Khündesh, of the Párüqi dynasty, reigned 1576—1596. 
See Historic Landmarks of the Decean, by Major T. W. Haig, p. 235 ef passim, 
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165 Why do you ask me of that, which I myself do not know. 


Verily 1 am the mystery of unity, though even that 
mystery cannot contain me." 


Other verses by *Ainu-l- Mulk. 
“No desert place has been seen. without a sign of some 
habitation. 
But against the incurable pain of lave no plans avail. 
[ became the prey of one fair as a gazelle, but when L 
looked intently. I 


(T saw) that there was nothing in the game-straps but a 
pure soul.” 


V. Harim Masiuu-L-Murx, or Spmináz.! 


He had been brought.up by the physician Najmu-d-din ‘Abdu- 
Nah, the son of Sharafu-d-din Hasan. He had the disposition 
of a religious and also sound faith. He was exceedingly well 
skilled in medicine. He came to Hindiistan from the Dakan 
and was sent with Sultan Murad? to Gujarat and the Dakan. 
In Malwa death cut short the (silver) cord of his hope. 


VI. Hawim-1-Misr¥.3 


He was well skilled both in the theory and the practice of 
medicine and learned in all traditional learning. He had some 
acquaintance with the profane sciences, such as exorcism, etymo- 
logy, and the formation of broken plurals: He is a cheerful soul 
and a good companion, whose very approach is a blessing. He 
put forth his best efforts in treating Shaikh Faizi in his last 
illness, but all to no avail, What indeed could he do in the face 
of the irresistible decree of fate, before which all are helpless and 


dumb. If medicine could prolong the life physicians should 
never die. 


1 See Ata-t-Akbari, i, 543, 
2 The second of Akbar's sous who gurvivod childhood. 


He was appointed 
governor of Gnjarit in 1593. 


8 He was a commander of four hundred. See Ain.i- Akbar, i, 401. 
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The hakim sometimes wrote droll verses in Persian, an example 


of which is the following couplet which he wrote on Kh’aja 166 


Shameu-d-din of Khawaf,! the Divan. 


Couplet. 
“What overbearing conduct is this of Kh'aja Shamsu-d- 
din’s P . . 
He intrudes, God forbid it, apon the domain of medicine!” 
Qne day, on seeing an oleander, which in Arabic is called 
diflá, in bloom, he uttered the following hemistich :— 


* The locks leap up like flame from the head of the difla.” 


When the emperor built a dais in the courtyard of the masjid 
at Lühor and issued an order to the effect that anybody who 
wished to do so might recite their prayers there in his presence, 
Hakim-i-Migri wrote the following verses :— 


“ Our king has founded a masjid 
O ye faithful, good fortune may it bring ! 
It is good policy also in this masjid 
To recite and reckon up our prayers.” 


He was very simple-minded and unselfish, and for this reason 
acquired but little wealth. He produced, however, some practi- 
cal treatises on medicine. He died in Burhanpir in Khandésh 
and was buried in the neighbourhood of that city. 


1 See Ain-i- Akbar?, i, 445. 

2 1 follow here the reading of the MSS, viz Abe, which I take to be 
contraction of AW) thle (‘God forbid"). The toxt has QU of which I 
cannot make sense in this connection. The true readire may be oily 
(‘hie foot’), ia which case the translation of the hemiatich would be, ' His 
intruding foot encroaches upon the domain of medicine,’ 

3 This history was completed in A.n. 1004 (A.D. 1596) so that according to 
Badaoni Hakim Misri died before that date, bnt. Abi-l-Fazl in the Akbar- 
ndma mentions hia death in a.m, 1009 (a.D, 1600-01).and says that he saw 
hia friend on his death-bed. There is no means of reconciling this dia- 
crepancy or of deciding the question. The Jabaqāi praises him for his 
practical knowledge of medicine and his good disposition, but his death is 
not mentioned there. 
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VIL Hakim “ALT! 


He is sister's son to Hakîimn-l-Mulk and was the pupil of his 
uncle and of Shah Fathu-'llah of Shiraz, in medicine, and studied 
traditional learning under Shaikh ‘Abdu-n-Nabi. Notwith- 
standing his great learning. in the holy law and in Sunni theo- 
logy, his malignancy in adhering to the Zaidī? sect and his 
obstinacy in the Shi‘ah heresy, in which matters he resembles the 
other physicians of the age, are as great as ever they were His 
excellence in acquired knowledge, «nd especially in the science of 
Medicine, is extreme, and he ia passionately devoted to the 
practice of the healing art, but as he is but a youth, self-opinion- 


167 ated and of limited experience, it sometimes happens that a 


patient, after taking one of his draughts speedily has a taste of 
the draught of extinction, and notwithstanding the fact that he 
was the pupil of Shah Fathu-’llah of Shiraz, he ordered him, 
when he was in an ardent fever, a diet of thick pottage,* thereby 
handing him over to death, the executioner. 

* To drink with him is death to the senses.” 


1 He came poor and destitute from Gilan to India, but became in conrse 
of time a personal attendant on Akbar. In A.H. 988 (4.5. 1580) he was sent 
as ambassador to ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah I of Hijapür and was well received, but 
before he could be sent back with presents for kis master ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah was 
slain by a eunuch, In 1593 Hakim ‘All constructed a wonderful ‘reaorvoir 
(bawz) at Agra, and in the following yeur was a commander of 700 and had 
the title of Jalinüsu-z-Zamàn (* the Galen of the Age’). He treated Akbar 
immediately before his death. Akbar had dysentery, or acute diarrhea, 
which ‘Ali checked by a powerful astringent. Costive fever and strangury 
ensued, and ‘Ali then administered an aperient, which brought back the 
diarrhoea, of which Akbar died. Tn 1609 Jahangir visited ‘Alis renervoir and 
made him a commander of two thousand. ‘Ali died on April 10 of that year, 

2 The followera of Zaid bin ‘AH, who ocanged a dissension among the 
Shi'ahs by refusing to curse the first two Khalifahs. 

8 Jahangir (Tüzuk, p. 74) says of Hnkim ‘Ali that he was without equal as 
a physician, was an excellent Arabic scholar, and had written a commentary 
on the Qnin, but that he had more application than brains, that his looks 
were better than his morals, and his behaviour better than hia heart, for 
that he was, on the whole, a bad and unprincipled man. 

+ Badüoni has, perhaps, let his prejudice against the Shah hakim run 
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VHI. Baxin Anū-L-Farg or GILANG 


He obtained favour in the emperor's service to such a degree 
that he was admitted to his intimate companionship and aequired 


“such influence over him as to render himself an object of envy 


to all who concerned themselves in the affairs of state. He was 
highly distinguished for his acumen and quickness of apprehen- 
sion, and for his proficiency iu all worldly accomplishments, 
prose aud poetry. He was no less a byword for his infidelity 
and all other reprehensible qualities? 1 heard, when the kakim 
first arrived at Court, that he used to say, “The only things 
worth considering ave Khusrav and these twelve couplets.’ He 
always spoke of Anwari as “ Anwariak the flatteror," and likened 
him to. Mir Badanjin, who was the buffoon of his time. Of 


away with. him here. According io another account Fatbu-llah, who 
thought that he understood medicine better than Hakim ‘Ali did, ate the 
pottage against his doctor's advice, and presently died, 

i Masihu-d-din Abü-l-Fath, son of Maulana ‘Abdu-r- Razzig, Sadr of Gilan, 
and brother of Hakim Humam and Hakim Nuru-d-din. He and his brothers 
arrived in India in 1576 (vol. ii, text, 211) and were well received. Four 
years later Abü-l-Fath was made Sadr and Amin of Bengal. He was 
captured by the rebels, but escaped and returned to court. In 1586 Abü-l- 
Fath was sent to help Raja Bir Bar against the Yüsufzais in Sawàád and 
Bajaur, but was reprimanded on his return, as the disastrous result of the 
camphnign wae rightly attributed to his and the Raja’s insubordination 
against Zain Khin Kika. In 1588-89 he went with Akbar to Kashmir 
and thence to Zabulistan, but on the march he feli sick and died, and was 
buried at Hasan Abdal. 

2 See vol ii, text, p. 211. Badaoni says, ‘The eldest brother (Hakim 
Abi-1-Fath) by means of his winning address soon obtained great influence 
with the emperor, and flattered him openly, complying with him in all 
questions of. religion and the faith, and even going in advance of him so 
that he was soon admitted as an intimate companion of his majesty. Soon 
after there came to court from Persia Mullà Mubammad-i-Yazdi, who wag 
nicknamed Yazidi, and joined them, and poured unlimited abuse on the 
companions of the prophet, relating strange ctories of them, and tried hard 
to make the emperor a Shi'ah. He was soon left behind by the bastard Bir 
Bar, Shaikh Abü-l.Faz!, and Hakim Abi-l-Fath, who turned the emperor 
entirely aside from the faith, and led him to reject inspiration, prophecy, 
the miracles of the prophets and the saints, and the whole law." 
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Kháqáni he used to say, “If he were now living he would be 
much improved, for whenever he came to my house I would box 
his ears for him, to arouse him from his sleépihess, and when he 
went hence to. Shaikh Abü.l-Faz!'s house he also would box his 
ears, and between us we should improve his poetry. 


IX. Haxtx. HASAN or GILAN! 


He was noted for his natural quickness of wit, but he had not 


learning in proportion, though he possessed: excellent . qualities 
and praiseworthy attributes. 


X. Haki» Homan3 


He was the younger brother of Hakim Abàü-l-Fatb, and his dis- 
position was better than his ‘brother's, Although it was not 
naturally good, yet it cannot be said to have been naturally evil. 
Hakim Hasan, Shaikh Faizi, Kamala the Sadr, and Hakim 
Humam ? all died one after the other within. the space of a 
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month, and all the wealth which they had amassed. disappeared . 


in a moment, vanishing as completely. as though it had' been sank 
in the Hed Sea and the Arabian Sea, and to them nothing 
remained but the wind of vain’ regrets. But this indeed is and 
has been the common fate of all courtiers, both dead and living, 
namely, that, in spite of the treasures of .Qürün* and Shaddad $ 


! In the Lakhnau edition of the Taba 


qat. he is wrongly called ‘ Hakim 
Husain of Gildan,’ 


and is desoribed ag a man of praiseworthy morals. 
? He was the younger brother of Hakim Abi-l- Fath and came to India with 
him. His veal name was Humayan, but when he came to court he discreetly 
called himself Humiyiin Qali (‘slave of Humáyün?). Akbar gave him the 
name of Humim, which means ‘hero’ or ‘magnanimous prince.’ ' (Mr. 
Blochmann in the Ain.i- Akbari, 3, 474, note 2; has apparently mistaken it for 
Hammam ‘a bath’ or Nammém “a slanderer’). He held the office of 
Bakawal Beg and, though only a commander of 600, Was a persorial friend 
of Akbar and had great influence at court. 
with Sadv-i-Jahén (q. v.) as an envoy. to Tü 
a month after his brother's death. He died November 9, 1506, 

5 See vol. ii, text, pp. 205, 206. t The Korah of the Scriptures. 

^ Shaddad the son of ‘Ad, King of Yaman. Beo Qur'án Ixxxix, 5, and 
vol i trans. Ranking; P. 261 and note 6. 


In the 3l8ü year he was sent 
in, and returned to India about 
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which they are enabled to amass, they depart hence often without 
so much as a shroud, and bearing on their broken necks the 
affliction of their malignity, the load of eternal disappointment 
and everlasting ignominy—And this, too, is the saying of "leí 
(on whom be peace !), which he spoke to the world, likening it in 
parable to an old woman, “ Woe to thy living husbands, thoy 
believe not on the fate of thy husbands who are no more!” 


* Surrender thy soul to the Beloved, else shall death 
snatch it from thee !" f 

* Judge thou for thyself, my soul, whieb of the two is 
the better." 


The hakim died in Lahor, and his body was carried thence to 
the camping ground of Hasan Abdal nnd interred beside that of 
his brother, 

XL Hakim Anmap, or Tavra! 


He was a good theologian who was impelled by his own shame- 
less assurance to pose as a physician. His learning was exten- 
sive, and he had travelled throughout Arabia and Persia. He 
was a cheerful soul, but somewhat disordered in mind, a prey to 
vain desires, and a pretender to honours to which he had no 
claim. I constantly admonished him, reminding him that he had 
no right to the rank of a Suyytd, and that groundless claims of 
this sort met with scant consideration in India. I told him if he 
had any regard? for the faith, to profess himself a true Musal- 
män, for that in these latter days nothing remained of the true 
faith but its name. But my admonitions availed nothing, and he 
met with the just reward of his deeds. I saw him after he 
had received bis death-wound from Mirza Fülád,! and I swear 


1 Hakim Ahmad waa a bigoted Shi‘ak who uged to curse and revile the 
companions of Muhammad and all Sunnis, including his own ancestors, who 
had been Sunnis. See vol. ii, text, 317. 

2 499 go, The word yo is carelessly omitted from the text, though 
both manuscripta have it. . . . . 

3 See vol. ii, text, 319, 364.` Mirza Filad Beg Barlšs enticed Ahmad from 
his house nt midnight on the pretext that the emperor had sent for him, and 
murdered him in the street, in Lahér, on account of his bigotry in the 
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by God, the God of whose Godhead there is no doubt, that 
the hakim's face appeared to others, as well as to me exacti like 
‘the head of a hog, and the words “ the hellish hog” ' were fo d 
to give the date of his death. Shaikh Faizi found another chron. 

gram in the words, “on the twenty-fifth of the month of Safar. » 
I found two chronograms for the event in the following couplet 


slightly altered from the Hadigah,’ which i i 
qah,š which is appl 
the slayer and the slain. plicable equally to 


" And we adhered to the certain presumptions.” 


Another persou found a chron i 
ogram i 
dagger of Falad!” 4 ° ui worde men 


(Shi'ah) faith, aud other annoyances which Fülàd had experienc i 
hands.’ Thia occurred in January, 1588. Ahmad’s abune of the wx bn 
Hhalifahs is given as the canse of Fülàd's act, but from the earli N Maa 
is clear that the murderer had some other motive. Moreover. ^ ed a 
was asked by Hakim Abü-l.Fath, at the instance of Akbar, wi ier e 
religions zeal which had prompted the deed he replied, * Had it boo n 
religions zeal I should have attacked a greater than Abmod d Althoug M" 
ladies of the haram, who admired Fūlāg’s courage, interceded fe Pl " 
was executed by being bound to the foot of an elephant. Ahmad lingo M 
for three or four days and then ' went to his own place Badioni says tat 
he saw ‘the dog’ in his death agony, and noticed the change in is ^ W 
This, which js called maskh, is said by Sunnis to ha; s nt tÇ 
Shi'ahs, because they revile the companions of the proj 
account of Faizi's death-bed, infra, Ch. IV, No. CVII, 
Faizi and Abü-I-Fazl had a guard set over his tomb, 
Lihor for Kashmir ‘the people of Lahor one nig 
corpse and burnt it." 


ppen frequently to 
phet, Compare the 
- After Ahmad’s burial 
but when the coart left 
ight exhumed his impure 


* Copia Spd giving the dite 996 (a.n. 1588). 
"M : a p ; 
EI eo siima, There is something wrong with this chrono. 
gram. It gives the date 1163. - I 
3 Probably the Hadigatu-l-Hagiqat wa Sheriatu-t-Tavigah, otherwi 
known as the Fakhrinéma by Sane’. See vol. i, trans. Ranking, 35 not Ñ 
57 note l. I cannot, however, find a chronogram in the cou let. o : 
hemistich gives 1049, and the other 1132, Pus Ome 
+ Or ‘Hail, dagger.of steel!" ( 3395 mdi. cs?) ) Fülád means ‘steel 
The chronogram gives the correct date, 996 (a.D. 1588). in 
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Xil. Baxim Logro-tnàu, or GTráw.! 
He was well known as a clever practitioner, and his learuing 


was very great, 


XIIL Hakim Mugarvar, OF Arpasvan? 

When a young man he was physician to Shah Tahmasb. He 
came to India and was here highly regarded. He is a young man 
of great piety, and Hves cleanly. When he attends the sick his 
very footstep seems to bring them good Inck. Although he has 
not much learning, his practical experience is very great. 


XIV, Haxiw Fargo- LLAN, or QILAN. 

He has read very many works on medicine, and his knowledge 
of astronomy also is great. He has written a Persian commen- 
tary on the Qdniin, He has now gone to Kabul to treat Qilij 
Khan. . 

XV. Suara BiNA.5 

, He is the son of Shaikh Hasan, the quack doctor of Sirhind. 

His skill in surgery is great, and in the treatment of elephants he 170 


1 Brother of Hakim Abü-l-Fath and Hakim Hnmàm, He was a commander- 
of two hundred. See Aim-i- Akbari, i, 518. 

2 Ardastán is a town lying between Kaghin and Yazd, In the Tabagat 
this physician is called Hakim Jalàlu-d.din Muzaffar. Under Akbar he 
was a commander of two hundred, but Jahangir in 1608 gave him the rank 
of a commander of 3,000, with 1,000 horae (Tüzuk, 37) Jabangir heard of 
his death on Sep. 14, 1607. In the Tüswk (p. 59), where he calls him Jalāla- 
d.dim Muzaffar Ardastáni, he says that his practice was greater than his 
learning. He praises him very highly. 

8 Who, according to Jahingir, wrote a verse. on Muzaffar: ‘He is a 
pleasing physician, come, let us all fall sick.’ 

$ In the first year of Jahangir’s reign Fathullah had tho rank of 
commander of 1,000, with 300 horse (Tézuk, p. 34). According to the 
Padghihnama, i, b, 350, he returned to his native conniry, where he died. 
There is no authority for Blochmann’s statement (jh, i, 642) that he 
committed suicide. His grandson, of the same name, was a physician at the 

court of Shahjahdn. i 
5 See Ain-i-Akbar?, i, 543. Shaikh Bind had a son, Shaikh Hasan or Hassü, 
who, under Jahangir, attained great honours. Hasan apparently received 
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is one of the wonders of the age. 


of the Latterly, he has become the 
prey of mischiévous halliteinations. 


There are also among the physicians others, obscure Musal- 

mans! and accursed Hindüs fr iti 
5," from writing of whom m 

revolts, ° yen 
tho title of Muqarrab Khan from Akbar, or from Jahangir in Akbar’s reign 
(Tüzuk, p. 12), He rose to be a commander of 5, " 
governor of Gujarát, Bihàr, and Agra, 
beginning of Shihjahan’s reign, and died at the age of ninety. Tn the lai 
year of Akbar's reign Shaikh Bina and his son succeeded in curing a bad 
wound which Akbar had received from a buck at a deer-fight. 
. ! In the din.i-Akbari, i, 542—544, eleven Muhammadan physicians be- 
sides those mentioned by Badaoni are mentioned. Shaikh Ahmad, of Thatha, 


is not there mentioned. The Thbagét mentions all those described here and 
- five others, | 


? In the Ain-i- Akbar? (i, 544) four Hindi 
in the Thbaqdt six, 


000, and was successively 
He was pensioned of at the 


physicians are mentioned, and 


CHAPTER IV. 
An Account of the Poets of the Reign of the Emperor Akbar. 


A full account of the poets of the reign of the Emperor Akbar 
is given in the Nafa'ísu-l-Ma'agir, well known as the Tazkirah ot 
Mir *Alg'u-d-daulah,! which is the source from which the mate- 
rials for this brief account are extracted. Some of these poets 
have composed dīvāns. I have written of those with whom I was 
acquainted, whom I have even seen, whether near or from afar, or 


who have acquired fame. 


L. Gmaziii or Masgunap.* 


When his life was attempted in ‘Iraq on account of his infidelity 
and intemperance, he fled thence to the Dakan, and afterwards 
came to Hindtstan. The Khan-i-Zaman sent him one thousand 
rupees for his expenses, and wrote from Jaunpür a witty epigram: 
which contained an enigma in the poets name. 


“O Ghazal, I adjure thee by the claims of the lord of Najaf 
That thou come to the slaves of the peerless one!* 
Since thou art without honour in that country 5 
Take thy head,’ and come out of it." 


1 Mir ‘Ala’u-d-daulah was the brother of Mir 'Abdu-I-Latif of Qazvin, see 
above, c. IX, No. XX. . Hia tazkirah, here referred to, I have never seen, and do 
not know where a copy of it is to be found. Mir *Ali'n-d.donlah wrote under 
the poetical name of Kimi, see No. CXIV. 

2 The Atashkada-yi-Azari says that he wrote sixteen books, and that he 
fled from Persia during the reign of Shah Tahm&sp. The Miv'dtu-l-'Alom. 
mentions two books written by him, the Asrar-i-Muktim, and the Rashhdtu-t- 
Hayat, to which the Haft Iglim adde.a third, the Mir'dta-l-Ka’indt, 

3 ‘Al, Mubamraad's cousin and son-in-law, the fourth Khalifah. Ghazoli 
was a Shi'ah, hence the force of the appeal. 

4 I beliave that this refers to Akbar, but it may refer to God. It is not 
unlikely that the ambiguity is intentional, 

5 The Dakan. 

$ 1 have translated this phrase literally. as it contains the enigma. It 
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He was for some time with the Khánu-i-Zamàn and afterwards! 
eutered the emperor's service and received the title of Maliku-gh- 
Shwará? He compiled several dīvāns and a hook of magnavis. 
liis said that he has written no fewer than forty or fifty thousand 
couplets? Although his compositions do not rank very high, yet 
his poems, as regards both quality and quantity, are superior to 
those of any of his contemporaries, He had great facility of ex- 
pression in the language of the mystics. He died very suddenly 
in Ahmadabad on Friday, Rajab 27, 4.11. 980 (Dec. 3, a.p. 1572), 


YTiaud his majesty ordered that he should be buried in Sarkhej,* 


the resting-place of many of the great saints and famous kings of 
old. Qasim Arsalàn* wrote this chronogram for the date of his 
death, taking it down from the dictation of Qasim Kahi.7 


“ Last night Ghazà/z, that accursed: dog, 
Went drunk and defiled to hell. 

Kàhi wrote the date of his death 

* A base infidel departed from this world. ” è 


means ‘take your own way,’ just as we say, of a horse, ‘give him his head, 
The ' head * or first letter of Ghazali is Ë which stands for 1000, Thus the 
expression also means hero, ‘ Take a thousand (rupecs).” 

1 According to the Zabaqdt Ghazdli remained in the service of the Khan.i- 
Zaman until the latter was killed (June, 1567), and then entered the 
emperor's gervice. 

2 * King of poets,’ or, ad we say, ‘poet Jaureate," 
in the title. 


Faizi was his successor 


3 According to the Zabayat nearly 100,000, The Mir’dtu-t-'Alam agrees 
with Badoini. The Ataghkado-yi-Azar estimates his couplets at 40,000, and 
the Haft Igli estimates them at 70,000. 


* Paizi has a very neat chronogram, l 


3 A) din (the year 980 ’, 
the numerical values of the letters of which give the sum 980. 

5 See Am-i-Akbari, ii, 241, Sultan Ahmad (1411—1442), after whom, 
Ahmadabad ia named, and many other princes are buried bere. 
‘Sarkhec.’ 


6 Vide infra, No. IV. 


A variant ig 


1 See the next. notice. 


8 ples < gga >e, giving the date 980 
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Another chronogram— 


“Ghazili was a treasure-house of hidden meaning, 
His resting-place is the pure earth of Sarkhej. 
The date of his death, with the difference of one year ouly, 
Is given by the words, ‘Ahmadabad and the dust of 
Sarkhej.' "! 


The following ix the opening conplet of an ode which I have 
not been able to discover: in any diván written by him:— 
“We heard a noise and opened oar eyes from the sleep of 
nothingness. . 
Wesaw that the night of strife had not passed away, and fell 
asleep again.” ? 


Couplets by Ghazüli. 
“IE in the Katbuh thy heart wanders towards any. besides 
(the Lord of the Ku‘hah). 
The worship is all wickedness, and the Ka‘bah is to thee no 
more than an idol-temple. 
But if thy heart is fixed on God, even though thou dwell in 
the wineshop, 


Drink wine fearlessly, thine end can be vonght but good.” 


“We fear not death, but this 1 our misfortune 
That we must remain disappointed of regarding the lovely 
ones of this world.” 


"Those who are at rest in the dust were all slain by thy 
sword. 
"The sword of Death has had no opportunity here," 


1 This chronogram is entirely wrong. Both the text and the MSS, have 
‘Sarganj’ for * Sarkhej,’ and the rhyme necessitates this reading, whicb, if 
adopted, gives the date 1021, If the correct nume of the place, Sarkhej, be 
substituted we get the date 986— still six years wrong, 

1 A description of life, 
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* We are within the compass of a revolving lantern 1; a whole. 


world remains.in astonishment therein, 
Man whirls madly therein like the figures on the lantern.” 


“Phe zealot’s cloak is stretched over his bent form like the ` 


string on a bow, n 


But the debauchees fear not the arrows of his prayers." 


A Quatrain. 
“My mind is an ocean which contains a gem, 
My tongue is a sword which has an edge, 
The clarion of my pen has the sonnd of the last trump, 
I am the bird of the angels, my words are winged.” 


He has introduced into one qasidah all the numerals from one 
toa hundred. This is its opening couplet— i 


“By one word from thy two ruby lips Masīh ? obtained three 
favours ;- 


Eternal life, and graceful speech, and power to give life,” 


“We are wine, and round our necks is the collar of the wine- 
jar, 
We liave a power of intoxication in which thé whole world 
is lost," 


IL Qàism-r-KAntr.s 


He was Miyan Kahi of Kabul. Although his verses are crude 
178 and his ideas all stolen from others, yet they are written in 8 con- 


l A lantern which revolves by the smoke of the candle within, and has on 
the sides of it figures of men and animals. 

2 The Messiah. 

3 Kahi(' straw-Hke ’) is thas described in the din (i, 566). * He is known as 
Miy&n Kahi. He knew something of the ordinary agiences, and lived quiet 
and content. He rarely mixed with people in high position. On account of 
hie generous disposition a few low men gathered around him, for which 
réeuson well-meaning people who did not know his circumstances often up- 
braided bim. Partly from his own love of independence, partly from the 
indulgence of his majesty, he counted himself among the disciples, and often 
foretold future events.’ In the Zubagāt it is said that he had many ace 
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nected style, and in this respect Kahi had no equal, He was well 
versed in astronomy, rhetoric, and the mysticism of the afis, and 
wrote a treatise on music. In short, he had no equal in his time 
in knowledge of the mysticism of the Sufés, the avt of composing 
enigmas, history, elocution, and various other arts. Although he 
had had the advantages of associating with the. shaikhs of former 
days, among them that lord of his age Maulavi Jami, (may his 
tomb be hallowed!) and others, yet all his life was spent in heresy. 
and infidelity. But notwithstanding these ill qualities his Hber- 
ality, generosity, open-handedness and bounty were extreme, and 
he was always surrounded by a crowd of galandars, lewd fellows, 
and courtesans, and associated unrestrainedly with dogs. It 


. would seem that such conduct is the invariable attribute of one 


bearing the title of Maliku-sh-Shu‘ard,! as has been said in the 
verses— 


* Hearken to this advice from Saifi, 
That it may suffice thee all thy life, 
On good poetry and a handsome boy, 
Pin thy faith, no matter whose they he.” 


I have no concern with his religion, hut I reproduce the follow- 
ing selections from his verses :— 


complishments and was specially distinguished in the art of music, that he 
lived a free and unconventional life, and attained the age of 120. Miyan 
Kal is the name of the hills between Samarqand and Bukhara. According 
to the Atashkada-yi-4zari he was horn in Turkistan and brought up in Kabul, 
One of his ancestors paid his respects to Timiir, accompanied the army of 
thet conqueror, and settled at last in'Turkistan. Kahi was well réceived by 
Humiyin. According to the Haft Iqlim Kahi’s name was Sayyid Najmn-d- 
din Muhammad, his kunyah being Abi-l-Qiaim. When fifteen years old he 
visited Jimi (died 1493-94) and afterwards Hashimi of Kirmán. He was a 
pugilist and a runner, and lived a free life, following no creed or doctrine. 
He lived long at Banaras, and afterwards at Agra, where he died May 17, 
1580. See also vol. i. trans. Ranking, p. 584, notes 1 and 3, and p. 601. 

1 T have translated literally, although the passage makes it appear that, 
Kah held the title of Maliku-gh-Shu'ard, which he never bore. 
running atilt at Fabi, who 
Kahi was a regular Mat iku-sl 


Badioni is 
was very fond of dogs, and means to say that 


Shufará in hig condnet. 
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Usuplets. 
"Like thy shadow we are with thee, whithersoever thou 
goest, 
It may be that in time thou wilt, shew us some kindness. 
O ancient of love, seek the company of one with Yüsuf's 


cheeks. 

Small wonder were it if so thou hecamest young like 
Zulaikhá. 

Kàhi, thou art the nightingale which adorns the pleasaunce 
of Kabul, i 


No crow-or kite art thou that thon shouldst come to Hind- 
Stn." 
174 “ Grief for thine absence has reduced my body to the likeness 
of à spider's web, 
Tt is for this reason ‘hat the corner of a ruin is my dwell. 
ing." 

He set the two odes of which the opening couplets are given 
below to sweet music, «o that they have become known through- 
ouf the world and are sung in all assemblies, enlivening alike the 
banquets of kings and the gatherings of mystics. 


Opening Oouplet of the First Ode. 
“The bird which hegan to flap his wings on thé forehead of 
Majnün ` 
Tuflamed in his brain the fire of his grief for Laila.” 


Opening Couplet of the Second Od», 
“When the mirror is filled with roses, the reflection of the 
loved one's face. 
The parrot who looks therein becomes a nightingale,” 
The following is an enigma ! ou the name of God:— 
! T have not attempted to solvo either this emigma or the next, The 


verses vun, in the original -~ 


al qt Yra c yf Qon CRI cama) 
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* Nobody has full knowledge of His essence, . 
From eternity without beginniug has He been, He is limit- 
less." 


And the following is another enigma on the name of the 
prophet :— 
* Since I journeyed along the road of the holy law, 
My path has been divided from that of Muhammad the pro- 
phet.” 


He was the author of a well-known divän and has also written 
a magnari which he has entitled Gul Afshün, a reply! to the 
Hüstàn of Suídi, corresponding with it rhyme for rhyme. Its 
opening couplet is-— 
“To the world’s Creator be praises from the soul, 
To the soul’s Creator a hundred worlds of praise. "? 


The following is another couplet by him— 


* My cruel darling has killed thousands with her coqnetries, 
My spoilt darling still continues her coquetries.” 


“The rain of misfortune has broken on my grief-stricken body, 
` What misfortune is there that the heavens have not rained 
on my head ?” 


* No narcissus blooms in the place of my pilgrimage, 
My eyes are whitened with watching for thee.” 


The following couplet was written by him on a Hindü youth, a 
Jügt :— 


1 — s= A poem written in imitation of another, and intended to compete . 
with the original. 
2 This couplet rang as follows :— 
a ohore oir eee * ob" oleh eel whe 
Sa'di's Büstn begins— 
(cese ck! ode aa quie le Je ole ps 
32 
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“Thy flame-coloured face shines above the ashes on thy body 
like the lotus, 

Or it may be that thy hend-cloth has been reduced to aRhes 
by thy resplendent face." f 


116 But the idea developed in this couplet very much resembles 
that which is the motive of the following couplét by Mulla Vasfit 
of Kabul :— 

“Tt is not the burning fever of separation from thee which 
has induced me to choose the dust for a bed, 

Rather is it that my bed has been burnt to ashes by the 

ardent fever which possesses me, 


sick with my longing for 
thee.” 


When Mulla Qasim was told that most of his poetical ideas 


were stolen from others, he used to reply, “ I have never asked you 


to believe that my poems were wholly myown, Tf they please you 
not, take a pen-knife, and erase them from the copies of my divin.” 
He has an excellent gasidah on the astrolabe, 
an encomium on the late emperor, Humáyün. His copiousness of 
diction is well exemplified therein. When Kh'aja Mu'azzam 
Khan,} notwithstanding his lameness, came to visit Mulla Qasim- 
i-KaÀi in his sickuess, the Mulla composed the following extem- 
pore ode on the event, setting it to musie 


which runs on into 


at the same time :— 


“Thou did’st halt in affected disdain one pace from the face 
of my longing, ` 
May thy foot never pain thee more, my graceful cypress! 
Howmuchsoever T recounted, in the night of Separation, the 
jeys of thy presence, 


The tale of my long-drawn-out grief was not lessened.” 


One day the Mulla was walking in the emperor’s garden, on the 


far side of the Jamna, when the poet Subühi* met him, and as 


! Scil, the ashes of cow-dnng, yates (hhabhit) with which Hindü agcetics 
besmear themselves, 

2 Bee below, No. CLXII. 

3 The brother of Akbar’s mother, 

* Vide infra, No. LXXI. 
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soon as he saw him said, “Sir, have you beard that a man who 


-accepted Islam late in life! has died in ‘Iraq? The Malla 


replied, “ May you be spared!” 2 . 

When the imperial army marched to Gujarat, Mulla Ghasüli 
accompanied it in the early stages of the journey. It so hap- 
pened.that a false report of the death of Mullà Qasim-i-Kahi was 
spread abroad, and when Ghuza@lt heard it, he composed the 
following chronogram, which is, although far-fetched, and based 
on a false rumour, not without elegance. 


* The wretched Kah left the world. 

- Should you wish to know the date of his death, 
Know that since he could not help but go he was constrained, 176 
And ‘ Qüsim-i-K hi went from the world.’ "3 


But before this lying tale became a fact Mulla Qasim-i- Kaha 
was enabled to take his revenge by composing a chronogram on 
the death of Ghazali, and a second one also, as full retribution. 
These have already been cited.* But, 


“What can a liar tell, but a lie?" 
Although. the following couplet is true, 
“I have seen poets, within my experience, 
Without followers, without offspring, and without any suc- 
cessful issue of their labours,” 


and all the poets of the present age together, both small and great, 
are, with the exception of three or four aged men, adherents of 
the Jaurati and Haidari5 sects, yet these two whom I have just 
mentióued were the guides and leaders of all the rest, and left the 
heritage, of their baseness to their followers and depeudants, 
dividing it among them in due proportion to the natural fitness 


l eye GS. I think this is the meaning’ of the phrase, but cannot 


b sure. : 
* ie, ‘to accept Islam.’ 


3 ei eno 23) wher 3 giving the date 984 (a.n, 1576-77). 

4 See above, p. 240, note 8. 

5 The Haidarts are the followers of Qutbu-d-din ‘Ali, founder of a myativ 
sect. I have no information regarding the Jauratts. 
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; and ability of each one to avail himself of it. and with due regard 
to the claims which each 


had acquired by former companionship 
with them, 


When I regard this vile gang [ am oppressed by the fear that 
the poets of old t (may God protéct us from them!) may perhaps 
have resembled them, God forbid thàt it should have been so! 
Yet the experience of ages tells us that 
partienlar period follow closely in one a 
that there are no radical 


worldly people in each 
nother's footsteps and 
differences of disposition among them. 


HI. Kuna Husain or Marv 

He was one of the sons of that saint of the Lord and traveller 
in the path of the Eternal God, Shaikh Rukuu-d-din ‘Ala’u-d- 
daulah of Samanün (may God sanctify his tomb!) In those 
branches of knowledge which exercise the reasoning faculty, he 
was the pupil of Maulana ‘Tsamu-d-din and Mulla Hanafi, and 
in. the: study of the holy law he was the disciple of the last and 
best of the sages and traditionists Shaikhn-bun- Hajar-i-Sáni 


! Bad&oni is possibly referring to those poets who wrote against Muham- 
mad. See Qur'an, e, xxvi, 

? Kh'üja Hneain is thus described in the 
many excellent qualities, aud sold his en 
at the court of Humáyün and was al 
In the Tübaqát he ig thus described, 
He has Acquired learning, 
high degree of intelligence 
was for years in the servic 
His intimates, and a member 


Ain (i, 574). ‘He possessed 


so during this reign highly favoured.’ 


chronogram for the former event, an 


a chronogram for the latter, but this is not ao. He also composed a qit'ah 


urad, the first hemistich of 
m for Salim's birth, and the 
plet a chronugram for Mured’s. There are, 
however, some errors in, the chronograms. For the qasidah he received two 
lakhs of tankas and it was, perhaps, this reward to which Ábü-I-Fagl referred 
when he said that Husain sold his encomiuus ac a high price, 


comiums at a high price, ` He lived ` 
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(may God have mercy on him!). His facility in verse, his ele- 
gance in literary style, his rhetorical flourishes, bis fine delivery, 177 
his polish and copiousness of diction, and his wit, were unrivalled. 
He composed a dirān, and his poetry, though not in the frst 
rank, is of respectable quality. The following couplets are by 
him :— I 
“O, thou in whose absence the tears drop from my eye- 
lashes, . f f ! 
While the thought of sleep ! is banished from my eyes! 
Thou didst display thyself to me in such wise ag thou wert 
not, . . 
Alas! that thon wert not such as thou didst seem. 


It seems likely that this couplet is an imitation of the following 
- quatrain :— . 
h “We say that maybe we are of the faithful,--but we are 
‘nob. . Ñ 
And that we ave of the truthful and sincere,--but we are 
not, . _ 
We are adorned outwardly, but inwardly we are otherwise, 
Alas! that we are not what we seem to be!” 


The following couplets are also by Marvi:— 
“With me thy brow is wrinkled like the rosebud, o. 
With others thy lips open in smiles, like the pistachio. 


“T wish that the love which I bear to thee, . 
Should be known to me, and to thee, and to God. 


The following couplets in praise of Muhammad are from the 
translation of the Singhasan Batist,? of which His Majesty ordered 
this poet to make a translation, which was never completed :— 


2o" EN i 

t The text und the MSS, huve utd y JLA (‘ideas and sleeps’): Ju. 
tig makes better sense, un ] I 
2 This book is not mentioned in the Jin.i-Akburi as one of those trang 
lated by Akbar's ordera; but see vol, ii, text, p. 183. Badàoni was app 
rently ordered to complete the translatiou. He says that the boo d a 
collection of thirty-two stories concerning Ràjà Bikrawajit (Vikramaditya) 
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“The sweet-voiced nightingale of the garden of revelation t 
Whose eyes were anointed with the antimony of us base 
crows, *, i 
Who in his unquestionable abrogation of the Psalms of 
David, "s 
Has drawn his peu through the copies of the Pentatench 
and the Gospels, 
To his high court is propheey entrasted. 
To him, the chief of the prophets and the seal of apostle- 
ship.” 
` À Quatrain. 
“Tam he whose kingdom is the realm of words; 
The money-changer of wisdom is thó appraiser of my 
threaded gems, 
The' exordium “ Be!” is bnt one leat of my writings ; 
The secrets of the two worlds are on the tip of my pen.” 


In the year u. 979 (aD. 1571-72) he obtained permission to 
depart from Hindüstün and to go to his native land, and Shaikh 
Faizi, who was his pupil, found the date of his departure in the 
‘words " may his shadow be extended!"2 He went to Kabul and 
was received with consideration and- honour by Mirzá Muhain- 
mad Hakim, but. when he presented his pishkush * of mee] 
goods, valuables, and precious articles | from India, he rose’ from 
his place aud took the list of his presents from the hands of the 
registrar of complimentary presents and detailed and explained 
the quantity, quality and name of each description of cloth, 
even going so far as to give the price of each. The Mirza was 
much displeased at this breach of decorum, and, rising from an 
assembly with which he. was disgusted, ordered that all who 
pleased should fall ou the spoil and carry off what they could, 


handise, 


of Málwa (see din-i Akbari, ii, 211). and that tho 
Táfinámá (‘Tales of a Parrot”). 
Mhirad-afea. 

! ps literally sending ' or * apostlerhip.' 


t oa ei» giving 980, one year in excess. 


book resembles the 
Badáoni called his translation Nama-yt- 


3 Complimentary’ present. 
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so that in the space of an hour everything disappeared. The 
Khaya shortly after this died in Kabul. 


IV. Qisrw-r-ARSALAN.! 


He wrote poetry under the nom-de-plume of Arsalan on account 
of his father's claim to descent from Arsal&n-i-Jüzib, one of the 
great nobles of the court of Sultan Mahmüd-i-Ghaznavi. His 
native place was Tüs% and he grew to manhood in Transoxiana. 
He was a poet sweet of song, welcome to all, both great and 
small, for his personal beauty and graceful wit, adorned with 
the ornament of an open and cheerful disposition and with the 
quality of sociability and social amiability. In the composing 
of chronograms he had no equal He was the author of a 
divin, and the following few couplets are of his making :— 

“T wish to raise my head, ni the resurrection, from a spot of 
earth 


On which the foot of a fair one shall be lingering in grace- 178 


ful coquetry.” 


“O, thou who hardly givest up but half thy life, what place 
hast thou 
Where lives are freely given by the hundred for one glance 
from the beloved ?" 


I remember something very like this latter couplet in an ode 
of the author of which T cannot quite recall the name. It is as 


follows :— 


1 Arsnlün ig mentioned in the din-i-Akbar7 (i, 108) under the name of 
Nüru-'lah Qàsim Arsaliu as one of the renowned calligraphists of the age. 
Abü-l-Faz! desoribes him as a poet (op. cif, i, 609) as follows: ' Qásim 
Arsalan of Maghhad. He possesses some talent. He works hard in order to 
collect wealth and spenda it in a genial way.’ In the Tabaqát he is thus 
described, ‘He was a Mashhadi and was brought up in Transoriana. He 
passed many yrurs in the service of the emperor. Hə wrote the Masta'tig 
seript well. Ha held broad views on religion. He composed a divin? 

2 A city of Khurasin, the native town of Firdansi and of his master, 


Hakim Asadi. 
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“What though J be alone 


| with thee in lovers’ ing ? 
Thy modesty laici 


repels me more thàn a thousand watchers.” 


Another couplet by Qasim-i-Arsalan— 
“ Both letter and spirit of my reading mourn my lot 
š ^ 
Without theo how can I keep my regard intent on my book P" 


s i 
As we passed weeping to the loved one’s dwelling, 
" : H 5» 
A hundred times in each step we crossed a river of tears,” 


we has written the following verse descriptive of the mountain 
9: i iun ^n holy burial place of the Kh'aja, the pole-star of 
pole-stars, Kh’aja Mu'inu-d.din.i- Aimiri-vj.Cieht: i 
be bellow vajmiri-yi-Cishti (may his tomb 
“To! : "m 
m I The mountain of Ajmir, a mountain of ambergris, 
we lodging of the chief of the leaders of Cisht, 
at bill is this, that when it raises its head to t) 
" when it raises its head to the empy- 
Haa the ocean of the sky no higher than its midst P 
The bodies of the sun and moon appear 
From that hill no larger than the eagle's eye.! 
Fountains there are therein, like to the sun in brillianc 
Their sand ? is the starry host of heaven, » 
` Heaven’s eagle š winged his flight, 
To seek its summit, but his fight fell short. 
Should but a stone be loosened from that fort 
Tt would in its downward course loosen 
heaven from their foundations. 
That darting brilliance which issues fre 
lightning, 
It is nought but the sword-like summit of 
striking the sky. 


the strongholds of 
om the clouds is not- 


that mountain 


L Les, 80 great a distance are they below it, 
2 The text bas Hy (‘colour’), 
<£) ( sand’). 


š ó D i 
E: J~ ( the flying cagle ’). The constellation Aquila, 


T follow the MSS., both of which have 
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Glancing from that mountain foot the beholder sees 

The sky as a clear pool, and the moon as the fish's! eye. 

The torrents which rush down from that awful stronghold 
would carry away a thousand hills such as Alwand and 
Alburz? ^ 

When the eagle rises from the vase of the fortress! walls, 

His shadow falls on the moon and sun. 

Arsalün, behold the loftiness of its mere foundations! 

The sun seeks protection beneath their shadow.” 


The Mulla in the year in which the emperor returned from 
Atak took up his dwelling in Lahar. He died in the year n. 995 
(a.p. 1587). 


I should state here that the three or four poets whose biogra- 


. phies T have already given have beeu mentioned first on account 


of the fame which they acquired as poets only, and of the ill-luck 
which they brought with them to the world, as they occurred in 
my mind, and in no particular order. Honceforward for ready 
reference and for the sake of method L shall mention the poets 
in the alphabetical order of their poetical cognomina. 


V, Avasui or Qanpanird 

He-came to Hindistan with the Emperor Babar, and was at 
first a vüqiah-navis^ Subsequently, in the service of his late 
Majesty also he held several high posts, and died in Lahor in the 
year u, 973 (a.D, 1565-66). Some of his verses are the follow- 
ing:— 

“In thine absence my tears by degrees became a sea, 
behold ! 
Come, sit in my eye as in a boat and make a voyage of the 
sea!" 

L ‘Tho ‘fish? here signities the constellation Pisces. 

2 Alwand is a high mountain in Hamadin. Alburz is either monut 
Alburz in the Gaucasas (18,572 feet) or the Alburz mountains between 
Mazandarin and "Tihrün, the highest point in which is monnt Dam&üvand 
(19,400 feet). 

% Atushi is not mentioned as a poet in the Ain ou in the Tabaqit. 

+ A news-writer. 


23 
oo 
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m 
Aye, have a dagger at thy waist, a sword in thy hand, a 
frown on thy brow, 


Thirst for blood and be ervel and still implacable.” 


181 “What can one do with one who knows nought of those who 
are faithful ? 


What can one do with one whose body shines as silver and 
who still inclines to wrath f” 


“The crescent moon shines the oaming on e eve of 
a c : oon shines in the gl g 
g 1 the 
Setting us free to haste to seek a en p of osy wine 


At the time when his late Majesty recovered from his indis- 
position in the Fort of Victory, this poet composed the followi ng 
quatrain:— 

“A thousand thanks to God, that His 1 Majesty the Emperor i is 
freed from the sorrow of sickness, | 
This he has arisen and seated himself once more on the 
throne of his glory, 
Then nows of his recovery was conveyed to me by the words, 
Thanks be to God that His Majesty has recovered,’ " 


VI. Asuear Kpås, Mx Musspt2 
He was a Hnsaini Sayyid of the holy city of Mashhad. He 


was well qualified to instruct the hes ealligraphists of the world 
SUS 2 vork 


The appearance of the new moon on the evening # of Shawwal 4 
ai 
should say, on the evening of the tast dày of Ramazan, is É 
breaking of the thirty divs’ fast, 


aR we 

" the signal for the 

The Mosalmdns reckou thei 

! 8 rec niv days as do 

the Jews, from snsgel to sunset, The Fon l- Pity is ihe festival nt the ej ; 
d akap € ena 


nf the fast. 


= Mohammad Asghar, a H inl i 
T ad Asghar, a Husaini Sayvid of S. i 

2 Mob : i EOS accorting Lo the 
te (i, 888). bnt of Mashhad, ing te thn Ha ; i "i 
MM gt das andthe 

Marital’ Aun Was n clever writer, excel du a 
renowned calliorniher i MM 

renown HWigraphee, wha improved ihe Taj, very much. -ffe also à 
ny v ñ sO undar. 


stoed. Jaj, ar witeherafi in wna i ii E h. aeeivi 
vowP'ehersfü, ie was in Haml*ün's service, and ha raesived 
s Aud had vocoiyed 
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in the seven different.styles of peumanship. He was one of the 
most trusted among the nobles, and it is a pity that he should 
have merited the name of poet, but since he had natural poetical 
ability, the following verses of his are quoted :— 
“Before 1 have received a single cup from the hand of the 
cup-bearer of fate, 
The stone of reproach strikes my wine-jar What can I 
do?" 


* We are those iu this world whose hearts are sad, 
A heart as sad as our own, we know not of." 


A Quatrain. 
* O, Lord! consume me not in the fire of Thy wrath! 182 
But light the lamp of faith within the house of my heart; 
And as for this robe of life which hangs torn on my body, 
Of Thy mercy stitch it again with the thread of forgive- 
ness,” ` 
Another Quatvain. ` 
“ Free from the alloy and like fine gold came love from the 
assay, 
Well were it to spend the cash of our lives in the business 
of love. : 
Since the expanse of thy beanty blossomed like the rose, 
"The thorns of love have pierced my breast as that of the ' 


nightingale is pierced." 
VII. Amin Qizr, Asini.! 


He possessed both learning aud accomplishments. For some 
years he studied under Hakimu-l-Mulk, and was the best of all his 


from him the post and title of Mir Munshi, At Akbar's succession he 
was in Dihli, and took part in the battle against Hemi. He was impri- 
soned by Bairam, but escaped aud went to Makkah. He returned in A.H. 
988 (A.D. 1560-61) when Akbar was in Machiwara on his way to the Siwàliks, 
where Bairam was. He was well received and got a mangal. In the 
following year Akbar bestowed on him the title of Ashraf Khan, In 1574 
he went with Mun'im to Bengal, und died nt Gaur in 1575. 

1 Called in the Tubagát Mic Qhasi, Asi, Abii-l-Fazl in the din (i, 599) 
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Pupils. He wasone of the most entertaining men of his time. As 
the climate of India did not suit him, and as he obtained no real 
promotion in the imperial service, in spite of his having been 
admitted to the circle of His Majesty’s intimates, he went at 
length to his own country, and in the city of Rai, the native 
place of his ancestors, he obtained rest from the toils of the world 
and departed this life. The following verses are quoted as an 
indication of the copiousness of his imagination :— 


“The jealous watcher himself has been our intermediary, 
while I suspected no fraud, 


He has been enabled to interpose between us hig.own condi- 
tions,” 


“Twas but yesterday that my loved one devided my piteous 
lot, 


My grief and her derision were plain to see," 


“To-day has my heart’s angmish grown more acute, 
183 For to-day it seems that my loved one is more than: ever 
bent on my destruction.” 


“Iam wounded to the heart by the arrow of a fair boy to 
whose hands time 
Has not yet delivered a bow to sport withal.” 


“The hope of union with thee forbade me to surrender my 
life, ` . 
Else 1 would gladly have died when I parted from thee,” 


“J lament the presence of others when that silver-bodied 
one draws nigh, ` 
H would seem that my tongue breaks into speech fròm 
constaney to lier," 


says that hia nime was Amir Qazi aud that he came trom. Rai, near Tihršn, 
He addg, ' he is a man of education. 


287 
“The zest of union with her never leaves my heart. 


For she spoke with me in graceful coquetry and looked for 
my coming.” 


VIII. Min DHAMI, KNOWN as MuGHBACA;! 


He was a Sayyid of Kabul. in the year n. 981 (a.p. 1573-74) 
he fell from his horse in Jaunpür, and died of the injuries 
which he received, He wrote a dīvān, and the following chrono- 
gram which he composed on the death of a graceful boy of rare 
beauty, named Sultan Caghatai, is well known. 


“Sultan Caghatà was the rose of the garden of beauty, 

But death was his guide to the garden-of Rigwan.? 

Iu the season of roses he set forth to journey from this 
garden, 

Many hearts in mourning for him were drenched with their 
blood. 

I asked of the mourning nightingale the date of his death, 

He broke into lamentations und said, “ The rose has left the 
garden ! "8 


“How shall | compare thy stature to the letter alif, O palm- 184 
tree of life? 
For alif is quiescent while thy graceful form is ever in 
motion.” 


1 Both the text and the MSS. have ayam (manahca), which is meaning- 
less and etymologically improbable. I venture to substitute A35, ‘the 
Magian boy.’ 

2 The keeper of the garden of Paradise, 


3 Chis chronogram is an emigma. ‘She numerical value of kb (‘garden’) 
is 1003 and of Jf (‘the rose") 50. If ‘the rose’ be taken from ‘the garden’ 
953 (a.v. 1646-47) remains. This, then, is the date of Sultan Üaghtài s death, 


* À grammatical conceit. Alif is quivecent (ic. carries no vowel) until it 
is strengthened by hamzah, 
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“My heart in thinking on that sweet mouth is in the straits 
of perturbation, 


Perturbation has confronted it from the place in which it is 
bred.” i 


“ Never do I forget thee, possessor of all sweet attributes. 
Though thou forget me, yet do I never forget thee.” 


A Quatrain. 


^ For the proof of His existence what need is there of words; 
Since He is all in all, both of what is manifest and what is 
hidden ? 
They tell me to open my mouth in denial of all that is apart 
from Him ; 
But what shail I deny? Where is there a trace of ought 
that is apart from Him P"! 


Another Quatrain. 


“The juggler who sits on the prayer-mat of the blue expanse 
of sky ` I , 
Shines in the morning with the mark of piety on his face, 
At midday he straightens himself up in prayer, 
And when he, the leader of the prayers, : made his inclina- 
tion, the rest prostrated themselves." š 


1X. Mir SmanIr-I-AMANT, or ISFAHAN.S 


Ho wrote charming verses. He spent twenty years.of his life 
in India, living in religious retirement. The following verses are 
from his pen :— " 

"The flood of my tears rushed towards her dwelling, 
To wash the dust of strangers’ feet from her threshold.” 


1 TPhis quatrain sets forth the pantheiam of the Sifis, 
® The sun's daily course is likened to the ritual prayers. 


š Amani is not mentioned in the Aia-i-Akbari as a poet, In the Zabaqat 
ho ig oalled Mir Amani, and 


one of his couplets is quoted, bmt no other acconnt 
of him iu given, 
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The water of life is but a type of thy ruby lips, 


Where is a Khizr! to give his life in keen desire for them ?" 185 


* Like Amén7, in the desire of losing my head by a stroke of 
thy sword 
Y have entered the ranks of the army (of thy lovers) with 
nought hunt my life for my shield.” 


“Tt is not the presence of the stranger in thine assemblies to 
which I object, 
Bat thy friendly glances for the stranger which f carmot 
endure,” 


X. QAÀzt Auwan-i-Guaveart OF Qazvin2® 

He was a son of Imam Najmu-d-din 'Ahdn-l-Ghatffar, who was 
pi In learn. 

jug, in elegance of literary style, in knowledge of history, and in 
geniality of disposition he was unrivalled. He wrote the Nigā- 
ristdn,* a compendium the like of which has not been produced by 
the wit of anybody in this age, and wherein are related wondrous 
circumstances and strange occurrences. He also wrote the book 
Naskh.?-Jahfin-Ara, the date of the composition of which is given 


- by the title. It is a cursory history of the world from the time 


of Adam to the days of his holiuess the seal of prophecy (may 
God bless and save him!) Phe Q, 


towards the end ef his life 
gave up the office of zuzir, whieh he held under the princes of 
‘Traq, aid after his vesignation proceeded on a pilgrimage to the 


4 The guardian of the water of life, 


2 Qazi Ahmad is not mentioned as a poet either ín the dia-i-Akbari, ov in 
the Tübaqdi, 


3 Phe soliool of jurisprudence founded by Tmam Shas, one of the four 
groat Sunni doctora of the law. 

4 ‘The Pietnre-Gallery “here is a MS. of a Niydsistén by Thn-i- Muhim- 
mud Ahmad (No. 2.) in the library of the Asintie Society of Bengal. 
5 


5 T have act been able to find aus other mention of this work, 


The title 
gives the date 071. (a.n, 1563.84). 
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holy place (Makkah), Alter attaining the felicity of performing 

this pilgrimage he came to Hindastan by way of the port of 

Dàbul,! when the. hand of fate, suddenly loosing the cord of the 

existence of that incomparable man, led him to the world of in- 
mortality, This occurred in the year n. 975 (A.D. 1567-68). 

The following couplet is by him :— 
“Tf that fair tyrant sil by me, after a lifetime of expectancy, 
186 My heart will flutter in my breast, lest she should vise too 
“soon,” 


XI. Min AsHKI oe Qu 


In his poetry he displayed a pleasing fertility of intagination, 
and be was an imitator of Asafi. In Agra he piaced the baggage 
for his journey to the next world ou the back of Death’s swift 
steed. I append some of his verses. 


“ He whose bosom is cent with grief in thine absence beat his 
head with a stone so violently 
That the stone became nonght but a handful of dust in his 
grasp." 


1 Both the text and the MSS. have hin. The port was Dabal or Dabhol 
a famous port on the west coast of India in Mubummndan times. See Imp. 
Gazetteer of India, new series, xi, 100. 

2 In the Ain-é-Akbari (i, 598) Abü-LFazl says, ‘Aghki of Qum is a Taba- 
tabi’l Sayyid, and is a poet of some talent. ‘Che "'abataba'i Sayyids are the 
descendants of the great-great-grandson of ‘Ali, Ismail bin Ibrahim, called 
"fabütabá from a defect in his speech which caused him to pronoance the 
letter (S like b. 

From the Haft Iqlim we lenen that Mie Asbki was Lhe son of Mir Sayyid 


‘Ali, Muhtasib (publie censor) of Qam in Persia. Ashk?s elder brother,” 


Yinzüri, was also known asa poet. Ashki wag attracted to India hy the fame 
h, The number of his 
verses exceeded 10,000: and when on his death-bed he gave his several 
diréns to Mir Jada'ito arrange, Mir Jadà'i, however, published whaiever 
he thought good in his own name, and threw the remainder into water. Vide 
infra No. XXXII. Daghistiini says that Ashki died in Mir Jnd&'Ts bouse, 
avd he as 


and suecess of Ghaziti, bab he did not meet Gh; 


vibes the opigrara to Gha 


but as he only quotes a hemistich 
the statement of the contemporary. Haft Iqlim is preferable. 
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“Tn grief at thine absence I will smite my head, wretched 
being that I am, with a stone. 
Should my hand fail of its office I will strike my head upon 
the stone.” 
“I, thy candle, O my King, am a slave like Nusair, 
Though decapitated a hundred times I yet live.” 
“Those slain by thy cruelty lie scattered here and there like 
drunken men, 
It would seem that thy sword was tempered with wine in- 


stead of. water.” 


5 So much has my body melted away in grief at thine absence, 
That if thou castest a chain on my neck it falls about my 
feet.” ` 
Tt is said that when he recited this last opening couplet before 
Maulana Sadiq in Qandahar, and sought his approbation, the 
Manlana said, '* You hive stolen this idea from Amir Khnsrav of 
Dihli, who says— 
‘So much has my mournful body melted in thine absence 
That if thon placest a collar about my neck it falls to my 
feet? ” 


Another Couplet by Ashki. 


«It E would fall in following thee smitten with the stone 
of calamity, 
Stones rain upon me from every hair on my head prevent- 187 


” 


ing me from falling. 
Ashki seems to have used the metaphor of the stone so much as 
to leave nothing else for others to say upon the subject. 


* See my feeble body among the dogs of thy street, 
This one drags it one way, that one another.” 


“ My hair hangs dishevelled from my head down to my feet, 
My body appears in the midst of itlike a single white hair." 
34 
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NTT. You Quu Anisi.! 

He is a Shšmlü Tnrkimàu in the service of the Khšn-i- hünün. 
He writes pleasing poetry and has composed a magnaw. The 
following verses are his wor 

“My heart. is a-fire-temple when I think-of thee, and on it 
` Ts thy brand, like a'black Hindti wha tends the fire.” 
“When yon see a tongue of flame deem it to be a tormented 
fire-worshipper 


Whose soul has departed, while his body still dances in the 
five-temple." [heart, 


“Love is like the loadstone, for when its arrow enters the 
Tt cannot be removed till love itself in. kindness draws it 
forth." 


XU Monta GHANI, Amant? 


He is a young man in the flower of manhood. He was for a 


long time iti Gujarat with Kh'àja Nizümn-d.din Ahmad, and at 
first assnmed the nom de plume of Khauft, which the Kh‘aja 
changed, giving him^his present takhallus. 
service of His- Majesty’s eldest son. 
The following quatrain is his :— 


He is now in the 
His disposition is pleasing. 


“Tam one who can treasure up nought but grief; 
Though I am all jealousy I cannot renounce the loved one, 


! Anisi is thus described in the Ain-i-Akbari (i, 528), * Anisi Shamii. 


Ris 
real name is Yol Qat. 


He is a man of a happy heart and of pare manners. 
He is brave and sincere) The Ma’dgir-i-Rahimi says that he was a good 
soldier and served: as librarian to ‘Ali Quwi Kh&n Shamla 


. the Persian 
Governor of Hir&t, when he made the acquaintance of Shikibi and Mabwi. 
He wrote nt first under the takhallus of Jati. but the Persian prince, Sultéa 
Tbrihim Mirza, gave him the name of Anisi, under which he‘ia known in 
literatnre. When Hirt was conquered by *Abdn-'llàh Khan, Anisi was eap- 
tured by an Uzbak soldier and carried off to ''ransoxinna. He then went to 
India and entered the service of Mirz& ‘ Abdnr-i- Rahim, Khàan-i-Khinan. He 
died at Barhānpūr in A.B. 1014 (A.p. 1605-06). He left a magnat, a dirdn, 
and several qagidals in praise of the Khan-i-Khanau, 

2 According to the Tabayét Amani oame from Bukhara, aud was for a long 
time in the emperor’s service, und was for some time a news-writer. . He 
wrote good prone mid compiled a divin. 


He also wrote a magnat?. a shahr- 
ashüb. 
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Although through my enlightenment of soul } am as 
conspicuous as the sun, 


Still I know not how to light the lamp of my own lot." 


XIV. Asrari OF EN DAKHSHAN. 

His assumed name accords well with his nature! He has 
committed to memory, parrot-like, some phrases:from the F'utgkat 
and the Fustsu-l-Hikam,? and has striven hard, in a polemical 
treatise, to establish the good faith of Pharaoh} for which reason 
he has been nicknamed “ Pharaoh’s Advocate.” The following 
is the opening couplet of a qusidak by him :— 

“ Thou saidest, ‘Shall I deal with my lovers faithfully or 
cruelly ?? 
O, impudent one, know that we choose the former!” 


(XV. Uwar, Qub KHANA 


He is of the Jan Qurbani tribe.5 He is accomplished in learn- 
ing and the sciences, and is one of the commanders of five thou- 


1 Abtar means ‘ worthless.’ 

2 See p. 17, note 8; for an account of the Pugsgu-l-Hikai. There ave 
several works having the word Futëh or Futéidt us part of their titles, and 
I cannot say to which of them Badaont here refers. 

3 Probably referring to the passage in Chapter X of the Qui‘dn, in which 
Pharaoh is said to have said, when drowning in the Red Sea, ‘I believe that 
there is no God but He on whom the children of Israel believe; and I 
aim one of the resigned.’ 

4 Qilij Khan was a pious man, and a staunch Sunni. He is first mentioned 
in connection with the siege of Ruhtis in Bib&r, in 1565. In 1573 he was 
appointed commandant of Sürat, which Akbar had just, conquered, with his 
son as his deputy. In’ 1576-77 he was sent to Sirat to negotiate with the 
Portuguese. In 1588 he received Sambhal iu jéyir. In 1593-04 he was 
made Governor of Kabul, where he was not successful. He was removed, 
and in 1596-97 accompanied his son-in-law, Sultin Daniyal, to the Dakau, as 
atáliq, but soon returned to court, During Akbar's absenco in Khandesh in 
1598-99 he was Governor of Agra, in 1600-01 he was promoted to the 
governorship of the Panjab aud Kabul. At the accession of Jahangir he 
was sent to Gujarit, but returned the next year to Lhe Panjab, He died in 
1613. Before he was tutor to Sultán Dauiy&l he was a commander of 4006 
but ne was then promoted to the command of 4500, See fin-i Akbari, i, 34, 
354, Diauk-i-Sahdngiri, 123, and Tabugatei-Akbari. . 

5 The MSS, have Jani Qurbáni. ‘the readings are not satisfactory, Ihave 
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sand, His faith is orthodox. For some time he held the title of 
Fumlatu-l-Mutk,! and is now Governor of the Süba of Kabul, 
He has poetical genius and facility in writing verse. The fol- 
lowing few couplets are by him :— 


“No sooner had my sun cast the veil from off her face 
Than the sun appeared no more than a mote in a sunbeam 
in motion, 
I am slain by that languid narcissus-like eye, which; in its 
heaviness, ‘ 


Has slain a whole world and composed itself to sleep.” 


— —À 


“Thy two dark languid eyes? 
my faith, 
189 With 


play havoc with my wit and 
drawn bows they lie in wait for me in every corner,” 
“It is not the rosebud-like arrow of m 
in my heart, 
But my own blood which, while apar 
swallowed, that is clotted iu my h 


y slayer that rankles. 


t from her lips, I have 
eart.” 


XVL Uueart or Yaz, 

He was well skilled in the e 
panion of the Khan-i-Zaman 
The emperor spared his life, D 
him. The following opening 


Xact sciences. He was a com- 

+ and was captured in his rebellion, 

but death, less merciful, took it from 

couplets of qusidahs ave his -— 

“ Until like dust E settled on the 
beloved, 


I had no rest from my wanderings nor 


Skirts of the robs ot my 


ease ab my heart." 


not been able to discover a tribe with any such namo, 


means to aay that he was of those who would not hegitat 
lives for the emperor, 


! Qilij Khan was twice divün, 
2 Literally ° Turks,’ a favourite simile, 
3 In 1567, see vol. ii, text, 100, 


Perhaps, Badioni 
e to sacrifice their 
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“ We are buia handful of ashes, but we carry fire in us, " 
It would be no wonder if we were consumed by the sparks 
of our own sighs.” 


as 2 d 
i-Zama im d rupees as a rewar 
The Khán-i-Zamàn gave him a thousa P 


for composing this latter couplet. 


XVIL Urram or ‘Trig. 


He was for some time in Kashmir with Mirza Yasut aon 
arid there he composed a poem on the people of the city in whic! 
he dwelt. The following couplet occurs in ib:— 

“ Sarmadi 5 is the squirrel of the tree of the poets, sab” 
He loves the stature of Orion and the feelers of the Crab. 


On a youth who was beloved by Mirzé Yüsuf Khan he wrote 
the following couplet :— sin 
“Mirza Y üsuf, the prince of the age, is in love. . 
He loves thy pure love, but he loves the beauty of others. 


XVIII Baram KHÀN, THE KHAN-I-K HÀNAN,* 190 


He was- one of the offspring of Mirza Jahan Shah. f In MM 
generosity, sincerity, goodness of disposition, submissiveness, » : 
humility he surpassed all. In early life he was in the servic M 
the emperor Bábar, and in middle age he obtained MM ' 
in the service of emperor Humayan, and received the honoural ° 
title of Khau-i-Khanan, and his present Majesty added MISA 
to his titles. He was a great friend to religious, was subject to fi 
of religious ecstasy, and was a benevolent man. The secon 


l See Ain-i-Akbari i, 345, Mirzà Yüsuf Khan was appointed to M 

in 1587, but resigned four years later. He was subsequently reinstate 
, Ñ 

at the request of Sultan Salim. . . NN 

2 sf x literally ‘ city disturbing. A poem in praise or disparage: 
ment of the peuple of a city. 

8 Vide infra No, lxii. ñ J ol 

+ See Ain-i-Akbazi, i, 815, and Badaoni, vol, ii, text, passim, Badioni had 
a groat admiration for Bairam Khëšn, although he was a Shi'ah, 

5 ‘My father! ` 
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conquest of Hindüstün, and the building up of the empire were 
due to his strenuous efforts, his valour, and his wise policy. 
Learned men came from all parts of ‘the world to visit him and 
departed happy in the possession of gifts bestowed by his hand, 
as open as ocean itself, and his high court, lofty as the sky, was 
the resort of the lords of learning and ali perfect qualities. His 
existence was, indeed, an honour to the age in which he lived. 
At last vile hypocrites poisoned the mind of His Majesty against 
him, until his affairs fell at length into the condition of which a 
brief description has been given in the chronicle of the reign.* 
He has composed a divin in Persian and Turki which is in every 
hand, as his verses are on every tongue. This quatrain is his :— 
“The masters of self-effacement are both high and low, 

It is they who are ever drunken with draughts from the cup 

of immortality. 
Whatever there may be in the plane of non-existence, 
Know for certain that it is they alone who traly exist.” 


“Oh! Thou whose street is the Ka'bah? of our happiness, 
Whose Face is the point towards which we turn in prayer! 
Blest will be the time when thou graciously drawest us to 

Thyself, 
Freeing us from the bonds of ceremonialism and conven- 
tionality 1” 

He wrote an ode in praise of his holiness ‘Ali, the commander 
of the faithful (may God be gracious unto his. countenance!) of 
which the following are the opening couplets :— 

“Though a king be so great that his crown towers over the 

nine heavens, 
If he be not the slave of * Ali let dust be cast upon his head. 


Hope not for loye for the king of men from one who knows 
not his own father, 


Cujus matris ignominiam discooperiut alienus." 


1 he, on Humáyün's returh from Persia, Babar’s was the ‘first’ conquest. 
2 Vol. ü, ` i 


5 "The temple of Makkah ; here used by a trope for any object of desire, 
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The following is the commencement of a qasidah which he 


wrote on the astrolabe :— 


“What globe is this whose axis rests on the centre (of the 

universe), 

‘This full moon across whose midst the meteors dart? 

Though it vaunts itself the equal of both sun and moon 

It gladly enrolls itself among the emperor's slaves. 

The sun's resplendent orb looms not so largely in our eyes 

As the crescents which surmount the banners of the world- 
famed king of kings— 

Both sky and earth are ever subject to his anthority, 

Like the seal of a ring on the hand of a mionarch as power- 
ful as Jamghid. 

This globe brings with it a golden tray fall of ashrafis 

T'o scatter before the feet of great kings, 

The feet of the emperor of exalted dignity, Humaytn, 19 
before whom, in.order to obtain honour, 

The sky itself places the head of humility.on the threshold 
of the Court.” 


They relate that the emperor Humāyün was one night in 
conversation with Bairam Khan, who was overcome by drowsi- 
ness. His Majesty reprovingly said, “ Ha, Bairam Khan! It is 
to you that I am speaking.” He replied, “ Yes, sire, 1 am atten- 
tive, but siuce I have heard that in the service of kings a watch 
should be kept over the eyes, and among darvishes a watch 
should be kept over the heart, and among learned men a watch 
should be kept over the tongue. I was just pondering over which 
T should keep a watch, for Your Majesty is a King, a darvigh, and 
a learned man." His late Majesty was much pleased with this 
seemly reply, and expressed his approval of it. 

Bairam Khan obtained the blessing of martyrdom ! at Pattan in 
Gujarat in the year n. 968 (A.D. 1561) and his bones were, in 
aecordanee with his will, taken to Mashhad. 

1 He was murdered by Mubarak Khan, an Afghüm: see vol. ii, text, 45. 


He is accounted a martyr, becanse he was on his way to Makkah when he 
was killed. 
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XIX, DYKAST or GHAZNYN, 


He was known for his varied attainmehts and numerous accom- 
plishments. He had performed the pilgimage to the two holy 
places, Makkah and Madinah, and afterwards came to India. In 
Arabia he had studied some of the booke of traditions such as the 
Mish bat,! and the Shama'ilu-n-Nabi® (may God bless and preserve. 
the prophet!) under Mir Murtaza-yi-Sharifi § and others. Being 
overcome by the weakness of old age he set out for his beloved 
native land, his origiaal home, and while halting at Peahawar 
on. his way thither he heard the ery, “ Return to Me!” from the 
lips of the Angel of Death, and in a.n. 973 (a.D. 1565-66) he 
withdrew to the Presence of the Merciful God. ` 

The following verses are some of the relies of his copious ima- 
gination. 
193 “Whether in the idol-temple or in the Ka'bah I have looked 
to none but Thee, [ 
Wherever I have been I have never been forgetful of 
Thee.” 


‘Tt is not in our age alone that the Bky (fate) has been 
pitiless, i . 
Since its revolutions firs& began it has been both pitiless 
and faithless," 


“Though Bikasi should hear the reproaches of his eneinies 

a hundred times, 

It were fitting that he should not allow them to vex or 
disturb him, 

For the following perfect couplet is well known throughont 
the world : ' 

And why, indeed, shonld not such a couplet have world- 

wide fame? 


" 
L The Mighkátu-l-Masábih. See vol i, trans. Ranking, p. 58, note 3, et 
passim, i 
? Apparently the same as the Shamg'ily-i-Muhammadiyynh. See vol, i 
625, note 6. i ' 
5 See below, No. oxxii. 
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Though the worthless stone crush the goiden vase 
The worth of the stone is not increased nor is that of the 
gold diminished.’ " 


Quatrain. . 


“Oh heart, give not the rein to thine anguish and grief!- 
Forgo not one moment of true delight for ail the dominion 
of Jamshid ; 
Should a loved one fall to thy lot, see well 
That thou exchange not the dust of her footsteps for all 
that both worlds can give.” 


Maulana Bikas? writes that one day the late emperor Huwa- 
yim wrote in his own gracefal handwriting over the arch of the 
porch of his palace in the royal residence of Dihli the following 
couplet by Shaikh Azari:— 

“T have heard that on this gilded dome 
Is written * At last the actions of all become praiseworthy.’ ” 


The emperor waa fated shortly afterwards to leave this narrow 
dwelling of deception for the sweet abode of bliss, aud owing 
to the exigencies of the time that very palace was utilized 
as his tomb, and since this action of that enlightened king was 
attributed to miraculous prevision the chronogram for that event, 
contained in the following verses, was widely quoted at the 
time ;—~ 

“When the Emperor Humayiin shortly before he died 

Wrote on the door of the dwelling in which he lived, 

‘It is written that at the last the actions of all become praise- 
worthy,’ . 

He referred prophetionlly to his own righteous end - 

And when that dwelling by the decree of fate became his 
tomb 

It becama the point towards which all turn in prayer, and 
the Ka‘bah of their desires, 

l On Rabi‘n-lawwal 15, a.m, 963 (Jan. 28, 1566). See vol. i, trans, 


Ranking, pp. 600-602. Firishta places his death four days earlier, but 
Badaoni is the better authority. 
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For this reason I give the following chronogram for his 
death, 


‘The foundation of the dwelling! of the Sultan whose end 
was praiseworthy,’ " 


XX, Biot or Korda? 
He had a natural talent for poetry., The following verses arè 
his :— 
“In thine absence I am the slave of a hundred griefs, 
Do thou rejoice since I am overwhelmed with anguish.” 


` “ Although tho fair to-day do not know my worth, 
They will know it to-morrow when I shall bo no more." 


"My eyes are suffused sometimés with my heart's blood, 
Sometimes with blood from my liver, 
To me, the wretched one far from her face, even the way 
of sight is closed,” 


“ He never becomes liberal like the cypress in the garden of 
the world, 


Who, like the narcissus, fixes hig eyes always in covetons- 
195 : 
ness on silver and gold," 


Büqi was a long time in Hindistan and was killed during the 
rebellion of Ma‘siim the Kàbuli.* ` 


XXL Baviu, 


He lived in Agra after the fashion of humble men and the 
style of bygone days.. This opening couplet of a gasidah is his ;— 


L Aseo wails wlhle die csl. The chronogram ig not quite clear, 
An it stands it gives the total 1002. If we remove e which is the first letter 
of Jfji, and therefore ‘the Foundation of the dweling' which is, per- 
haps, what the poet intended, we get 962—one year short. 

2 Kolib (now more correctly Kildb) is the name of a town and district in 
Badekhshin. 3 At Jannpür in 1579, See vol, ii, text, p. 276, 
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“Whoever enjoys the fruits of union with that jasmine- 
bodied cypress 
Owes it to his good fortune. It ia his good fortune that 
enjoys the fruit.” 


On the discussion raised by Kahi and Ghazali 1 he wrote the 
following quatrain :-~ 
* Kühi and Ghazalt, those two drunken fools, 
Have put hand to pen to belittle Jami ° and Navà'i.? 
There has been nobody like them in tho world, 
For Kàühi*is nought but straw and Ghazált* is nought but 
& dog." 


XXII  Pargavt,? 


He is for the most part an imitator" of Kh’aja Agafi. He is s 
skilful painter and has attained by means of studying the out- 
ward form to hidden truths, and has written on outward form 
and hidden essence a poetical treatise which begins as follows :— 


“O Lord, I am unable to grasp hidden truth ! 

Forgive me, for I am too much a worshipper of the out- 
ward form 

O£ thy grace, O most Pure God ! 

Thou hast so fashioned the outward form of our earthly 
tabernacles 

That every (fair) form which I see 

Points out to me the way to the hidden truths of Thine 196 
Essence.” 


1 See above, Noa. II and I. 

% The great Persian poet, Mulla ‘Abdu-r-Rahman-i-Jami, 

8 Seo below, No, OLVI. 

4 Kahi signifies ‘strawy.’ 

5 @hazdl aignifies a ‘gazelle’ ov ‘antelope,’ and gkhazdli, tho adjective des 
rived from it, might be applied to a hound used for hunting that animal, 

6 He ia thus described in the Ain-i-Akbari (i, 600) ‘ Pairavi of Swa,’ Hia 
name is Amir Beg. . He was a good painter.’ 

" This isa pun on his takkalins. D (pairav) means ‘a folower, tan 
imitator." 
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Other Verses, 


“When is the wine of love given to him who suffers no 
pain? 
Love for the beautiful is a state of exhilaration. To whose 
lot does it fall P" 


“Yn my dream I saw her sitting with the jealous watcher, 
and my heart was perturbed. 

Had I at that moment awoken from my dream I should 
have died, but died too late,” 


“When I cast a glance at her moonlike face, even while I 
am looking, 


She glowers at me angrily, to bid me not to gaze at her.” 


“ I steal a glance at that graceful one, 


And when she looks towards me, I look downwards to the 
gronnd in shame,” 


“The child of my tears took his way in the road of my 
beloved, ` 
Like a sweet orphan he put his foot forward in this path ; 
But the delicate child was unable to endure love's tyranny, 
And called my beloved cruel and faithless.” 


“Tam perturbed when she is away from me, ‘ 
Lest my moon-faced darling should fall in love with 


another.” 


Patravi wrote a complete divin of ghasals. He died in Hinda- 
stan. 
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XXIII Bagi’! 


On first leaving his native land he went to the Dakan, where 
he was with Malik Qumz, the poet. Thence he went to Gujarat 
and wis there with Mirza Nizümu-d-din Ahmad adopting the 


nom-de-plume of Mashghilt, The Mirzü changed it, giving him 197 


his present nom-de-plume. His poetry is good, and since it is 
easy and flowing I qnote the following excerpts :— 
“ When love made the eyelashes of the fair ones a lancet, 
|t caused the blood to flow from my arteries and veins, 
Alas, that before I could close my eyes the arrow of 
thought of the loved one 
Penetrated my eye and thence pierced my heart.” 


“In place of tears my wounded heart itself drops piecemeal 
from my eyes, 
From this fiery cloud all the blood of my liver rains down.” 


“So long as the bird of my heart was the prey of that 

hunter, ` 

Each separate hair of my head rose up as a bird rising to 
flight." 


Baga't has now left the service of the Khün-i-Khünàn,? and 
they say that he has come to Agra and intends to go to Lahar. 


XXIV. Mois Nünu-p.ni Mupauman-1-Tirknin. 


He was called Safidoni, and assumed the name of Ng as his 
nom-de-plume, Since he held the pargana of Safidon in the 


1 Baqš'i was evidently alive when Bad&oni completed this history in A.U. 
1004 (a.D. 1596). He must not, therefore, be confounded with the Baqà'i 
mentiongd in the Tabaqët and below, under Hàlati (Y&dg&r), No. XLII, who 
was execnted for murdering his father. 

2 Author of the Tabagát-i- Akbars, 

8 Mirza ‘Abdn-r-Rahim. 

+ See No, LXIX, chapter JI, 
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sarkar of Sirhind ! as a fdgir for some years, he was spoken of as 
though he bad been & native of that place. He was distinguished 
for his attainments in geometry, the exact sciences, and astrology, 
and was one of the intimate companions, of the late emperor, 
obtaining the title of Tarkhan in the course of his confidential 
association with him. He was unequalled in liberality, generosity, 
munificence and conviviality, for which qualities he was prover- 
He bad poetic talent too, and composed a divin. One day 
on the polo-ground at Fathpür he was injured by an elephant, and 
was ia great pain. While in this condition he continued to repeat, 
‘““Be my witnesses, all of you, that in my present uneasiness I 
repent of some of my former acts and am resolved to amend my 
ways." However much he was pressed on the subject he would 
not say what those particular acts were of which he repented. I 
said, “ The first thing of which you will have repented will surely 
be the writing of poetry.” I do not know whether he was pleased 
with my suggestion, or annoyed, but the others who were present 
were much pleased. In the days of his authority he dug a canal 
from the Jamna, fifty kurah in length, in the direction of Karnal, 
and beyond that town. This was the cause of large additions to 


the cultivated area, and a great increase in- the prosperity of the. 


people. As it was dug in tne name of the prince Sultan Salim, 
it was called Shaikhünai? which word gives a chronogram for the 
date of its completion. Nai in Hindi means “a stream.” At 
length cruel fate brought utter ruin upon him so that he endured 
many hardships and privations. When His Majesty in a.m. 994 
(a.b. 1586) departed for Atak he appointed Malla Nüru-d-din td 


i No pargana of this name is mentioned in the account of the sarkdr of 
Sirhiud on pp. 295, 296 of vol. ii of the An-i-Akbari, Safidon is now m town 
in the Jind State and tabgil in the Panjab. See Imp. Gazetteer of India, new 
series, xxi, 349. . 

2 The text and the MSS. have Shikhénai, which ia wrong, for the numeri- 
cal values of ita letters give the total 967, teu years before the birth of Salim 
(Jahangir), who was born in A.H. 977 (&.p. 1569); wo must, therefore, read 
Shaikhiinai, which not only gives the correct dato, but also contains the namo 
of Salim, whose father called him by the pet name of Shaikhü, deeming him 
to have been granted Lo the prayers of Shaikh Salim-i-Cighti, 
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the trusteeship of the tomb of the late Emperor in the imperial 
city of Dihli, and there the Mullä died. The following verses are 
excerpts from his poems:— 


“Sad at. heart am I sitting, far from those smiling lips, 


Like the rose-bud am I sitting, with my head cast down to 
my collar.” 


“Tn his kindness and generosity 
The most just King conferred on Tavkhàn! the title Khan. 
Of this Khan-ate he possesses the name aloue. 

From this name, however full of dignity, what does he gain? 

Nay more, he makes this complaint of the tarkhán-ate also 

Before the king's perfect wisdom, 

That besides the “khan” nothing but desert lands seems to 
remain to him, 

While with his tarkhd@u-ate moisture? seema to disappear 
from them. altogether." 


The Khan, when the Einperor was marching against Hakim 
Mirzé in A.n. 989 (a.D. 1581), remained behind and returned from 
the Panjab to his own jagir, a line of conduct which excited sus- 
picion against him, so that after the Emperor's return. from this 
expedition he was sammoned to Fathpiir, there to be called to 


account for his monetary transactions and his writings, to be re- 
primanded, and deprived of his title, In this manner, he was 
persecuted for some years. Those who are qualified to dis. 

t Porkhán was a Mughal title which was hereditary for nine generations 
and eerried with it extraordinary privileges (vide Jin-i-Akbari, i, 364), From 
these verses it would appear that Niru-d-din claimed to be a Tarkhán by 
hereditary right, whereas Akbar bestowed on him first the title of Khan aud 
then that of Tarkhin, the latter, however, merely as an honorary title, with- 


out any of tho substantial privileges formerly attached to it, The same was 
evidently the case with his oarlier title of Khan. 

* This is a clever poem. » (far) means ‘moist.’ The poet says that ho 
had nothing but waste lands with his title of Khan, bub that when he was 
mado far-Khin what little moisture there was in these lands seemed to 
evaporate, 
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criminate attribute his ruin to the impropriety of which he was 
guilty in lampooning the officials in the imperial city of Dihli, 
wherein he was actuated solely by the enmity which he bore to 
Tatar Khān.i The satire which he wrote he chose to attribute to 
Qasim-i-Kahi, publishing it as the work of that poet. The 
grounds upon which his satire was based will be best defined by 
quoting from the effusion. 


" Miyün Jamal Khàn? is the mufti of Dihli, 

But he uover yet delivered one of his foolish judgments 
gratis ;š 

He is the Governor of the city under Tatar Khan, 

And has just such another little donkey's face as his master's. 

Shaikh Hasan the little decree-writer with his poisoned pen 

Spreads on all sides false news and slanderous whispers. 

‘At the.very time of prayer he performs, in'a perfunctory 
manner, his ceremonial ablutions 

When the reader has already ascended the pulpit, 

Tt is he, it is he, it is he that oppresses the city, 

A vain babbler, with his harlots " + 


The opening couplet of that effusion, which even to quote is 
seurrility, is as follows: 
* Alas, for Dihi and its holy shrines, 
Alas, for the ruin of its palaces!” 


This satire extends to nearly two hundred and fifty couplets. 
One of the learned men of that city, Shaikh Muhammad Kamba 5 


1 Kh'üja Tahir Muhammad, a Khurüsáni. He was a commander of a 
thousand, He was made Governor of Dihli in 1563-64, and died there in 
1978. 

2 Bee Chapter II, No, VI. 

3 "This is another pun. The word for gratis is wake (maut), 

4 The second hemistichs of all these couplets, and the first hemistich of one 
of them, end in words to which absurd terminationg, imitating the Arabic 
possessivo pronouns, have been appended. The same remark applies to the 
opening coupl«t which follows, 


5 A fellow clansman of the mufti who had been satirized, 
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by name, wrote an answer to the whole of it in the following two ! 
couplets ;— 
* Nūru-d-din is such a blockhead 


That it must have been in folly that his father begat the fool. 200 


The babbling dolt has been struck on the hoàd with a mallet, 
There is no (need to) answer his foolish chatter.” 


Praise be to God! These verses are equal to? that world-famed 
fragment of the lord Maulavi Nüru-d din ‘Abdn-l-Rahman-i-Ja@mi 
(may his tomb be hallowed!), the opening verses of which uro 


| given below i~ 


“ Alas for the Love of God, and its ecstasy, 
It has consumed my heart with its scorching heat! 
Mine eye never glanced towards aught but God. 
My lot is cast with God and with His revelations!” 


The worthy Maulana Nüru-d-din fancied himself a second Jami, 
both as a story-teller and as a stylist, But how can there be any 
comparison between the two? 

“TÉ in your actions you resemble not the virtuous, of what use 
is it to resemble them in name? 

“One who bore the title of Masih restored sight to him who 
was blind from his mother's womb, but another Masih 
had himself but one eye.” 


Ít is to be hoped, however, that as he was not without natural 
goodness of disposition, he repented of his evil deeds, and that God 
in His gracious mercy allowed his tribulation and suffering in this 
world to be an expiation of his sins. May God forgive him, 
When the Maulana, after being put down from his high place, 
came. to Agra, I was walking in the publie market one day, and 


“met him. One of my friends, the genial and witty Miyén Kamaln- 


d-din Husain of Shiraz,’ who was one of the leading men in Agra, 
said to him, * Well, my lord Naw wab, you have written something 
regarding the officials in Dihli, and now why should you not 


! The text and the MSS, have ' One couplet,’ though two are given, 
2 Badáoni seems to mean that their form was copied from Jami’s qit'ah. 
3 See Chapter II. No. XLT. 
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bestow the same favour on the officials in Agra, who expect it of 
you!" said, * Evidently he has seen nothing in the leading men 
of Agra which renders them worthy of this honour.”  Miyün 
Kamálu-u-din laughed and said, “This is a false charge which 
you have brought against us.” 


XXV. Tarm, Rada. 


He is a native of Transoxiana and is a witty man. He was 
with Mirzāyān Ulugh Mirzà! at the time when the Mirzüs cap- 
tured the fort of Bahroc, and wrote the following quatrain on the 
event:-— 

“The Timurides are unequalled in valour, 
Victory smiles on them whithersoever they turn, 
When they took Bahroc by storm 


This chronogram was found for the event, ‘They captured 
Bahroc.’ ” 9 


XXVI TAUSANT, 


His name is Manohar and he is the son of Lon Karan, Raja of 
Sambhar,? a famous salt tract. It may be that the “ Attic salt” 
of bis verses is the effect of his native land. He possesses wonder- 
ful personal beauty and extraordinary intellectual power. He 
was called at first “Muhammad Manohar,” and afterwards received 
the title of Mirzá Manohar, His father, in spite of his infidelity, 
used, by way of honouring and distinguishing him, to glory in 
calling him Muhammad Manohar. Although he was not accept- 
able to the emperor he has poetic genius. These verses are his :— 

“The Shaikh is boastful of his-religion, the Brahman brags 
of his idolatry: : 
He who is intoxicated with the beauty of the Friend has 
naught to do with idolatry or religion.” 


L Akbar's distant cousin, He is distinguished by the honorific plural 
Mirzéyan, probably becanse he was the head of the Honse of Timàür. : 

3 The chronogram ( Qy, cnt e) gives the date A.H. 980 = A.D. 
72-73. 


3 Simbhar, a famous salt lake in Rajputina, in the borders of the Fodh- 
pir and Jaipür States, lying between 26° 69’ nnd 27° 1’ N. and 74° 64’ B, 
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Quatrain, 
* Without the love of Thee the liver is filled to the brim with 

fire, 

Without the pain of longing for Thee the thorn is sunk deep 
in my brain; 

The idol-temple and the Ka'bah! alike mean naught to mo 
but infidelity. 

My concern is only with the One-ness of God;" 


When they gave him his takhallus (poetical name) he recited 
these few couplets :— 
“O thou who sippest sharbat, visit the assembly of us who 
drink the lees! 
For our livers supply us with roast-meat, and the wine- 
cup is filled with our heart's blood. 
` Ib is shamefal for men to make mention of soul or heart in 
the case of love, 
But our hearts are like congealed blood and our souls are 
like the bitter blast. | 
T'ausani? give rein to the steed of desire in the field of love. 
Thou shalt safely attain thy desire with Akbar for thy 
guide." 
Since a Hindü? had so much poetic genius and ecstatic feel- 
ing * I have recorded these verses, 


XXVII. 


He waa sister's son to Maulana Nargisi, and, in accordance with 
the saying, “the true son resembles his maternal uncle,” he was 
distinguished by ‘his wit and the strength of his intellect. He 


Tazarvi OP ABHAR. 


L The temple or Makkah. 

2 Tausan signifies a fiery steed. The appositeness of the metaphor in this 
verse is apparent. 

3 The author's bigotry would not allow him to regard a Hindi who dis- 
played poetic or religions fervour otherwise than as 8 freak of natnre, 

+ odin, Both MSS, have sdla which is meaningless. The reading in 
the text ig undoubtedly correct. 
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came from Turkey to India in the days of Bairam Khàn's supre- 
macy, and profited much by his generosity. He was captured in 
the battle fought beneath the mountains! by Ataga Khan, and was 
by him paraded before the emperor, as the chief of his gifts, with 
the banner of the eighth Imam, 'Ali-ur-Rizà? (may God accept 
him). He was very favourably received by the emperor. He 
composed his treatise on Beauty and Yasuf for Yasof Muhammad 
Khan,3 the son of Ataga Khàn. The opening couplet of the poem 
is as follows ;— 

“In the name of Him to whom the face of foe and friend 

Is turned, in which direction soever He may be," 


He composed some verses descriptive of the members of the 
beloved, among which ave the following couplets :— 
“ Her face is a mirror, her neck is a shaft of ivory, 
Those who are in face like the fairies desire that mirror ; 
The palm of her hand is, like the sun, a mirror of light, . 
The fingers of that houri are the rays of the sun 
To the eye of understanding tho parting of the hair of that 
Sweet-lipped maid ‘ 
Is a meteor resplendent jn the heart of the night. 
Nay, | erred in describing itasa meteor, 


Rather is it a stream of fair water traversing a garden of 
hyacinths. 


1 This was the battle fought in a.p 1560 in the Jalandhar Diab between 
the imperial troops ander the command of Shama-ud-din Muhammad, Ataga 


Khan, aud Bairam Khan, in which the latter was defeated, Vide vol. ii, text, 
p. 40. 


2 Bairam Khan, a Shi'ah, 
Shi‘ahs before his troops. 

3 Yüsuf Muhammad Khan, the eldest son of Ata 
Muhammad), was the foster-brother of Akbar. 
age when he distinguished himself i 
Ain-i-Akbari, trans, Blochmann, vol. i, p. 323. 
in A.D. 1566, at. the age of eighteen. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 84. 

* In this simile the poet compares the white parting with a meteor and 
the hair with the blackness of night, and in the simile in the following 


evuplet he ecmpares the former with u sparkling stream and. the latter with 
# garden of dark hyacinths, 


displayed the bannera of the Imám& of the 


ga Khan (Shams.nd-din 


He died of excessive drinking 
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Desire fails! in its hope of reaching her navel, 203 
Remaining for ever in the pit of despair. 

Desire ever hovers round abont her, 

Like.the thirsty quarry round about the well. 
Above her nose is the palm-tree of our desire. 

Her arched eyebrows stained with dye: 

"There grow, in spite of nature's rule, 

Two lily petals from a wild rose sprig. . 

Tn the eye of that light of my eyes 

There appears, as it were, a drop of dew on n rose. 
Qircumdant pudendum margaritae iilius intemeratae, 
Lunae velut crescentes duae. 

Lu grace she excels the lily bud, _, 

Tongue placed in palate and lip on lip. 


He has written in reply to the Dihnāma of ‘Imad a mugnavi 
in which the following couplets occur: — 
* From regret for thy moist? ruby lip 
And from separation from thy curled looks f 
His (the lover's) weak body has dwindled to a hair, 
In his body there remains no place for his soul. 
From vexation and grief his heart is melted to blood, 
He drinks his own blood and draws no breath," 


Iu a description of the morning he has written :— 
“ The ashes of the morning have gone on the breeze, 
Fire has caught the cotton of the morning." 3 


Couplets. 
“ When my head droops on my knees in separation from that 
faithless one, 
L The words are daot Dy " hope is severed,” and there is a reference, 
which caunot be well reproduced in translation, to the cutting of the um- 


ilieal cord. . . . . 
ee “resplendent,” “of fine water." The epithet is applicable alike to 


a jewel or to a moist lip. D. iere 
^ That is to. suy, the cool whitouess of the morning has been dispe: 


by the fierce rays of the aun, 
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My body is reduced to a heap of ashes by my burning 
heart.” ` ' 


" When her cruel sword is raised like a banner to slay me 
I make my-complaint of-her cruelty, my excuse for falling 
ab her feet; 


For her sake I cheerfully endured the cruelty of the world, 
not knowing | 


How little trust could be placed in her tenderness and 
faith." 


"In truth the quiltings:of the patched woollen robe of 


poverty 
Bind upon the hands and feet of avarice the chains of con- 
tentment.” I 
“ Love's mendicant laughs at the ermine of royalty, - 


As he comes forth from love's furnace smeared with ashes.” 


“ The dust of existence has gone on the breeze, bnt still from 
moisture of tears 


The feet of Thy humble lovers remain in the mire.” 


“The sword of thine eyelashes came as a boon to me when 
I was beside myself, 
When I came to myself 1 had a hundred wounds on my 
soul.” 
By the emperor's order he wrote the following verses, descrip- 
tive of an elephant :— 
* From the dust of the road of the emperor whose throne is 
the sky, : 


He seatters ambergris on himself by way of perfume. 

The constellation of the Eagle appears on his head, without 
exaggeration, 

Like a midge on the summit of the mountains of Caucasus: 

When his body is encircled with its golden chain 

The milky way aud the heaveus come into view. 
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When he is distressed by the heat of the sun 

He pours water over himself like a fountain. 

Damsels of fairy form and moon-like countenance 

Sit, by the emperor's command, on the throne which he 
bears. . 

They sit there ever in their entrancing beauty 

For verily the mountains of Caucasus are a meet resting- 
place for fairies.” 


One night in the year H, 975 ! robbers put him to death with 


cruel sword, and he was buried in the building which he had 
erected for himself in Agra. 


XXVII. Tague? oe KASHAN.’ 


He came two or three times to India and left the country again, 
and now in these days he has returned and attempts to seduce 
men to heresy, and invites them to join the sect of the Basükh- 


wanis.? He has persuaded Shaikh Abn."lFazl that he is an 206 


1 a.p. 1567-68. 

2 Vide Ain-i-Akbari, trans, Blochmann, vol. i, pp. 696—598, 

3 A city of ‘Irig-i-Ajam. 

4 The followers of Mahmüd of Basákhwán, a village in Gilan. The sect 
waa also styled Mabmüdiy yah, Wahidiyyah, Nuqtawiyyah, or Umani, Mab- 
mid styled himself Shakhe-i- Wahid, or “the individual," and professed to 
be the Imam Mahdi, whose appearance on enrth ushers in the end of 
the world, He lived in aH. 800 (A D. 1997-08) in the daya of the Amir 
Taimür, and had many followers in Persia, but the sect was there extin- 
guished by Shah ‘Abbiis I. 

Mahmiid pressed into hia service a verse of the Qur'in, Sur. xvii, 81. 

P 
rane MAL BBS e 
t Peradventure thy Lord will raise thee to an hononrable station." 

He maintained that £he human body had, since ita creation, been advanc- 
ing in purity, and that, on its reaching a higher degree of perfection. 
* Mahmüd' would arise, as indicated in the passage from the Qur’dn, and 
with his appearance the dispensation of Muhammad would come to an end, 
He tanght the transmigration of sonts, and said that the beginning of every- 
thing was the nugtak-i-khak, or ‘earth atom’ from which the vegetables, 
and from these the animals, arose. The term nugfah-i-khák gave riso to the 
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infallible spiritual guide and by his means has been enabled to 
present to the Khalifah of the age an ode, the object of which 
was to ask the emperor why he did not devote himself to the over- 
throwing of the self-styled orthodox, so that truth might be 
confirmed in its central position and pure monotheism might be 
established. He also dedicated to Shaikh Abu-'l-Fazl a treatise 
after manner.of the Nugtawi sect, and their manner a of writing 
the letters, all of which is hypocrisy and dissimulation? and 
compnrison of the numbers of the letters, and Hakim *Ain-ul-Mulk 
discovered that the sum of the letters in the word Tashbihi was 
the same as in the word Tazrigi? “ the hypocrite” ; and the rest 
of his revelations may be estimated in the same manner. Tash- 
bihi wrote a dīvān, and the following few verses are among his 
ravings :— : 
" For once, O dust of the graveyard, plume thyself on thy 
fertility, 


For thou bearest in the tomb a corpse like me killed by that 
hand and dagger.” 


“Wear those garments of whatever colour pleaseth thee, 
For I recognize the majesty of that graceful form,” 


— 


“ The two hands of this world and of that world are naught, 


The ring is in thy hand,* both the ring and the hand are 
naught.” . 


name Nugfawi, Vide Ain-i- Akbori, ‘trang, 
and Bndàoni, text, vol. Hi, pp, 246—248. 


! That is to say singly, and not in words, 


is as afterwards app 
, at n t d ppears, 
(99.5? a word coined by Badüoni, who forms an Arabic verbal noun from 


the Persian word dy}. He also uses this word in vol, ii, p. 247. 


Blochmann, i, pp. 177, 452, 463. 


à . 
The numerical values of the letters in the two words are— 


400- 800424 10454 102727; and 
400 + 7 4200 + 104 100+ 10 = 727, 
* Possibly a reference to the 


game of kaca-bazi, in-which 
to guess in which of the other's h i mer one player Has 


ands a ring is hidden. 
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At the time when I was writing this hasty compilation he 
gave into my hand, in the presence of Shaikh Abi-’l-Fazl, a 
treatise on Mahmüd of Basikhwan, the preface of which was as 
follows :— 

“O God! who art. praiseworthy (Makmad) in all Thy doings, 
I call upon Thee for help, on Thee of whom it is said, ‘There is 
no God but He.’ Praise be to God whose mercies are visible in 
all His works, who has shown the existence of all His works. 
From Him are their * *. He knows Himself, but we do not 
know ourselves, nor Him. He is an existence not existing except 
through Himself, and a place of existence independent of others; 


and He is the most merciful. Question :--~What is that which is 206 


called ‘Nature’? “Answer:— That which is called ‘Nature’ ia 
God.” 

Dirt in his mouth, for daring to write such atuff! The point 
of all this lying is ‘the four nugfahs. At the end of the 
treatise I saw, in his own writing, “This has been frequently 
written with reference to the Persian, the infallible religious 
guide, T, b, à, r, ‘a, li, a, k, r, b, lt, ash, b, i, h, 1, Anavi, Ukhravi, 
Sahib Magüm (the representative)? And the rest was after the 
same fashion. We flee to God for refuge from such unbelief ! 


XXIX. Tagt-up-pint® or SuüsHTAR. 


He has recently entered the imperial service and is well versed 
both in those sciences which call for the exercise of the reason- 
ing faculty and in traditional knowledge. He is well acquainted 
with poetry and has poetic genius. The following couplets are 
his ;— 

1 One word is unintelligible in the text. The word is given as pee 
with a variant gehe 

2 The text seems to be corrupt, I have bransliterated the letters and 
words appearing in the text and in MSS. (A) and (B). Mr. Blochmann 
(trans. Aini-Akbari, i, 547 n.) makes the letters road “Mir ‘Ali: Akbar 
"Taghbibi, the Amini, the lest, the representative,” and hia reading appears 
to be a good one, though it ia not that of the text. 

$ Otherwise known sa Mullà Tagiya. In the Tubagat-i-Akbare ho ie styled 
Taqi Muhammad. He is represented &8 a disciple of Akbars ' Divine 
Faith,” Vide Ain-i-Akbari trans, Bloohmann, i. 618. 
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“Tf T be not enabled to steal a glance at Thy face, 
I can at least fill my mouth with sweetness by thinking ou 
Thy lip: 
If Thon hast planted me like a herb on tho earth, 
Where shall I find the hand and the heart that will enable 
me to end my earthly pilgrimage ?” 

He is at present employed, by the emperor’s command, in 
turning the Shahnama into prose, or in other words in converting 
fine linen into sackcloth, or in unravelling a. rope to make 
oakum. 

XXX. §Ani KHAN! or Heri. 


He is one of the @mirs who have been long in the imperial 
service, and is well known for his ability, scientific knowledge, 
and wit, If anybody were praised to him for his learning and 
accomplishments ho would at onee say to bim, “ My love and 
friendship are conditional on this, that you pay no heed to what 
the base and vulgar say of me, for such people are a hindrance to 

207 friendship and a cause of strife.’ His verses are, as ib were, 
disconnected fragments of chaff, but he has nevertheless com- 
pleted a divin, 

“O thou whose practice is to vex mo, and whose rule of 
conduct is injustice ! 
T cry ont against this injustice and against this rule.” 


Pass by this bitterness, for in this tardy world no one who 
ill-treats the poor prospers," 


“A rival is on the road to salute thee, 
O God! Grant that he leave not the road with his life.” 


l He was born at Herat and belonged fio the Arlgt clan, According to 
the Akbarndma (i, 879) Maulàni Sini, ‘who is now called Sani Khan, was 
in the service of Mirza Hindāl; bnt after the Miraa’s death (Nov. 20, 1651) 
he was received by Humáyün into his service. He served in the wars with 
Khan Zaman. Vide Ain-i-Akbari, trang, Blochniann, i. 476. According to 
the Fabaqat-i-Akbari Gini Khan was a low fellow who was originally & 
qalandar and eventually rose to be an amir. 


Quatrain. 


“E have suffered from separation as even Jacob! never 
suffered, 
I have suffered for love what even Majnün never suffered, 
This calamity which thine absence has brought upon me 
Was never dreamt of by Farhad nor heard of by Vémia.” 


His name is ‘Ali Akbar and he has made the fact that. he 
bears the same name as the emperor, an excuse for addressing to 
him treatises on heresy, in which, agreeably to the system of the 
Nugtawis, he sets forth both the emperor and himself as that 
promised person who was to appear, in accordance with the 
numerical values of the letters composing the word ghakhs, in 
the year u. 990,4 and he quotes the words of Mahmüd ia support 
of this yiew:—the curse of God be upon them all! He has 
versiüed the Kafiyyah5 and a treatise on Süfi-ism, in which 
occurs the following ridiculous couplet® which is made to sean 
merely by filling in vowels :— 


joes Aelio ped pms ed sod 
He has apparently, at the latter end of his life, vepented of 


poetry. 
XXXI. Sanit? or Magnap. 


His name is Khwaja Husain. Before he came to India the 208 
great’ men of his country used secretly to assemble ab social 


1 Scil. in his separation from Joseph. Majnün, Farhàd and Vamiq were 
famous lovers. . 

2 See the note on page—. 

3 A person.” Tho namerioal values of the letters are 800 +600 4 90m 
990. | 

* ap. 1582. 

5 Al kéfiyyot fien-nahw. (liber suficiens) by Shaikh Jamil-nd-din Abi 
‘Umar ‘Uthman bin ‘Umr, commonly known as ibn-ul-Hajib. A famous 
work on Arabic Grammar, & full account of which, and ils various come 
mentaries, is given in Haji Khalifah, 9707, The author died in asi. G46 e 
AD. 1248.49. Vide Bad&oni, vol i. trans, Ranking, pp. 428 oud A65 and 
notes, 

4 Bic, but a hemiatich only is quoted. 

7 Sani’i waa the son of Ghiyfg-ud-din Muhammad of Maghhed, The 
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gatherings to consider and discuss even one couplet by him, and 


in each gathering his verses were read by way of good augury, 
and all agreed, both with tongue and pen, in his pre-eminence 
in poesy, and. recorded their opinions. Since his arrival in 
India all his poetic fancy has been frozen by envy, and he is 
fallen into the corner of neglect and become. the target for a 
hundred shafts of criticism, and wanders distracted in the way 
of the vulgar. His divün is well known and contains a good 
magnaei, although it is for the most part pointless, and its style 
is not comparable with that of his loftier odes, He has, how- 
ever, w poetic nature, and in all subjects save unity, preaching 
advice, and direction he has wonderful aptitude. I quote these 
few couplets as a memorial of him :— 
“Such grace rains down from her from head to foot, 
That one could aweep grace out of her bed.” 


The idea expressed in this couplet, however, very closely 
resembles that in the couplet of the master-poet : 


* She causes blandishments to spring from the ground, she 
scatters grace in the air Í 


By means of her graceful gait and her Sweet foot on the 
earth." ` 


“If, for example, thou sittest 1 behind a mirror, a person 


Standing before it sees his own image with the face 
reversed." 3 
author of the Atashkada-i-dzar Says of his poems, "either no 
stands the meaning of his verses, or his verses have no mesi" The 
criticism appeara to be just. ` Sun&'i, having offended Shah mit Sata, 1 u 
by presenting to him an ode on his accession which contained mo m ti 
of. his namo, fled to India and was wel! received at court. He died “at 
Liher in an. 1000 (a.D. 1591-92), Aba-l-Paiz Faizi Akbar pon 
laureate, and brother of Abü-l-Fazl, was San&'i's pupil. Yide EC i. - 
i trans. Blochmann, p. 549, n. 6, and p. 563. ` ` Pendhor 
1 "i MS. (A) has wv, a meaningless word which has a, 

helped to puzzle the editor of the text, ey 


2 Wr Invi 
Mr. Blochmann (An-i-Akbari trans. i, 564) says of this passage, ‘ Thi 
s m 
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* I shed so much grief abroad from my house 
That the difficulties of my house are from without the 
door.” 
In describing an ambassador he says :— 
« Like the sun in the sky thou hast traversed the world, 
Like sleep thou art welcome to all eyes. 
The aun, perchance, is but a distillation from thy hand, 
Which washes the whole world with one drop of water, 
Such blackness has overspread that tribe whose fate is 
dominated by Saturn that if, for example, 
Each hair on their bodies became a candle, 
The sight of man would ‘not be able to distinguish their 
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faces,! 
The sound of their shoes would snatch Venus away from 


life, 

Their hideous voices reach not the understanding, 

-Their gait is like fire, their speech is like war, 

‘Phe sight of them is punishment and their voice is a 
brazen trumpet. ` 

Jf a thought of them passes through the mind of the 
web-nurge 

The child from fear desists from sucking." 2 


“< O thou! from the splendour of the fair candle of whose 

face the mirror is illumined, 

From whose reflection the mirror seems to cherish a soul, 

Place not the mirror before thee for the sake of seeing 
thyself, 

Reflect rather on my condition and look not in the glass. 

Fire has burst iuto fame in.my heart, like its reflection in 
a mirror, 


verse ia unintelligible to me? I have translated it as it stands, bat it seem s 


to have no meaning. 
1 The meaning of these verses is obscure. 
3 The author has, unfortunately, not said to whom these descriptiv® 


- verses apply. 
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Since the sunlight of thy face has been reflected in every 
mirror. 

Tf the burning blast of thy wrath should. break into flame, 

It will see its reflection in every mirror." 


Tue Sone ov THE CurngAnkR, 


“Come, my heart, to the wine-shop of the people of the 

Secrot, . i 

Drink of-the cup of truth which melts outward semblance ; 

So free thyself from the outward form 

That thou mayst, like the fairy, become invisible to vulgar 
eyes, 

Perchance the desire of that guide shall seize thee 

So that thou mayst obtain a place in the street of the 
wine-shops. . 

Bring me,! cupbearer, that candle which lies in privacy, 

Which is hidden, like the hand of Moses,* in his sleeve: 

Give it into my hand and thus make my hand resplendent 

That in its light I may stretch forth my hand to perform 
miracles. : . 

Come, O cupbearer, and for the sake of the drunken 
debanchees . ` 

Stretch forth thy Band to shed the blood of the bottle, 

Look to the circulation of the bottle and reck 8 not of 
punishment. ` 


1 Literally ‘come,’ See the author's criticism below. 


% The reference is to Exodus iv, 6, 7, and to the Qur'an Sūrah xxvii 


12. 


cee Fue eor , bree 


skón g'g Es d afo Ua 5 


A 4 f e, ñ p bens 
] stay D $F od 
ul zu ed gh ye or 
were “ç. 
$3 b epo 
PE; E 
** Moreover, pat thy haud into thy bosom ; it shall come forth white withe 
cut hurt: this shall be one among the nine aigne unto Pharaoh and hia 
people.” 
8 The text and MS. (B) have Qro, $e. "inquire not,” “ have no anxiety 


for" MB. (A) has (yes, U fear not.” 
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For in times of famine it becomes lawful to drink blood. 
Give me, O cupbearer, that amber of existence 

That by means of its attraction I may ascend 

And may pitch my tent above this lowly place, 

And, like ambition, may seb my foot on whatever is ! 
Bring me, O eupbearer, that warm-blooded wine 

Which increases love in my heart.” 


This “Song of the Cupbearer” clearly contains many vul- 
garisms, for everywhere he has used “come” in the sense of 
“bring,” and he has reproduced the expressions used by masters 
of poetry on the same subject, forgetting that their expres- 
sions are used in brief fragments, of which the second couplet is 
dependent ! on the first. 


In his ode on the sun the following couplet occurs :— 


“The sun's reflection makes manifest in water the properties 
of oil 


When he makes of the dust of his worth a crown," 8 


He has written odes on sublime subjects, but in a mean style, 
and to him the proverb applies :— 


“ Their houses are lofty, their spirit is low, 
O Lord! make these two things equal.” 8 


XXXII. Jupi'rs 211 


He is Mir Sayyid ‘Ahi, the painter, a versatile man, each page 
of whose paintings is a masterpiece, and who may be described 

1 aipiga.. The word is in neither MS., but has been correctly supplied in 
the text, PEE 

2 This ig s literal translation of the couplet, to which the criticism in the 
Ataghkada-i-dzar applies. The “orown of dust" ig probably a reference 
to the sunbeam, . 

3 ie., * either bring down their hoases or raise their spirit.” 

4 Mir Sayyid ‘Ali of Tabriz, whose poetical name was Jud8'i, was more 
famous as a painter than s4 a poet, He is mentioned in the Ain-t-Akbart 
(trans. Blochmann, i, 107),.as the first of the court painters. of him Abü-l- 
Fegl says, " Among the forerunners on the high road of art I may mention 
first Mir Sayyid ‘Ali of Tabriz, He learned the orb from his father. From 
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as a second Mani! in India. The story of Amir Hamzah in 
sixteen ? volumes was illuminated amd completed under his 
supervision. Hach volume of it fills a box, and each page of it 
mensures a yard wide by a yard long, and on each page is a 
picture. 
He has completed a divón, in which the following verses 
occur — 
“Aa the morning broke the thorn boasted of its fellowship 
with the rose 
And thus pierced with its nail the broken heart of the 
nightingale.” 


“The beauty of idols is the Ka‘bah to which J journey ; 
love is the desert by the way, 
The railing of rivals? is the acabia thorn of that desert.” 


“From head to foot we are covered with swellings from the. 


wounds of love for thee, 


ihe time of his introduction at court the ray of royal favour has shone 
upon him. He has made himself famous iu his art and has mot with much 
success.” 

) Judas father was Mir Mangür, and Jad&'i himself had the title of 
Nadir-ul-Mulk. Badáoni does not mention the accusation of theft which 
has been brought against the poet. Ho is said to have stolen the poems 
of Mir Ashki of Qam (vide supra no. XI). The number of his verses 
exceeded 10,000, and when on his death-bed he handed them over to Juda? 
to arrange. Judā'i is said to have published in hia awn name whatever ho 
thought good and to have thrown the remainder into water, Mulla Tariqt 
of Siva (vide infra no. LXXTX) has written an epigram on this subject :— 

PE car Io iA y aye l rd 
Aia S silo ty pa ilya Jh 74 aile Ty ai 

“Thon hast slain the disappointed Ashki, my mind is lost in wonderment 
at the concealment of thy crime, With thee remained four divéns of his 
and what remains of thy poems is his," Vide Ain-i-Akbar?, trans, Bloch- 
mann, i, 598, n. 3, 

2 Twelve, according to the Zin-i-Akburi, (Trans, Blochmann, i, 108). 

3 The Atashkada-i-Azari and ‘Taqi's Tazkirah mention another Jadi’i, of 
Sava. 
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We are the merchants of love aud these wounds are our 
merchandise." 


“Tam a quarry half-slaughtered, fallen far from the street 
of the Friend, 

I stumble along on my way striving to see the face of the 

Friend.” 


“I wished to describe my circumstances to that ill-natured 
one, 
She is ever m company with others, what shall I say to 
her ? 
XXXI. Jazm 


His name is Paádshàh Quli, and he is the son of Shah Quli 
Khan Náranji? He has a poetic? turn of mind. The following 
verses are excerpts from his works:— 

“Such sweetness has the Beauty which knows no beginning 
conferred on the lovely, 
That Iove reaches » stage a& which it gladly relinquishes 919 
life," 


“See the extent of my jealousy. From love's madness I 
come to myself 
Tf any one perceives that my speech is of the beloved." 


* "Thou art the unrestrained hunter and I am the (wounded) 
quarry 
Which the hunter, from excess of cruelty, neglects to kill." 


l Vide din-i-Akbari, trans. Blochmann, i, 480, 596. 

2 Abü-l-Fazl says that Shah Qali was a Kurd from near Baghdad. He was 
an old servant of Humüyün. In the first year of Akbar's reign he served 
under Khizr Khén in the Panjib. He was much attached to Bairim. In 
the eleventh year he waa sent to Garha when Mahdi Qasim Khan had, 
without permission, left thet province for Makkah. In the Tubagat.i. 
Akbar he is described as a commander of 1,000, Vide Ain-i-Akbari, trans, 
Blochmann, i, 480. 

3 The text has, incorrectly, på». Both MSS. havo xi» which is correct, 
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“Thou art one who hast not experienced the delicious 
torment of the night of separation, i 
Nor seen thyself shrinking from (the fierce delight of) the 
day of reunion. | 
The thorn of reproach has not detained thy skirt, 


Thou hast not seen thyself with thy head drooping on thy 
breast like a bud. 


Never has thy love been constant, 


Thou hast not felt the sweet anguish of the beloved's 
neglect ; 


With no one hast thou held discourse of love, 
Thou hast a heart which has nothing to regret.” 


“My heart, at the sight of another in the arms of the be- 
loved, is like the bird 


Which the school-boy, from fear of the master, suddenly 
releases." 


“ Now that, after an age, my eye falls on the ravisher of my 
heart 


The veil of shame falls between us, so that I cannot sce 
her face." 


“Tam not one to tell my tale to a messenger, 


Or to base pretensions on what a messenger may say." 


* 


* From one glance of thine in the assembly of me and my 
friends 


213 What quarrels had we-not among ourselves ? " 


His father, Shih Quli Khan, composed ! the following quat- 


rain :—- 


l In the Ain-i-Akbari (trans, Blochmann, i, 696) this quatrain. is ascribed 
to Jazbi himself. 
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“ Sometimes I break my vow of repentance and sometimes 
° the wine-bottle, 


Once, twice, incessantly I break my flute. 
O Lord, deliver me from the evil promptings of my spirit! 
How often shall I repent and again break my vow. of 
repentance ? " 
Praised be God! Even a clod has broken into flame. 
One day after the return from the journey to Patna! Jazbi, 


Qàzi Shams-ud-din Qazvini, and some other poets, began to argue 


about a couplet of Husain San&'i'e, viz. :— 
“ If, for example, thou sittest behind a mirror, a person 


Standing before it sees his own image with the face 
reversed,” à 


When I drew near to them they asked me the meaning of the 
couplet which formed the subject of discussion. I replied, * Such 
is the state of things nowadays that it is impossible to draw 
any distinction between the poetry of one's friends and (the 
actions of) Tital.”® Now this Tital, who lived in the days of 
Sultan Husain Mirzà Darhari,* was a wag5 and a linguist, w 
man of disguises, who used to go into social assemblies and 
into colleges clad in the turban, the clothes, and the trappings of 
a learned man and accompanied by a body af pupils, He would 
first introduce his theses and discuss them in a very orderly 
manner, thus making himself attractive to all present, He 
would next introduce sophistries confused with meaningless 
arguments, until even the most learned doctors were thrown into 
perplexity. 


L In October, 1574. Vide vol. ii, text, pp. 179—-184, 


2 Vide p. 288 and note (2). Contemporary poets seem to have been as 
much puzzled over this verse as I am, 


8 JS usually signifies * deceit” or “ flattery,” bat it is clear, from what 
follows, that the author is referring to a man so named, or nicknamed. 


4 Ido not understand this epithet, Sultan Husain Mirzi was the king 
of Khnrásan, of the house of Timir. 


5 nd Qe. The text wrongly omits the word Q which 
appears in both MSS. 
6 mu “who or what turns, changes, or reverses,” 
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214. 
1 XXXIV. JAMILI ov Kinet, 
n is the son of Shaikh Jalal, Wésil, who was the deputy of 
Shaikh Mubammad Ghang,' and took great delight in the ecstatic 
songs and dances of darvishes. Jamili, though he has very little 
[5 the ecstatic piety of his father, is yet not without a love of 
learning and poetio taste, although he has written some ridicu 
lous ? verses, : f 
The following verses are extracted from his works :— 
“Whenever I think on the rose of thy face, 
Like the broken-hearted nightingale I utter lamentations. 
If the joy of union with thee has never been my lot, | 


I ans at least, indulge my heart with grief for the want of 
thee.” 


— 


“Since her ringlets have led me into love's madness, 
: ° u 
My distracted heart is bound in the bonds of that mad- 
ness," 
He has written an ode in praise of Qasim 
chandler; 
occurs :— 


š s ‘Ali Khan, the corn- 
governor of Kalpi, in the course of which this couplet 


“ To connect thee with the race of Khana (nobles) 
Is most revolting and most unfit,” 


This couplet also is attributed to him, but God WB w 
‘hi t t 
i P : , knows whether 


“The mouse of my heart, i i 
» which I nourished wi 
drawn from my liver, cr with blood 
Has been suddenly seized by the cat'of love, 
Pierced by hor teeth, and carried of.” 8 
His elder brother, Shaikh Fazil, 


was a wonderf i 
scholar, and has written some fine poet: “The ae 


ry in Arabic. The follow- 
L Vide pp, 6—10. 
2 Or, perhaps, in a good senge, “ 
8 This couplet, and that which 
author meant by attributing 


comic" or “ humorous,” 


precedes it, raise a doubt as to what the 


exo aŠ to th 
nean 3 o the poet, One of t 
couplets is witty aud the other is ridiculons sees 
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ing is the opening couplet of an ode which he wrote in answer 
to an ode by Mu‘in-ud-din Tantarani :— 
O beautiful of face, my face, from days of old, has declined, 
My soul has descended to the pit and tears have followed 
like running water. 


One day he recited this couplet, and as both he and his 
respected brother have very sallow complexions I said, “In this 
opening couplet you have evidently addressed your younger 
brother.” This quip was very well received. The opening 
couplet of the original ode, which was answered, is :— 

“ O thou of easy circumstances, sure thou hast thrown my 
affairs into confusion, 
Thou hast disturbed my heart by thine absence and it is, 
in.a decline owing to ita palpitation.” ! 


And Shaikh Fazil has written on Faizi's commentary? an 215 


essay in Arabic, in prose aud verse, which furnishes sufficient 


` proof of his great-learning. At the present time both brothers 


have set out from Láhor for their native place. If, in the 
course of following the object which they have in view, which 
is a review of all the Imams of India, they do not slay one 
another utterly, it will be a wonder. 


XXXV. Oris 


He is Shaikh Husain the Safi, whose native place is Dibli, 
and as he isa disciple of Shaikh Salim Cishti* he has chosen 


1 ‘This is the opening couplet of a qasidah by Tantarani, 

2 Probably the Sawāți-ul-ilhäm (‘rays of inspiration’). As Faizi has 
been careful, in this book, to use no words containing & dotted letter the 
work is probably more of interest as a feat of intellectual gymnastics than 
of value as a theological treatise. Vide Ain-i-Akbavi, trans, Blochmann, 
i, 649. 

8 The Tabagét-i-Akbari contains the following notice of Cishti :—~ 
“ Shaikh Cighti of Dili, whose name was Hasan (probably a misreading 
for Hnsain) was one of the disciples of Shaikh Salim Cighti. He used to 
wear the garb of a Süfi and passed his days in religious ecstasy. 

+ Vide pp. 18—27. ‘The text has “ Shaikh Islim,” but “Balim” is 
correct. 


thi . 
his poetical name. He was one of the Süfi members of th 
` e 


monastery at Fathpūr, otherwise known as Sikri y 
composed a divàn and is the author of several work pu" 
which is “ The Book of the Heart and the Soul” iom i versa. 
but in an Indiàn style, and since its pur 
of the.book “ Beauty and the Heart,” 
‘Ali Shir! has displayed his verbosity, 
one’s tongue with the mention of it. | 

Perhaps this opening couplet 
thousands of couplet: 
mention :— 


written in verse, 
port is the same as that 
in which the master Mir 
it would bea pity to soil 


is the only one of s 
° 1 everal 
8 written by Cishti which is ‘worthy of 


it H ; 
Such love has Qais? for the peacock’s feather 
That it would seem that he believes its e 


print.of Laila’s camel.” Tene be the foot. 


XXXVI, JAAR.’ 


He is a Sayyid of Hira ' 
t and has good t: i 
a ay i Ë aste in poetry and in 
e composition of enigmas. He was the chief paymaste of 
ee ee and has written an ode and composed an enig ý 
icated to Mirza ‘Aziz Kūka,’ containing a list of his titles 
8 S 


d : . 
and prayers for his long life and prosperity. The following fi 
ew 


couplets are selected from his poems :— 


l Amir ‘Ali Shir wa š n Hu: Khnnši 
Sh 8 the vazir of Saulta; Husai: irzà nrisün. 
t was Z t: sain Mirza, king of igh 
ot ne pense of Timür (a.p. 1470—1505) and was the patron of the poet 
Jémi, I have not seen a copy of his book, or of Cishti’s, but from the vay 
y 


in which the author apeaks of them they were prooably books on Sëfr-ism 
i £ thi biy b Sfi 


ais, usually known by his epithet oj &jnün, “ the ve 
2 Q: 1 his épithet of M. “ 
; “ the distracted by love, 


8 This poet 
Akbari. 


4 " 
; Shamsuddin Muhammad Ataga (* foster-tather 
ather of. Akbar and was a commander of five tho 
by Adham Khan, May 16, 1562. w 

i 821. 

5 Mirza ‘Aziz Kūka, Khün-i-A* 
commander of five thousand. 
326—828. 


is ; : 
is not mentioned in the Aini-Akbart nor in the Tübagát.i. 
Tabagat.i. 


*) Khan was the foster- 

sand. He was murder 

f ve th ed 

Vide Ain-i-Akbari, trans. Blochmann 
, 


yam, was the son of Ataga Khan anda 


Vide din-i.Akbari, trans. Blochmann, i 
;' i, 
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u Now that the comb has disturbed those musky locks ! 
Ah, that the wind would bear this message to thine ear!” 


“I would nob that the dust, even of musk, should settle on 216 


that cheek, 
God forbid that dust should have a piace near thy heart.” 


“The place of herbage in the garden is beneath the foot of 


the rose, 
Tn the garden of thy beauty? herbage has settled on the 


rose." 


XXXVII, Jamar Bea? 


He is well known as Ásaf Khün the Qazvini, and is brother's 
son to Mirz& Ghiyüg-ud-diu ‘Ali *Ásaf Khan, the late paymaster- 
in-chief. He is himself now one of the chief paymasters. Bo 


k Literally “that musky chain.” The reference im to the chain hung in 
the court of an oriental sovereign which petitioners for justice could shake 
and thus arouse the king and bring their grievances to hia notice. 

3 edn, as in both MSS. The text has waia "paradise" which 
does not svit the meaning of the verse. The reference ia to the down on 
the cheek of the beloved. 

8 Ja'far Beg was Mirza Qivim-ad-din, son of Badi'-uz-Zamin of Qazvin, 
who had been vazir of Kaghan during the reign of Shih Tehmàsp and had 
presented his son at the Persian Court. He came to India in 1677 and was 
presented to Akbar by his uncle, Mirzà Ghiyás-ud.din *Ali Agaf Khan. 
After his uncle's death he was appointed commander of two thonsand, and 
received the title of Asaf Khan. He was appointed successively Thanadar 

of Sawad (Swit), governor of Kashmir, divén-i-kul, Sabadér of Bihür and 
commander of three thousand. On Jahangir's accession he was appointed 
ataliq to Sultan Parviz and, later, Vakil and commander of five thousand. 
He accompanied Parviz to the Dakan as hig atálig and died there in A.U. 
1021 (a p. 1612) ab the age of 63. He was a man of great genius, nn 
able financier, a good accountant, a great horticuitariat, and one of the best 
poeta of bis time. He was a freo-thinker, and was one of the members of 
Akbars “divine faith." Vide Ain-i-Akbari, trang. Blochmann, i, 209, 411— 
413 et passim, Tazuk-i-Jahangirt, 108, 109 et passim, and the Tobagát-i- 
Akbari, 
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bitter is his resentment at having received no honour in. the 
days in which his uncle was influential at court, that he continues 
to show it, and to attack his uncle even now that he is dead.i 
His poetic genius is greater than that of all his contemporaries, 
but is restricted by not being exercised, owing to his love of 
pleasure and ease and the great demands made upon his time by 
official business, He is also moderately fond of learning. Had 
he been a man of one Occupation he would have enchanted the 
hearts of many of the poverty-stricken people of this time, 
which would probably have been worth to him forty. tümüns in 
cash.) (Whenever he made any considerable sum of money by 
his poetry he would squander it, )? 
* The following few couplets aro some of his ;—- 

“ My lives are cast to-day in the ways of injustice 

For wherever the beloved sets her footheads fall.” 


“ If, like tke moth, I fly distractedly around thy candle, 
O obstinate one! 
My presumptuous flight will at length land ‘me in death.” 


“Phe roses of all are despoiled by the autumn, 
But in my case both the rose-tree and the rose-garden are 
gone,” : 


“Thine affair, O Ja'far! is fallen into the fire, 


Two hnudred songsters are here not worth one sala- 
mander.” 

‘At length the day of resurrection has come for the 
reckoning of my sin, 

O, tear up the record of the sins of the people." 


1 Lit. “ He fights and quarrels even with his spirit,” 
2 Then equivalent to £120, 


3 The pasesge.in brackets ia not in the text, but has been supplied from 
the M88; 
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* What plain was this and what hunter that always brought 


down the game ? . . 
No quarry appeared in view, but received an arrow from 


him.” 


«I must write a letter concerning my grief to her who 


possesses my heart ; . se to wy love 
The grief of my heart is great, I must write to 


Lon» 
concerning it.’ 


‘If Thou art pleased with Ja‘far, with the faith which he 


holds and his heart, 
I am deputed by him to say that he free 


ly gives Thee this 
faith and heart.” ` 


“ Behold my maguanimity! A hundred leaves of the book 


È hope " 
Hove 1 torn into a hundred pieces and washed them with 


tears of blood!” 


in the en afresh, 
** A rose has now bloomed in the gard r - 
For last night the nightingale slept not till the morning 


* Since the city was too small to contain the griefs of my 


heart " 
The open plain was created for my bear . 


— 


i n ine begin, 

* All thy complaints are over, as min 
For the whole of my complaint is that I do not hear the 
` voice of thy complaint.” 

grief be in 
‘Come into her heart, O pity, and let not my grief be 


i ' ` n . H h 
vor I am deeply afflicted while she is occupied wit 


cruelty." 
39 
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“ Jafar found the way to the street of his love, 
Now he will hardly rise to his feet again." 


* She came and distracted me, and remained not for so long 
That I could make my heart acquainted with consolation.” 


XXXVIII Harvard or Tasriz.! 


He has performed the pilgrimage to Makkah. He was the 
pupil of Lisani, and has written, in reply to the book Sahw-ul. 


l In the Tubaqdt-i-Akhavi it is said that Haidari came three times from 
'Iráq to India and, having profited much by the generosity of Akbnr's 
Court, finally returned to Trag. The following is the substance of Mr, 
Blochmann’s note regarding lim, on p. 603, of his translation of vol, i, of 
the Ain-i-Akbari :— 

Haidari was three times in India, The first time he came he was young, 
and found a patron in Muhammad Qasim Khan of Nishápür. His company 
was more agreeable than his poems. ‘I'he Magnavi which he wrote iu 
imitation of Sa‘di’s Bustin is insipid, and remained unknown. Though ho 
made money in India he wrote a satirical quatrain on the country, the 
purport of which is that in a country in which two men can feast for a 
rupee. the worth of the men is not difficult to guess. On his second return 
to India he found a patron in Mirzi ‘Aziz Kika, Khiu-i-Avam, who gave 
him two thousand rupees for aa ode." Shams-nd-din Mubninmad, Ataga 
Khan, introduced him at Court, For an ode on the elephant Akbar pre- 
sented him with two thousand rupees and a horse. ‘The third time, he came 
to India he attached himself to Mirza 'Abdar-Rahim, Khankhanin, whom 
he accompanied on his expedition to Gujar&t, and received liberal presents 
for an ode on the victory of Sarkic. He returned to Küghün, the governor 
of which town, Agha Khizr Nahivandi, befriended him. As Tabriz had 
just been destroyed by the Turks of Rüm he settled in '[r&g, at a place 
called in the M88. jb which for its excellent climate and fruits had no 
equal in ‘Iriq or Khurásán. At about that time Shah ‘Abbas came to.that 
place on a hawking expedition and, having been treated with discourtesy 
by a darvish, ordered’ a general massacre of the inhabitants, which was 
happily prevented by Haidari’s influence. Haidari died at this place, be- 
loved by all, in 4 H 1002 (Ap. 1593-04), His son Samir? came.to India 
after his father's death, and was made by the Khānkhānān Mir Samin of 


his household. Ho weas also a good officer, and was killed during the wars | 


in the Dakan, when with Shàhnayáz Khan, the son of his patron. 
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Lisän (‘a slip of the tongue’) by his fellow-pupil Sharif of 
Tabriz, the Listneul-Ghaib (‘a voice from heaven") in praise of 
E s for some time in India and then left and 


isani. He wa 
an sort that he cannot 


returned, and again went away in such orb MM 
return again. 1 have seen his divin, containing about 14, 
couplets, but with very little good’ stuff i among all these. In 
an ode describing the imperial elephants he has written :— 
“They were not mounds of driven sand— 
-His elepbants, for they are in battle array; 
And, for the purpose of engulfing his foes 
They are, on every side, the billows of the ocean of cala- 
] 


mity." 
As meed for this ode the emperor ordered that a horse and a 


money reward should be given to bim, but the treasurer delayed 


in carrying out the order, and Haidari wrote this fragment :— 


«I have a difficulty, O King! I wish to present to thee a 
petition. 
My difficulty imprints on my hear 
regret. f . 
"Thou didst command silver and gold to be given to me, 
but from thy treasurer " 
It is hard to get, and yet harder not to get. 


— 


t a hundred brands of 


Some of his verses :— 
“No trust is to be placed i 
peauties of this world 
A ray of the sun settles not long on one place. 


n the love? of the moon-faced 


— 


* I. burn ever with an inward fire, such it is. 
Tam contemned everywhere, such is my miserable lot. 


1 fled T have translated literally. 

2 From the note on the preceding page it wi 
last received his reward. 

8 This isa play upon words, 


onld seem that Haidari at 


The word yg% here used, means also 


“san,” 
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219 A fragment, 
“ Haidari! Strive, like the virtuous, to the utmost 
To attain to some perfection in this world of Sorrow ; 
For to go from this world deficient in anything 
Is as though one were to leave tho bath unclean.” 


XXXIX. Hovzyt.! 
He was one of the learned men of ‘Iraq. During the dis- 
turbances at Hirāt he left that perilous place to journey towards 


India, but before he reached hig goalhe set forth for the desert 
Of non-existence. The following verses are his :— 


“Laughter comes upon me when I think on the si 
of Huzni, 
For he loves, and expects fidelity from his beloved, 


The loved one, in her ignorance, rendered fruitless my 
efforts on his behalf ; : 


And the strange thing is that he is all the more indebted 


mplicity 


to me.” 


—— 1 


"Ithrow my darvigh’s robe on the fire that thou mayest 
smell the odour of faith 


From the patched garment, every thread of which is a 
fire-worshipper's sacred thread.” 


XL. Hayir or Gtris;S 


He was a sympathetic friend, and excelled in a 


ll descriptions 
of poetry. He entered the imperial ser 


vice on the recommenda- 


i Thus described in ihe Tubagát-i- Akbari :— Mir Huzni was one of the 
learned men of his time. He was travelling from *Irüq to pay his reapects 
to the emperor, when he died." In the Ain-i-Akbari (trans, Blochmann, 
i, 565) he is thus described, * Ho was an inquiring man of & philosophioal 
turn of mind, and well acquainted with ancient poetry and chronology, He 
was free and easy and good hearted, Friendliness was stamped on his fore- 
head. He is said to have been born in Junübud, and to have been a mer- 
chant, He wag the pupil of Qàsim-i-Kübi. (See no, IL) 

? ale to^ 6 poded of gos qiio j. The line as it stands does not 
scan. We should probably read eaf for of 


3 Thus described in the Ain-i- Akbar? (i, 674), “A stream from the ocean 
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tion of Hakim Abü-'l-Fath and grew up in that service. He has . 
written a divüm and is well acquainted wi'h the poetry of the 
ancients. Although he is entirely destitute of actual learning 
he is strenuous and has a sound understanding and a well- 
balanced mind, 
The following verses are his :— 
“Watch thyself well in every word that thou utterest, 220 
Repent of a speech which gladdens no heart. 
What need hast thou of the wing of a bird? Tf the men 
of this age are employed in light talk 
Borrow the foot of the ant, and flee.” 


“God doth not accustom my tongue to the uttering of com- 


plaints, . 

May He not associate me with complaints, especially of 
thee." 

Quatrain. 

“Ever hast thou treated me with harshness,—thou art 
excused : 

Thou hast heard but the name of faithfulness,—thou art 
excused : 


Thou sayest, ‘I am falsely accused of harshness’; 
Thou hast not tried thyself,—thou art excused.” 


Quatrain. 


"So long as thou art employed in the nurture of vain’ 
desires 
Thine axe shall strike no stump but thine own foot, 


of thought passes by his honge; correctness and equity are visible on his 
forehead. Serenity and truth sre in him united; he is free from the bad 
qualities of poets.” He is said to have been born ab Rasht in Gilàn and to 
have belonged to the common people of that place. To better his circum. 
stances he went to India, was introduced by Hakim Abü-l-Fath Gilani 
(see e. iii; no, VIII) at court, got a jégir, and was liked by Akbar. He 
joined the Khankhšnán in the ware in the Dakan and lived chiefly at 
Burhünpür, where he built a villa and a masjid called after him, He was 
alive ín A.D. 1015. 
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No enemy works thee such mischief as thou workest thy- 
self, 


Thy blood is on the head of thine own imagining.” 


“We have associated with unbelievers 
But found among them no waist worthy of the sacred 


thread," : 
An ode, 
“ [ desire a house of mourning that I may shut its door on 
myself 


But my resolution has peopled it, and now I desire some 
desert spot, . 
The world is disturbed by stories of “ to-morrow ^ and 
* yesterday,” . 
: I desire some tale of the speech of my own grief. 
291 From the fields of this world, the harvest of ox and ass 
I desire no harvest nor ear of corn nor even a grain, 
I am content whether I be killed by the sword of the 
warrior of Islam or the arrow of the unbeliever, 
I thirst for my own blood and all I require is a cup. 
Hayati, sit not before me, prevent not my ravings, 
I am a lover and thou art wise, a demented companion 
is what I require.” 


XLI. Ex 


He was in Gujarāt with Mirzā Nizām-nd:din Ahmad. The 
following verses are by him :— | 


“ The message of the loved one re-opens the wound in my 
liver, 
And renews the grief of farewells and the pain of the 
journey.” 


ws i 
1 Jb; the sacred thread worn by Hindüs of the higher castes and by fire- 
worshippers. 


2The anthor of the Tabagat-i«Akbari, in which work Haya is not 
mentioned, i 
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Quatrain. 
“The lover pressed his cheek against thy door and went, 
He displayed that love which he had for thee and went 
One night, having obtained admission to the assembly 
and union with thee by a thousand stratagems, 
‘The moth opened his eyea to the candle, and went.” 


XLII. Havati.! 


His name was Yadgar, and he claimed descent from the late 
Sultan Sanjar? though in the Türikh-i-Nizami ? Mivzü Ahmad 


‘says that he was a Caghatüi. He was known for his sincerity 


and orthodoxy. He wrote a divüm. The following verses are 
his :— 
“From weeping there remains not in my liver so much 222 
moisture 
That the bird of thine arrow could wet his bill therein.” 


* Would that I could be the string of thy shift 
So that thou and I might be enclosed in one garment.” * 


“ That line of dark musk on the age of thy cheek 
Is a new revelation from on high." 


* Y constantly come behind the rival and cover his eyes in 
Sport, 
That he may have no share in the joy of beholding my 
beloved." 


“The dark mole is placed by the corner of thine eye 
Like a hunter sitting in ambush for his prey." 


1 Halati is thos briefly described in the Zin-i- Akbar? (trans, Blochmann, 
i, 595), “His name is Yadgir. He is a selfish man.” In the Tabaqat-i- 
Akbari he is described as 8 soldier by profession. d 

& The fifth son of Pir Muhammad Mirza, grandson of Amir Timür. 

3 This is the Tabagat-i-Akbar? by Mirza Nizim-ud-din Ahmad, 

4 Cf. Teunyson’s “The Miller's Danghter." 
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“ Again am I weeping for the beauty of that rose, 
To-day have I seen the rose, for I have again become the 
nightingale.” 


“ Thy ravishing lip has suffered much from fever spots, ` 
Alas that thy rose-petal has been damaged by hail.” 


Halati's father had the poetical name of Walihi. This open- 
ing couplet is by him :— . 
“The moon-of the ‘Id has shown her eyebrow, and glad. 
dened my heart, 
Thanks be to God, who has freed me from this thirty 
days’ grief.” 1 
His son, although he had the poetical name of Bagà'i, changed 
it to Rusva'i (‘the bleckguard’) on account of his unprofitable. 
ness, , He met an early death, for having, by instructions from 
his mother, given his unfortunate father poison, for some fault 
that he had committed. He was sent, by the emperor's order, from 
Kashmir to Lahor, where the Kotwal executed him. He had 
some poetic genius, and wrote the following couplet .— 
“While thy denth-dealing glance ‘is the despoiler of life 
Death looks on from afar with regret,” 
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XLII. Tae Kuydn-1-A‘gamt 


He is Ataga Khān who, when the imperial army was defeated ` 
at Jausi,? at the time when the king who had obtained forgive. 


! The thirty days' fast of Ramazin, which comes to an end on the 
appearance of the new moon of Shawwai, which nshers in the ‘Td-ul-Fitr, 

3 Shams-ud-din Muhammad Khin entered the service of K fi 
asa common soldier, For the Service rendered in saving his life Humáyün 
attached him to his service and subsequently, ‘at Amarkot, appointed his 
wife wet-norse (anaga) to the child Akbar, conferring on ‘her the title of 
Ji Ji anaga, Bhoms-ud.din remained with the young prince while Humàáyün 
waa in Persia, and received, after the emperor's restoration, £he title of 
Ataga ('fogter-father*) Khan. After Akbar's accession Ataga Khan was 
sent to Kabul to bring to India the empress-mother and the other Begams, 

8 A village on the bunks of the Ganges, where Humayiin was defeated 


Simran Mirza 
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ness,! the emperor Huméyiin, fell, like a crocodile, into the river 
Ganges, and the sun of dignity? nearly disappeared for ever 
in that boundless waste of waters, seized his hand and brought 
him from that whirlpool of calamity and from the deep waters 
of destruction to the shore of safety and security. This service 
led to his very great advancement. 

Although his dignity is too great for him to be described as a 
poet or one given to poetry, still, as he had poetic genius the 
following verses by him are quoted :— 

“ My little tear, set not thy foot forth from the house of my 
eye. 
For well-born children? leave the house but seldom," 


* If the full moon in her glory should boast o'er the sun of 
thy face 
She will at last sink down from the turquoise sky invert- 
ed.” 


by Shar Shah. Vide vol. i, trans, Ranking, pp. 459 and n. 4 and 462 and 
n, 3. Badáoni is, however, mistaken here in saying that Ataga Khan's 
service was rendered at the battle of Jausi. Humüyün was saved after 
that battle by a water-carrier named, according to Firishta, Nizàm, who ia 
said by the same anthority to have been allowed, as à reward, to occupy the 
throne for half a day. Ataga Khan saved Humayin after the battle of 
Qanauj. “The King rode off with the intention of going to the high 
ground, This action of his in itself afforded an excuse to hia men to flee, 
and a serious defeat ensued, Moreover, the king, while crossing the river 
Ganges, became separated from his horse, and, by the help of Shams-nd-din 
Muhammad of Ghazni (who eventually became the foster-father of the 
prince’s most excellent majesty, and was honoured in Hindüstün with the 
title of A“am Khan), escaped from the water and returned to Agra.” 
Vide vol. i, trans, Ranking, p. 464, Nigim-ud-din Ahmad, in the Zubagat . 
saya, * He had the title of Khün-i-A'zam, and was the foster-father of hig 
majesty. He attained to the grade of an Amir and Vakil of the empire and 
tasted the oup of martyrdom at the hands of Adham Khan.” (May 16 
1562.) 

1 That is to say, deceased. 

2 whe MS. (B) bas wis and if this reading be accepted the translation 
will be, “ his sun nearly disappeared,” etc. 

8 lagot) pye an obvious reference to num d * the pupil of the eye. 
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The following quatrain is by his son, Yüsuf Mubammad 
Khàün!:— 
“Those who walk self-satisfied in the street of desire are of 
one sort, 
The paupers of the valley of love of another. 
Those who seek aught but the pleasure of the beloved 
Differ widely from those who grieve with love.” 


XLIV, Kuansar Bro? 


He is one of the Caghatai nobles and is related to Tardi Beg 
Khan,3 who has been already mentioned. He has written a 


294 magnavi of three hundred couplets.on his own condition and con- 


taining also the praise of the emperor. He is a versatile man, 
unequalled in the art of war, in calligraphy, in poetry, in the 
composition of enigmas, in general knowledge, in the use of the 
astrolabe, in astronomy, and in handling figures. ` He is also the 
author of several. works, and he has enumerated his own ex- 


cellences in the magnavz already mentioned. In the art of music 


he collected information regarding the systems of the Persians and 


1 MS. (A) styles him, wrongly, Muhammad Yüsuf Khan. He was the 
eldest son of Ataga Khan and distinguished himself, when twelve years old, 
in the fight with Bairam Khan, and was made a Khan. When his father 
had been killed by Adham Khjin Akbar took care of him 
brother, ‘Aziz Kika. He distinguished himself 
lions of the Khin Zaman. 
at the age of eighteen. . 

2 Thas described in the Tabagát-i- Akbari ; — 
amivs of this dynasty. 


and his younger 
during the several rebel- 
He died, of excessive drinking, in 1565-66, 


* He ia one of the old Caghatai 
He was an accomplished man and excelled specially 
in’ music, He had poetic genius and wrote n well-known 
dancing girls, 

3 A noble of Humayin's court, who was faithless td his master but was 
forgiven after Hamiáyün's return from Persia, Daring the conquest of 
India Tardi Beg Khan distinguished himself aud received Mewit in jágir. 
. On Humiyün's death he rend tho Ehutbah in Akbar's name and sent the 
érown jewela to him in the Panjab. He was appointed by Akbar a com- 
mander of five thousand and: governor of Dihli On Hemü'a approach he 


evacuated Dihli after some unsuccessful fighting and on this account wag put 
to death by Bairam Khan in 1556. 


magna on 
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t 
the Indians and particularly regarding the six modes! of Hindü 
music, an undertaking which is impossible except to wealthy men 
of high rank and exalted position; and, indeed, there is now no 
trace of that information left in the land. . ; 
He had no equal in his time, These few couplets, written for 
the edification and instruction of the emperor, are excerpted from 
the magnavi already mentioned :— 
“O King! The world is a wonderful place, 
Every moment it presents some fresh spectacle. 
The revolving sky, like a deceitful juggler, 
Bogins every moment some new prank. 
From times of old there have been in the world 
Crowned kings, with armies and suites. 7 
Of those old heroes, with all their desires aud ambitions, 
There remain time-worn histories, naught else. f 
Had the prophets seen any hope of permanence in the world 
Why should they have fled from it? 
O King! the works of this world are all envy, . 
Thus is it now, and was in the past, and ever will be: 
1 these complicated affairs 
One Hon object should be to acquire a good name, the rest 
is naught. uu 
The object of this long harangue of mine is to say . 
What thou should’st do now that thy turn for sovereignty 
has arrived. 
In this age, in which the world is adorned by thy presence, 
May God be thy protector from harm! 
Tf the huma® has flown from this rose-garden 
Cast thon thy shadow on our heads, 
Since my words are without guile 
It is meet that I should offer thee-counsel. 


1 $l), The modes are Bhairav, Malav, Grang, Hindol, Vasant, Dipak, 
o. 
and Megh. uu 
2 ua A fabulous bird, supposed to fly constantly in the air without toneh- 


i omen, prognosticating a 
ing the ground, and looked upon as a bird of happy (P i 


crown to every one whom it overshadows. 
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Since I strive only for thy welfare, 
Why should I conceal from thee the words of truth P 
To all words, whether uttered by this one or that one,! 
Give ear, if they touch the root of the matter, 
It behoves a king, both in season and out of season, 
To take heed to himself and to consider both the people 
and God. ` 
The poor man’s error leads only to the loss of his bread, 
The king’s error is a calamity to the world. 
The beggar takes heed only for his gullet and his patched 
robe, 
In the king’s heart there must be thought for the people, 
Kingship is best exercised according to law, 
As the kiug's order is authenticated by his great seal. 
Since it is thy turn to exercise sovereignty, 
It is necessary for thee to exercise caution and prudence. 
Thou art as the candle, thy kingdom as the house, 
And thy people are around thee like moths, 
The mote in the sunbeam is not seen if the sun shines not, 
And where there is no candle there is no moth, 
That is to say, the livelihood of all is from thee, 
Thou art the shepherd, and thy people are the flock. 
The flock has come to thy pasture ; 
How canst thou leave the flock to wander unrestrained P 
God has appointed thee their guardian, 
The shepherd's dignity belongs to His prophets ; 
Neglect not then the practice of the prophets. 
But take heed to thyself aud also to mankind. 
A happy life is a jewel. See that thou value it properly, 
And count as gain both wealth and. dominion, 
Thou art a king with a prophet’s attributes, 
Thou art in the world for a great work. 
Justice and equity, generosity, knowledge, liberality, 
Favour and grace, humanity kindness, and faithfulness. 


i 


nan og) ‘Zaid’ or ‘Amr, proper names used by way of generalization , 
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All these thou hast by the grace of God, 

What shall I do if thou ignore thine own worth ? 

Thou ridest, laughing light-heartedly, on thy fierce ele- ^ 
phant, 

But the people lining the walls to see thee pass are weeping. 

Thou layest thy hand on the tusk of the elephant, 

But thy people take the finger of anxiety between their 
teeth : ' 

Thou layest thy hand on the elephant's trunk, 

But our sleeves are shaken free of the world. 

Thon boldly facest the raging tiger, 

While men flee on every side in terror: 

Take thou thy pleasure in the fighting of leopards 

While we in fear tear our faces with our hands and our 
nails : ` ` 

Thou withstandest unmoved the attack of the wolf, 

While all, both great and small, wonder at thee from afar : 

Thon seizest by its neck the snake that has, like the 
dragon, an arrow for its tongue, 

While the people of the world are writhing in dread : 

Thou art swimming in a boundless ocean, 

While we, washing our hands of life, stand trembling 
on its brink. 

Thon enterest the forest intent on the chase, 296 

The people stand at its margin in fear and anxiety. 

Tn one dark night thou travellest a month's journey, 

While men struggle after thee sighing for the light of a 
torch : 

Thou wanderest almost naked in the cold, 

While the people are shivering under their wrappings: 

Thou runnest, heavily clad, in the heat, 

While the people bathed in sweat, take shelter uuder a tree: 

Thou pressest onward in every direction on foot, 

While we on our horses are fainting with weariness : 

Thoa facest the warlike foe on the field of battle, 

While the army looks on from every side. 
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What favour is this, and what sympathy, 
That thou hast towards us and towards thyself P 
. This valour of thine is beyond conception, 
This bravery is ever fresh in thee. 
Although these things are doubtless a merit, 
They are, nevertheless, defect in a king 
While the king remains far removed from hurt, 
The people of his lind are in safety : 
If a king never spares himself, 
The whole world is thrown iuto confusion. [presence ; 
"We desire the world and our lives to be blessed with thy 
Withont thee what ave the world and our lives to us ? 
Khanjar, beware of prolixity, 
And weary not the king's heart: 
This speech of thine has wandered from the point, 
And the king has no need of it: 
Since he is accepted before God 
is wealth consists in devotion to business. 
His very sleep is perfect wekefulness 
Even when he wanders, it is perfect wisdom. 
The right is with him who does his duty 
And thus becomes independent of all labour.” 


When he recited this magnae; he was honoured with various 
favours. He has also composed a divin, which is well known. 
The following verses are by him :— 

* How often in her street shall my heart secretly heave sighs, 
And afterwards how often shall I lament that my life is 
leaving me?” 


“The waters have passed over my head, and my life. has gone 
on the breeze; : 
My body has become dust; yet still tbe fire of my heart 
breaks info flame.” 


At the time when the Khanzamin and Bahadur raised their 
heads as high as the star Capella in turbulence and rebellion ! 


1 ‘Ali Qali Khan received tho title of Khanzamia after defeating and 
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Khanjar Beg was confederate with them, and fled into Bengal, 


and he has probably disappeared in consequence of those dis- 
orders. 


XLV. Kausravt.! 


He is sister's son to Mirzà Qasim of Junabid.® He came to 
India after performing the pilgrimage to the Hijaz, and he is in 
the service of the emperor's eldest son? He is worthy of mention. 
The following verses are by him:— 


“The heart of Khusravi is so inflamed with the light of love 
That candles to light his tomb may be made of his bones.” 


capturing Hema at Pünipst, Babadur was his younger brother. The 
Khán-i-Zamán rendered most important services by clearing the eastern 
districts of Afgháns, and nmassed great wealth from his spoila. He was 
constantly in rebellion. He first fell into disgrace owing to a scandalous 
affair wilh Shüham Beg, who had been page to Humáyün, and was deprived 
of his mahalls. Ha then rebelled, and having defeated the Afghans under Shér 
Khin, the son of f Adii, in Jaunpür, retained the spoil for himself. At the 
end of the sixth year of his reign Akbar moved against him in person, but the 
Khünzamán submitted, and was pardoned, and his magalls in Jaunpür were 
restored to him. In the tenth. year he again’ rebelled, but was induced by 
Mun'im Khan to submit. Late in the year 1666, when Akbar marched against 
Mirz& Muhammad Hakim, the Khánzamàn rebelled again, read the Khutbah at 
Jaunpür in the name of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, and marched against 
Qinnauj' In 1567 Akbar resolved no longer to pardon the Khinzaman, 
left the Panjab, returned to Agra, and marched thence against the rebel. 
The Khánzamàn fied from Qannauj to Manikpur where his brother Bahadur 
was. The rebels were finally defeated by Akbar at Fathpir about 10 or 12 
miles 8.E. of Kara, on the Ganges, on June 9, 1567. Bahadur was captured 
and execnted and the Khanzamin was decapitated by a soldier, his head being 
brought to Akbar. it was probably after this battle that Khanjar Beg fled 
to Bengal. 

1 Called in the Āin-i- Akbari (trans. Blochmann, i, 501) Khosravi of Qain, 
a town between Yazd and Hirat, Daghistani calls him Sayyid Amir Khneravi 
and says that he excelled in music. According to the Zabagat-i.Akbari he 
wna sister's son to Mirzi Qasim of Rutndbéd (probably a misreading) and 
entered the emperor's service, in which he was honoured by the imperial. 
bounty. 

2 Otherwise Junibud and Gitnkbad, 

3 Sultan Salim, afterwards the emper t Fsbang's 
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“ The lions of the- temple of Makkah will not pollute their 
claws with my blood, 
Do thon, my companion, regale with this morsel the dogs 
of the monastery.” 1 


XLVI. Mtr Daunti 


His name is Sultan Bayazid, and his title Kàtib-ul- Mulk (t seribe 
of the kingdom’). It is probable that nobody in. Hindüstán has 
written the nasta'liq hand better than he, and he has reasonably 
good taste in poetry. At the end of his life he obtained grace to 
perform the pilgrimage of Islam. The following verses are by 
him :— 

“At times thou art in my very soul, and-at times in my 
afflicted heart, 
Such is thy levity that thon canst not remain. in one 
place.” 
An ode, 
** Had I not been pampered by union with thee, 
I had never suffered so much now from parting with thee.® 
228 The bird of my heart is burnt like a moth. Ah me! 
Would that I had never fluttered around that candle which 
illumines the night. 
. Had I not bronght blood to my eyes with the arrow of her 
eyelashes, . 
T had never become a mark for her heart-piereing arrow." 


A quatratn, 


“ Since my love has departed from my sight, 
My heart’s blood flows from my afflicted eyes. 


‘Lie. t Sinee Islám will have noue of me hahd me over to the Christians 
or the Zoroastrians, 

2 Called in the Ain-i- Akbari (trana, Blochmann, i, 103), whore he is men- 
tioned only as a calligraphist, Manlšnü Dauri, In the Tabagdt-i- Akbari he is 
thus described, Mir Danri, a calligraphist to whom the emperor gave the 
title of Kàtib-ul-Mulk. He is the author of a ditán2' He was born at 
Hirát, 

3 Cf.‘ Ae fond Kiss' by Burns. 
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She has gone from my sight but not gone from my heart, 
Nay, surely this cannot be, 
For that which goes from the sight goes from the heart,” 


One of the Mir’s pupils in calligraphy, who was also one of the 
writer's companions, was Khwaja Ibrahim Husain the Akadi} 
(may God have mercy ou him!), who was a well-born man of the 
city of Balat,? and closely related to Shaikh ° Abd-ur Rahmän the 
Balüti of Labor, who was, in his time, famed throughout the 
world as a religious leader and a follower of the saints, Khwaja 
Ibrahim Husain in the flower of his youth left this world of deceit 
for the abode of joy, to the infinite regret of his friends; and the 
writer suffered in one year, and within the space of a few days, 
the grief of losing him and the grief of losing Mirai Nizim-nd- 
din Ahmad,’ and these griefs renewed my regret for the loss of 
my old friends—a regret which grows stronger every day. 


L The Aładis were a corps of picked men corresponding to the ‘Gentlemen of 
the Lifeguards’ in the days of Charles II and James VII. Most of the clerks 
in the imperial offices and the foremen in Akbar's workshops belonged to 
this corps. According to Abül-Fag! they were called 4hadis because they 
were fit ‘for a harmonious unity, whatever meaning was attached by 
Akbar's phraso-maker to that oryptio utterance. They provided their own 
horses and were this what we call silahdgrs, and men were frequently 
selected for command from this corps d'élite, Vide Ain-i-Akbari, trans, 
Blochmann, i, passin. Akbar was ao prejudiced against the Arabic language, 
as being the sacred tongue of Iglim, that he condescendéd to tamper with 
the spelling of worda; excluding letters that were peculiar to Arabio. «gdm! 
thua became (os! in official records. - 

% In north-western Afghánistün, 

8 The author of the Tübagdt-i-Abbari aud intimate friend of the anthor, 
Badaoni (vol. fi, text 897) says, " Ho passed away from this faithless world 
at the age of 45 of a hectic fever, and carried nothing with him but a good 
name. Many of his friends and companions who had had experience of hia 
courtesy, entertuined group hopes of him, but none more than this worthless 
one, closely bound to him by s community of faith ond friendship. entirely 
disinterested so far aa worldly matters were concerned, We shed teara of 
grief and beat our breasta with the atone of despair bat sew at length no 
remedy but patience and resignation whieh are the quality of the holy and 
the practice of the pious, Regarding this culamity us the greatest of mis- 
fortunes and disasters, I took it greatly to heart, and henceforth let my heart 
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Alas, I see no remedy for my pain! 

I had some hope of union:—that is gone 

All my concerns are languishing, because 

T see that the promise of my friends is unfulfilled. 


Alas! Misfortunes have. crowded so thickly upon me that I have 
searcely the strength leftto bewailthem. But what cause is there 
for bewailing, since we are all beneath one dome and have but to 
pass behind the veil to meet once more? 

The following chronogram was composed on Khwaja Ibr&him 
Husain's death :— 

“In accordance with the command of the Ruler of the 
universe, 


In the month of Safar, Khwaja Ibrahim Husain 
Journeyed from this world of wickedness and dishonour, 
And the date of his death was found in the words, 

‘ Khwaja [brahim Husain,’”! 


XLVII Dagnuta 


He has recently come from ‘Iraq and has been appointed an 


go out no more in friendship to any person, resigning myself to the corner of 
obscurity.” 

l The sum of the letters is :—6004+641434+5414242004145410+4 
40 +8 +60 + 10 +50 =997 (a.n. 1589). 

2 [n the 4in-i-Akbari (trans. Blochmann, i, 608) Dakh!i ‘of Isfahan’ ig 
thus described, “ He iss man without selfishness and: of a reserved character. 
Though he says but little he ia a man of worth." Mr, Blochmaon discovered 
the following facts about Dakhli. - His name was Malik Ahmad, and he was 
the son of Malik-nl-Mulük Maqsüd ‘Ali, proprietor of Verkopai, twelve 
farsakhs from Tsfahin. His mother's father was the great Shaikh Abü-l- 
Qisim, who had such influence with Tahmásp that several legacies in Persia 
belonging to Makkah were transferred to him, and of other fonndations he 
was appointed Mutawalli. He thos grew rich, and obtained so great ^ 
following that people persuaded Tahmasp that he waa bent on rebellion or 
heresy. He was therefore blinded,.and afterwards lived n retired life, He 
addressed to Tahmisp a poem which procured him a pension. In hia retire- 
ment Dakhli was employed to arrange his poems and thas acquired a taste 
for poetry, and received from his grandfather the tak&alus of Dukhli, After 
attending on his maternal uncle for some time Dakhli went to Isfahan, where 
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Ahadi,! and before he attained this dignity he wrote the following 
quatrain on Sharif-i-Sarmadi? the roster-keeper, inspector of 
the Ahadis, who has an enormous moustache :— 


“This simpleton will at length become an Akadi, 
And will be asking for the felt cap 8 
In the depth of his perplexity he will, a hundred times a 
day, 


Become a sacrifice for Sarmadi's moustache.” 


XLVIH. Diwigl 


Danih is a village in the. district of Nishaptr,! where he 
passed a life of humble contentment in tilling the soil, Suddenly 
the seed of wandering was sown in his heart and he conceived a 
desire to visit India and gained no advantage from his husbandry. 
He has written most of his poetry in his own rustic dialect, but 
has also composed many odes in more polished language. He 
gave up the use of his own rustic dialect when he found that it 
could not be understood by the generality of people. One day 
a poet with the takhallus of Ulfati was playing polo, when his: 
stick flew from his hand and struck him on the nose. Danibi 
wrote the following epigram on the circumstance :— 

“So much bad verse did Ulfati recite 
That all the libertines were delighted with him. 
His polo stick by ill chance broke 
The bridge of his nose instead of his teeth.” ¢ 


They say that Qilij Khan’? was the subject of this epigram. 930 


he acquired some reputation as a poet, He came to India in AD. 1689 and 
was for tive years in Akbar’s service. In 1694-95 he went to the Dakan and 
found a patron ia the Khan Khanin, in whose serviee he wasin 1616. He 
was a good soldier. 

1 Vide p. 817, n. 1. 

2 Vide no. LXII. 

3 Worn by the Ahadis. 

4 Dünihiis not mentioned in the din-i-Akbart nor in the Tabagdt-i-Akbari. 

5 Or Nishübür, the well-known town in Khur&gán. 

6 ien that he might recite no more poetry. 

1 Vide no, XY. 
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XLIX, Davi, 


He is Hakim 'Ain-ul-Mulk.! He traces his descent on the 
mother's side to that most learned man Maulánà Jalal-ud-din 
Davvüni? He is distinguished by his gracious manners and 
excellent qualities, and in the treatment of ophthalmia his equal 
has not been seen. Occasionally he occupies himself by writing 
poetry, and the following ave some of his versos : += 


An ode. 
“It is not only hail that rains down from the cloud of grief 

on me in my misery. . 

But stones that rain down "pon me ín the form of cala. 
mities. 

Bo violent towards lovers is that 
charmer, 

That even in the o 


capricious and cruel 


ourse of familiarity warfare gleams in 
her eye, 
SN sao : : 
Dava i, it is infidelity to despair ab the door of her favour, 
For rain from the cloud of hor generosity covers leagues,” 


“Hach night my lamentations, sighs, and weeping reach the 
sky. 
O Lord! What shall one whose days are as dark as m 


do with such nights as those P" I 


ine 


An ode. 


: “No waste spot is to be seen which cannot be peopled, 
The incurable pain of love is that here no plans avail. 


Tn the night of her dark locks the sleep of death fell upon 
me, t 


A wonderful and confused dream not to be interpreted, 


Ah, what a glance was that to slay a lover, and where is 


the stage on the journey of love 
In whieh is to be found a breast unpierced by an arrow ? 
l Vide c. iii, no. IV. 


2 A renowned logician, knuwn as Mubaugig-i-Davvàni, 
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“ Each one who has tasted a drop of the wine of love 
Has become more wearied than before, and broken both 231 
cup and wine-jar." 


“ Awake, my heart, for the beloved is enraged, 
And life has become hard for lovers. 
For lovers, on the way of devotion, 
Every step is a hundred thousand leagues. 
The spacious arsenat of love 
Ts all too narrow for the army of my affection. 
- The arm of my ambition is long enough, 
Bat what shall Ido? For my good fortune is lame. 
Davà'i beware, for in the street of the beloved 
Strife is hot and love is ih disguise.” 


“ Bright are those eyes which know how to see, 

Happy is that heart which knows how to palpitate. 

How shall the torment of this narrow cage 

Be endured by the bird of my soul, which has learnt how 
to soar ? 

Never remains in the corner of my eye 

That little tear which has learnt how to run down my 
cheek, . 

There is not to be found elsewhere in a house 

A wild creature which has learnt how to flee. 

Dava'i no longer has any desire for heaven, 

Since he has learnt how to pluck the rose of thy garden," 


* On the day of separation, which is the moment when (the 
heart) burns, 
The soul's employ is to fan the flame. 
„In the night. of separation, when hope of life must be 982 
foregone, 
The heart's employ is to heap up pain and grief. 
Ah separation, such a calamity art thou that ever 
Hell is in flames for fear of thee! 
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From the two magicians, coquetry and blandishment, 
The drunkard may learn quarrelsomeness, 

Davati, the longing for association with the fair, 

Is an attempt to unité flame and cotton." 


L. Rart. 


He is Mir Haidar of Kashan, the composer of enigmas. His 
understanding is excellent aud he has correct taste. He is un- 
vivalled in the art of composing enigmas and chronograms,*— 


1 Mr. Blochmann in note 3 on P. 593 of his translation of the Ainsi- 
Akbari says, “ His fall name, aocording to Taqi-i-Auhadi is Amir Rafi'-ud-din 
Haidar, . He was a Tabitaba Sayyid of Kishin The Ma’agir-t-Rahimi 
states that he left Persi in 999 (A.D, 1590-91) on account of some wrong 
which he had suffered from the Xing of Persia; went from Gujarat in company 
with Khwaja Habibullah to Lahor, and was well received by Akbar.” 
After a stny of a few years in Ladin he returned to his country and in the 
shipwreck mentioned below lost property to the value of two lakhs of 
rupees.. Rafti waa saved and. retnimed to India, 


where his losses created 
mach sympathy, 


and he received, at Akbar's wish, valuable presents from 
‘the Amirs. After some time he again returned to his country, his two 
sojourns in India having lasted about eight lunar years, He went to 
Makkah and Madinah, where he stayed four years. Ïn-a.D, 1604 he ro 
turned to Küghün, found favour with Shah ‘Abbis, and received some rent- 
free lands in his native town. Accerding to the Ataghkada-i-Azari he died 
in A.H. 1082 (a.D. 1622-23). He had a son, Mir Higham. 
as a poet in the din (trans. i, 595), € 
Rafi‘l is thus described in the din, 
acquainted with the art of poetry, 


-i-Sanjar, mentioned 


" His name is Haidar, He is well 
and is distinguished ag a writer of 
riddles and chronograms,” The Pabagat-i-Akbart contains the following 
notice of him, “Mir Haidar, the writer of enigmas, 
of Rafi'i. His understanding is excellent and he 
unrivalled in the art of composing eni, 
his time in the emperor's service.” 

? One of Rafia feats in this way was the discovery that the numerical 
values of the letters of the Sarat-ul-Ikhlég, the 112th chapter of the Qur'g, 


gave the date of the completion of Faizi's Sawati‘-ul-Iham, the commentary 
on the Qur’én composed entirely of letters without dots, 
which ia also called Sürat-ut-Taulid, runs as follows :— 


Be r 4) WSs d y obi ply ol; al aea ali dot AUi pe UG 


had the poetical name 
hag correct taste, and is 
gmas and chronograms, He spent 


The chapter, 


indeed, he does not even know that there are any arts but these 
two. One day Shaikh Faizi told him that the art of composing 
enigmas had gone out of fashion in Hindistin and that the 
practice of it was. considered unworthy. He replied, *I have 
toiled for years in my own country in the stndy of enigmas, and 
now that I have grown old in this pursuit, how can I give it up P ” 
He came with Khwaja Habiballàh from Gujarat to Lahor and 
reooived a fixed allowanee from the emperor's privy purse and 
from courtiers. He embarked in a ship and set sail for his 


` native land, but, when he had passed Hurmuz and was nearing 


Kaj and Makrün,! his ship was wrecked and all that he had was 
lost, among the rest several parts of Shaikh Faizi’s pointless 
commentary ? on the Qur'an, letters of introduction from learned 
men, and Fazii's divüs, a copy of which he was sending abroad 233 
in order to increase his reputation. 
The following verses are by Hafi*i .— 
"I have a tender heart, my sprightly love, what remedy 
is there for me ? 
I am a lover with the nature of one beloved, what can 


Ido?" 


“I was jealous of Rafi*i's coffin, for thou 
Didst accompany it weeping more bitterly than the 
mourners,” 
A quatrain. 
“ The devotee sins not, for Thou art the Avenger, 
We are steeped in sin, for Thou art the Pardoner ; 


and the aum of the letters gives the date a.n, 972 (-- 4.0. 1564-65), Mr. 
Blochmann in note 2 on p. 549 of his translation of vol. i of the din-i- 


Akbari makes the date a.m. 1002 ( = A.D. 1598-94) but this is an error. For 


this fortunate discovery Rafi'i received 10,000 rupees from Faizi. 

1 Badioni's geography is here at fault. Rafi'i could not haye reached 
Hurmuz (Ormuz) which is au Island in the Persian Gulf opposito to 
Gombroon or Bandar-i-‘Abbis, until he lad passed beyond the coast of 
Makrün. Kijisan inland town of Makran. 

2 That is to say the commentary composed of nadotted letters. See note 
(1) above. 
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He calls Thee the Avenger, and we the Pardoner, 
O Lord! say which name Thou preferrest.” 


And he has a quatrain which contains twenty-six chrono- 
grams.! l 
LL Rauit? 


He is descended from Shaikh Zaiu-ud-din of Klovàf? and he 
has composed a famous dirán. The following verses are his :— 


“O love, thou didst encourage me to hope for thy favour, 
And didst then repulse my hope.on every side.” 


“1 travelled in order to ease my heart of its grief, 
How was I to know that a hundred mountains of grief 
would confront me on my way P" 


“The secrets which I have with that rose are as buds formed 
of my heart's blood ; 
To tell the heart's secrets to all is hard indeed," 


l This Qqnatrain has not been quoted, and is not mentioned either in the 
din or in the Tabaqat. 

3 Vide din-i-Akbari, trans. Blochmann, i, 592, and note 1, Ii is thero 
said of Rahai that “he pretended to be a Safi 
Sa‘d-ud-din of Khavaf or Khaf, 

3 Zuin-ud.din Khafi or Khavifi, from whom Rahiü'i traced his descent, 
was a famous saint who died in the beginning of Shawwàl, a.n, 838 (May 
^.D.1435). He was buried first at Milin (or Balin), then at Darvishabad, 
then at Hirai. His biography is given in Jümi's XM 


afhat-ul-Uns, and he is 
not to be confonnded with the saint Zain-nd-din Tüibadi 


His name was Maulina 


Khaf or Khavif is a district und town in Khurasin, which belonged to 
the revenue distriet of Nishàbür, and was famous for th 


and lesrned men which it produced. The town was also famous for the 


unis, and were perseonted by Shah 


fact ihat its inhabitants were bigoted Su: 
‘Abbas of Persia. Its inhahitauts sro now Bhiabs. he 


number of 
Khaváfis iu the service of the Mughal emperora was considora ble, T 


he one 
whose name is best known ig Mohammad H 


isham, known as Khafi or 
Khavifi Khán, author of tho Muntakhab-ul-Lubab, n valuable historical 
work in three volumes. 


e kings, ministers, ` 
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“ Pass not from my eyes like tears, my dear, 


Be more humane and pass not thus by men.” ! f 234 


“In the heat of thy wrath thou throwest me into the fire, 
And then coquettishly warmest thy hands at the fire.” 


“I have so devoted myself to thankfulness for that small 
mouth and that eyebrow like the new moon 
That nobody now calls me to mind.” 


"I have suffered cruelty not only at the hands of that 
faithless and capricious girl 
But at the hands of all from whom I hoped for faithful- 


” 
ness. 


“Thou, my friend, dost not know all the grief of my heart, 
Nor all that I have suffered at the hands of that cruel 
moon-faced beauty.” 


LIT. Ravcnawi.? 


He was an impudent jack-pudding whose jesting passed all 
bounds, He was for many years in the service of the emperor. 
He has written a divis containing nearly three thousand 
couplets. "Phis is óne of his conplets :— 


“The martyr who suffers death by the sword of his injustice 
enjoys life eternal : 
Perhaps thé master-armourer who tempered the sword 
used the water of life.” 


The idea contained in this couplet closely resembles that in 
the couplet of Mir Ashki, already quoted, namely :— 


1 Tt is difficult in translation to’ preserve the pun on (5725? (^ humanity? 
f urbanity °’) and foy® (a human being’). 

2 Raughani is not mentioned in the Ain. In the Tabagét he is thug 
described, “ He was for many years in the emperor's service. He had a 
bitter tongue as a lampooner.”” 

3 Vide supra no. XI. 

42 
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“Those slain by thy cruelty lie scattered here and there 
like drunken men ; 


It would seem that thy sword was tempered with wine 
instead of water.” 


The following verses are also by Raughani = 

“I weep not for her cruelty, for I fear 

Might guess from my weeping 
tanse.” 


t ; 
235 hat my rival 


whose cruelty was its 


" My burning heart in her hands and beneath her feet is 
like a live coal, 


Which a boy in sport takes up and quickly flings away.” 


“Thy dignity so plants upon the mountains the foot of 
clemency 


That fountains of water flow from each vein of it," 


“O messenger! Give her by word of mouth. an. account of 
my condition,' for in my letter 


There are many words which have flowed from my pen 
while I was beside myself.” 


“< 1 
The messenger gives me news of her coming 


In order that the force of my desire for her may draw me 
to the road by which she is to pass," 


In the year H. 980 (a.D. 1572), when the imperial army was 
marching towards Gujarat,? Raughani died beneath the fort of 
Abigarh® and was buried there 


Qasim Arsalin4 made the 
following chronogram on his death :— 
1 Or, * my desire" if the variant eh be accepted 


3 When Akbar was marching to the conquest of Gujarat, which was 
annexed to the empire at the end of 1572. 


Vide vol. ii, text, , 189— 
148. i 
3 Mount Abi in Rájputüna, 


now a well-known sanatorium. 
* Vide supra, p. 251. 
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"Like a dog he delivered up his soul to the abode of in- 
"fidelity." 1 ` 


LIII Zam Knis Kūras 


In playing Hindü music, beating the drum, and other accom- 
plishments of that sort he is unrivalled in this age, Although 
he cannot be said to have any other accomplishments, save 
calligraphy and transcription, yet he sometimes composes a 
couplet. The following is one of his couplets :— 


“ This world, which moves crookedly, gives me no rest, 


Until I have threaded my needle with the thread of my 
desire.” 


LIV. Suntan og SAPLAE.$ 


Saplak is a village in the Qandahar district. The vulgar in 
India call him Siplaki (Sipkali) with a kasr to the ba, which 


1 The numerical values of the letters, added together, give 981, or one 
year in excess of the correct date. 

2 Zain Khan was the son of Khwaja Maqsüd ‘Ali, a servant of Akbar's 
mother and Pica Jan Anags, one of Akbar’s nurses. As he was thus 
Akbar's foster-brother, he was called Kūka. The daughter of Khwaja 
Hasan (Zein Khán's paternal uncle) married Sulfán Salim (Jahangir) and 
was the mother of Sultan Parviz. In A.D. 1595-96 Saltin Salim married 
Zain Khán's daughter. Zain Khan was employed against the Afghans in. 
the campaign in which Bir Bar fell. In 1586 he operated successfully 
against the Mahmands and Ghoris near Peshawar, and in 1587 was ap- 
pointed governor of Zübulistün. In 1588 he moved against the Yisufzais, 
and, after eight months’ fighting, subdued them. In 1589 he was employed 
against rebellious Zamindars in the Himilayas, and subdued them. In 
1590 he was made a commander of four thousand and in 1695-96 a commander 
of five thousand. He died in 1601-02, partly from excessive drinking. 
Vide Ain-i~Akbari trans, Blochmant, i, 344. In the Tabaqdt he ia given x 
title, apparently a takkallus, which I cannot understand. It reads Al- 
Fathábá. The text of the Lakhnau edition of the Tabagat is very corrupt. 

8 I have not been able to find the village *Saplak' and therefore cannot 
be'sure that the vowels in this are correct. MSS, (A) and (B) rend. quls 
‘Sapkali’ or Sipkali, and this reading agrees better. than that in the text 
with the Indian niokname given to the poet. Vide infra. 
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means ‘a lizard, ! and this greatly offended him, and he used t 
Bay, “ What can I do, though they call me by the name of such 
a dirty carrion creature?” He was a devotee girt as td the loi 
and unfettered by conventions. On the day on which he sw 
ae Qasim K&hi? he asked him his age. Qasim replied, 
Tam two years younger than God.” Sultan said, “ M. dear 
sir, I took you to be two years older; I fear you are dedactin 
from your years.” Mulla Qasim langhed and said, “ You are 
worthy to associate with us.” It. may be noted that as ‘Mulla 
Qasim Kahi was a great plagiarist he probably borrowed his 
Speech from Shaikh Bayazid of Bustām who said, “I ‘on 
younger than my Lord by two years.” This is one of the 
ravings of the Sifis, and some men of God have interpreted it 
to mean, “lam younger than God (may He be honoured and 
glorified !) by two years, i.e. in two qualities, that is to ‘say self. 
existence and omnipotence”; for a creature may display ali 
divino attributes and qualities except these two; for the brand 
of accidental existence and dependence can never be removed 
from the forehead of a created being. I ask forgiveness of God f 
this nonsense and these ravings ! ’ mi 
Sultân had a disposition well attuned to poetry. When he saw 
the Khānzamān,* who also used Sultan as a poetical name, and 
presented to him an ode in his praise, the Khanzaman sent him 
as a reward for it, a thousand rupees and a robe of hono: n 
237 together with a request that he would, for his sake, change hi ; 
poetical name. He sent back the gift and said « Sultan 
Muhammad is my name, which was given to me by my father, 
How can I give it up? Moreover, I wrote poetry under this 


1 oeil i i 
ow as I cannot discover this word, but its meaning is clear. Kasr ig 
the short vowel i, but Bnd&oni ig wrong in attaching it to the bë or- pé H 
should have attached it to the sin, The vulgar apparently called the. poat. 


either a or Biplaki. asse (Chiphali) is the Hindistani word for tho 
common honse-lizard, which lives on flies and in elo 
x socts, 7 i 
Dakani corruption of the same word, ° v maia 
2 Vide no. II. 
8 Fide p. 7 and noto 1. 
* Vide the next biography, 
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nàme many years before you did, and obtained much fame by it.” 
The Khanzaman said, “ If you do not give up the name I will 
throw you under the feet of an elephant,” and being enraged, 
he had an elephant brought to the spot. Sultan said “Ah, what 
good fortune is mine, that I shall attain martyrdom!” After the 
Khanzaman had threatened and intimidated him for a long time, 
Maulana 'Alü-ud-din Lari,! the Khanzaman’s tutor, suggested 
that an ode should be selected from the divin of the reverend 
Maulavi Jami,? (may God hallow his tomb!) which was at 
hand, and that if Sultan could answer it extemporaneously he 
should be pardoned, but if not the Khanzaman should do with 
him as he had proposed. From the dīvān of the reverend 
master (may his tomb be hallowed !) this ode was selected :— 
The writing of God's creation knew the writing on thy 
heart, 
And knew the invisible proofs of kingship on the heads 
of beardless boys. 
Sultan Muhammad recited an extemporary ode, the opening 
couplet of which is :— 
“ Whoever has regarded his heart as the shell containing 
the pearl of God’s secret 
Has rightly appraised his own jewel." 


Although this ode was no great matter the Khünzamüu was 
exceedingly pleased and praised ib, and, having given the poet 
twice the reward which he had given before, dismissed him with 
honour. But Sultàr could no longer stay in that place, and 
without the Khánzamün's leave he came thence to Badaon, and 
afterwards travelled through the country, and went to the 


1 Vide Ain-i-Akbari trans. Blochmann, i, 640. According to the din he 
was learned in philosophy and theology. He came from Láristün, and ig 
hence called Ldri, He was the son of Maulàna Kamal-ud-din Husain, 
and studied under Maulün& Jalil Dawwani Shafi'l. He was for some time 
Akbars teacher. Once at a darbzr he placed himself before the Khàán- 
i-A'gam, when the Mir Tüzak told him to go back, “ Why should not a 
léarned man stand in front of fools," said he, and left the hall, and never 
came again. He got 4000 bighas as suyurghal in Sambhal, where he died. 

2 Tho celobrated Persian poet, who died in A.D. 1493-94, 
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Dakan. In the year in which the four kings of the Dakan 
formed a confederacy and after a great battle in a stricken field 


238 conquered Vijayanagar,! and destroyed that famous idol-temple, 


which was a veritable mine of misbelief, Sultan Muhammad 
was with their army and acquired great store of plunder, and 
returned, but no further information regarding him is'to.be had. 
Tt was, indeed, the height of discourtesy on his part to enter 
into a dispute with his betters and to refuse the request, 80 
courteously made by a man like the Khanzaman, that he would 
change his poetical name. 
In reply to the following opening couplet by Ghazali,® viz.— 
“Devotee, trae knowledge of God lies not in the patched 
robe, the rosary, and the tooth-stick,® 


Acquire mystical Jove, for these other things have nothing ` I 


to do with the comprehension of God," 
he wrote, I 


“Though the dust of envy has settled on my rival's heart I 
have no fear, 


This is clear to me, thet the mirror of his heart is not 
clean,” 


l Tho great Hindu empire of the Carnatic, Tho four Kings were ‘Ali 
‘Adil Shah I of Sijüpür, Husain Nigim Shih I of Ahmadnagar, Ibráhim 
Qutb Shah of Gulkanda, and ‘Ali Barid Sh&h of Bidar. The allied armies 
of these kings met Sadüshivaràya, Raja of Vijayanagar, and his brothers 
Timma and Vehkatadri, on the field of Talikota on January 23, 1565, and, in 
one of the most decisive battles ever fought in India, utterly overthrow 
the Hindu empire of the sonth which had for two centuries withstood the 
attacks of the independent Mubammadan Kings of the Dakan, first the 
Bahmanis and afterwards the lesser dynasties of Bijépir, Guikanda, 
Ahmadnagar, Bidar, and Berar. Vide ‘ Historic Landmarks of the Deccan ; 
by Major T. W. Haig, pp 129—132. Badaoni, like all Muhammadan writers 
styles Vijayanagar * Bijanagar,’ i Í 

2 Fide p. 289, no, 1. 

3 A twig of a tree used as a substituto for a tooth-brush, It ia about a 
span long, split nt oné end and chewed to render it softer, The twig is used 


only once aud is then thrown away, The Furdpean manner of using one 


tooth-brush repeatedly until it is. worn out is regarded with disgust in the 
east, 
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The following are other verses by him::— 
* My love sits sometimes in my eyes and sometimes in my 
heart, 
She rests nowhere, she must be bewitched.” 


* How can I liken thy eyebrow to the new moon, for I 
Have seen the new moon in every hair of thy eyebrow P?” 


LV. Surin. 


This is the poetical name of the Khanzaman. As the events of 
his life are well known, not only from this selection, but from 
avery history of Hindüstën, any further account of him would be 
merely a repetition. . He wrote these verses :— 

“ Slender as a hair is thy waist, 
No wider than the end of that hair is thy mouth.” 


When he published abroad the ode which begina thus, many of 239. 


the poets of that province? wrote odes to compete with it. One 
began as follows :— 
* Y said, ‘ Thy mouth is no more substantial than an idea,’ 
She said, ‘The idea that thou hast formed is correct, 


I composed the following :— 
“Thy mouth is the fountain of Khizr, 
Thy tongue is a fish in that fountain.” 


In these days I prefer to repent’ sincerely of such poetry and 
versification, which I published freely in the days of my ignorance, 
but which now appear to me to be a vain accomplishment. > 


1 Vide p.182, n. 2, where a brief account of the career of ‘Ali Quit 
Khan, Khanzamin, is given. He rendered most important services in the 
early years of Akbar’s reign and Mr. Blochmann justly says, “ Next to 
Bairüm the restoration of the Mughal dynasty may be justly ascribed to 
him," The disaffection displayed by him in his latar days may perhaps be 
ascribed to mental derangement, His infatuation for Shaham Beg and ita 
consequences seem to have been the beginning of this derangement, and his 
successes in the field seem to- have converted it into what may be called 
megalomania. 

3 Jaanpür, 3 The guardian of tho water of life. 
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The following verses are by the Khánzamün :— 


“Cease, my beart, from weeping and wailing continually 
like a bell, 


Make, my heart, to. none complaint of the eruelty of thy 
love.” I : 


“ O breeze, in the court of my love, 
thou knowest 


Make my supplication before her, as thon canst,” 


in that language which 


“I have a charmer whose face is like the rose, and like 
hyacinths her hair, ` 


Her rippling locks of hyacinth fall over rose-peta]ls.' 


* My love, the darling of no other is like thee, 
No other lover is distracted like me." 


“O infidel boy,! we drink no enp at thy hands 
We are drunk from another cup, with the wine of 
‘Am I not your Lord ?’” 2 


1 apia ‘the magian boy,’ a favourite simile for a handsome cupbearer. 
2 ud}, The reference is to the Qur'an, Sirah vii, 168. 
Ç Loe ^^ of oreor 2-525. 


o. 4 VOR "PP 
etl le pases y eio pemb e Gf uo we C) SA 15 
40 4 om Pa Sue I Gee 
S245 Col Sips iui 
“ And when thy Lord drew forth thoir 


posterity from the loins of the sona 
of Adam, 


and took them to witness against themselves, saying, ' Am I not 
your Lord?" They answered, ‘Yea: we do bear witness,” 
mentators tell ns that God stroked Adam's back, an 
his whole posterity, wh 


The com. 
d extracted from his loins 
ich should come inte the world until the resurrection, 
one generation after another; that those men were actually assembled all 
together in the shape of small ants, 
and that after they had 
dependence on God, they 
great anceator. 


which were endued with understanding ; 
+ iu the presence of the angels, confessed their 
Were again caused to return into the loins of their 
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The Khünzamün's brother, Bahadur Khan,! also had some 


postie genius, and wrote an ode which is reproduced below on 240 


the theme of that ode of Mulla Asafi's which begins :— 
“The night of grief has much embittered my lot. 
Where is the ‘morning P For rust has settled ou my 
mirror.” 


Bahadur Khán's ode.® o 
“The wanton, cruel charmer has taken a stone in his hand, 
As though he would attack me, the weary one. 
My moon-faced darling sits on the throne of beanty, 
He is 8 king, seated on his throne, . 
Without thee, Bahadur, they will not cease from their 
wailing and their wine-bibbing on 
For they have taken from thee the flute of grief. 


In accordance with the saying, “the words of kings are the 
kings of words” this appears to be a sufficiency of the poetry of 
these two Š : 


‘1 Muhammad Sa'id Shaibaini, Bahádur Khám, younger brother of ‘All 
Quli Khan, Khiuzemiu. After Humiyiin’s return from Persia he planned 
& rebellion, which failed He was pardoned by Akbar and received Multin as 
jdgir. He assisted in the conquest of Malwa, and waa subseqnontly governor 
of wa, He took an active part in the several rebellions of his elder 
brother. After his capture Shahbaz Khan Kambü killed him by Akbar's 
ore text here has, wrongly, alba (opening couplet’). The whole 
ode is quoted, "The MSS wrongly divide the couplets of the ode, as though 

ere i id conpleta from odes, MN 
om iets nateney to decide here whether Budioni is serions ar ironiont in his 
quotation of the proverb. It is evident that he had some admiration 
fórthe Khángamün, as he has blamed Saltan of Saplak for not MA NA 
the Khinzaman’s moat unreasonable request. On the other hand ! a i " 
Khán's ode appears to refer to Shàhiam Beg,—' my King as the Ehênza "i 
need tq call him.—and it is possible that the proverb is n sly reference M M 
title given by the Khinzamin to Shaham Beg in his infutuation. » [I 
repented of his own serious lapse from morality, end became one of t 


` * unco'guid, and-it-is. perhaps. in virtuous indignation that he says thab he 
, 


has had enough of the poetry of “these two” scil, the Khünzamán and his 
brother. 
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241 She shuts the door of meroy on grief-stricken lovers," 
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LVI. Sami! 


. He was a gāzī? and a theologian of cheerful disposition. He 
came to India and died, having acquired honour by performing 
the pilgrimage of Islam. In prosody, and rhyming, and the 
composition of enigmas he was unrivalled. The following 
quatrain is by him :— 

“Sairt, take up thy abode in the sanctuary of the soul and 
the heart, 
Withdraw thy sight from this form compounded of water 
and earth ; 
Everything, save the knowledge of God, is naught, - 
Forsake everything, and acquire this knowledge.” 


These verses also are by him :— 


“She does not close. that narcissus-like eye on account of 
ophthalmia, 


“Preacher, miscall me not for my devotion to my idol, 
For God's sake torment me no more," 


LVII. Sreinri.8 


He is Mirzé Beg, brother's son to Khwaja Amin&,* who was 
known os Khwaja Jahan, He has written a divàn, The follow- 
ing verses arc the fruit of his brilliant intellect :— 


1 Sairi is mentioned neither m the Ain nor in the Tabagat. 
2 A judge, civil, criminal and ecclesiastic. 
3 He is not mentioned in the Tubagzt. Mr. Blochmann saya (trans. Ain-i- 


Akbari, i, 424) that his takhallus was Shahri, This is a mistake, ag the third 
conplet given below shows, 


` 


$ Khwija Amiu-ud-din Malimüd of Hirát, Khwaja Jahün, 


i an excellent 
accountant ond a distingnished calligraphiat, 


He accompanied Humáyün in 
his flight to Persia and, on Hutáyün's return, was made bakhshi to Akbar, 
He received his title, and the rank of commandor of one thousand, on Akbar's 
accession. He was accused of want of loyalty during the rebellion of the 
Khánzamán, ond was dismissed to Makkah. On his rebnrn he was pardoned 


He died near Lakhnau in Nov. 1574 from the result of an accident which 


occurred to him when he was convalescent from sickness, 
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“Soften with a smile thé poison of thy angry eye, 
As bitter almonds are made sweet by the addition of salt.” 


“My wandering heart passed by the street of calamity, 
It is strange that my heart wandered without thee.) Its 
action was strange.” 


“ Sipihri, take, like the tulip, a cup in the King’s round,? 
Now that the heart has blossomed and the rose-garden 
smells sweet.” 
“The king of exalted rank, Humayiin, the dust of whose door 
In dignity far excels the heavens.” 


LVIII.  Savviri.$ 
He was a servant of Bairam Kháàn,* and the Khün sent by his 
hand a sum of seven thousand rupees as an offering to the shrine 
of his holiness the Imam Riza’ (on whom be blessings and praise!!. 
Having spent all this money he was there called to account by 
Shah Tahmasp and in the year H. 974 (a.p. 1566-67) was 
released from torture (by death). These couplets are by him :-— 
‘When my sallow countenance appeared in the mirror, 
The mirror, from the reflection of my face, became an 
autumn leaf.” 


* My narrow breast, in which lodges grief for the absence of 
my love, 2. 
May yet be so situated that joy willleave in it no room for 
my soul." 


1 y g 98, in MS. (A), The toxt has 93 ys which does not make sense. 
This couplet and the one preceding it are transposed in both MSS. 

2 sy ‘a ronnd of the wine-cup.’ 

8 He is mentioned neither in the diz nor in the Tabagdt, MSS. (A) and 
(B) give his takhollug as Siyáqi. . us 

+ Khārkhānān, Tutor to Akbar and regent of the empire during his 
miuority. He was a Shi'uh. f 

$ The eighth imam of the Shi'uhs, whose shrine is at Mashhad. 
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LIX. Sanna! 


He chose his poetical name from tire profession of his father, 
who was an arrow-maker, He grew up in the service of Mirza 
Aziz Kika? and, since he has been addicted to poetry from the 
age of ten, he has become thoroughly versed in it, and is famous 
throughout the world, In reply to that.ode by Ummidi the 


mystio,? which begins, 


“Thon art the king of the kingdom of beauty, 
We are beggars enjoying the spectacle,” 


he was one day reciting an ode of his own before the court. 
When he came.to the hentistich, 


“Tam a pure Sunni and come from Bukhara,” 


Leshkar Khün,* the paymaster in chief, who was a Khurüs&ni 
suspected of heresy, though he did not openly profess it? said, 


` Then, Mulla, there is also such a thing as an impure Sunni?" 


Mirzà ‘Aziz Kūka said on the spur of the moment, “ You, for 
example.” 


Qasim Arsalan has the following quatrain referring to Sahmi. 


1 Bahmi is not mentioned in the Alm nor in the Tabagat. 

? Khán-i-A'gom, son of Ataga Khan and Ji Jj. Anaga, and foster-brother of 
Akbar, 

8 Or, * of Rai," 

4 Muhammad Husain of Khurüsàn. He was for some time Mir Bakhshi 
and Mir'Arz but was dismissed. One day he came drunk to court and 
challenged the courtiers vo fight him. Akbar punished him by tying him to 
the tail of a horse and imprisoned him. He was subsequently released and 
attached to the Mun'im Khau’s corps in Bengal In the battle of Takaroi 
(March 8, 1575) he was severely wounded, His wounds began to henl bnt he 
did not take sufficient care of his health und died, a few days nfter the battle 
in Upisa, Vide Áia-i-Akbari, trans, Blochmann, i, 407. 

5 Wherever Shiahs are in the minority they practise, if necessary, 
tagiyyuh, (Saad ‘fear, ‘caution, or ‘pious subterfuge’), i.e, they act as 
though they were Sunnis. A Shrah may even vilify his own sect, if his 
personal safety require it. Vide Ain-i-Akbari, trons. Blochmann, i, 338, n. 2. 


Badioni relates with evident glee this snub administered to a suspected 
Shi'ah. 
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" Sahmi, Tarigi, and Faridün? are thieves, 
They are thieves like the cat, the jackal, and the monkey, 
Take care not to recite your poetry before them 
For these two or three poets will steal the lines from you." 


The following are some lines from Sahmi's ode written in 
answer to one by5 Ummidi :— 


“The thought of thy mole has ever had its place in my heart, 243 


I did not mention this scar to thee, but it remained on my 
heart. 

I sowed the seed of hope in the field of love, 

But obtained no crop save a crop of despair, 

When thou sawest in the mirror the reflection of thy cruel 
face 

The mirror melted before it from shame.” 


“This is not the new moon that has risen to the highest 
point of the heavens, 


It isa sword hung in the air for the purpose of slaying 
me,” + 


“The new moon of the ‘Id waa likened to the arch of her 
eyebrow, 


1 Tho text bas * Zarifi? I follow MS, (A) as Qasim Arsnlin was evidently 
speaking of poata at Akbar’s court, Vide infra, uo, LXXIX. 

2 No Faridün is mentioned as a poot in the Ain, or the Tabaqdt, ov in this 
work. Qasim Arselin may have been referring to Faridün Khan, maternal 
uncle to Mirza Muhammad Hakim, or more probably io Mirzá Faridün Barlas, 
a commander of five handred, son of Muhamniad Quli Khan Barlás — Mirzà 
Faridün Barlás served in Sind and, in A p. +592-93, accompanied Jani Beg 
to court. Under Jahangir he was rapidly promoted. and held, in the eighth 
year, a command of two thousand, when he served onder Sanktn Khurram 
against Rani Amar Singh. He died daring the expedition. Vide Ain-t. 
Akbar, trans. Blochmann, i, 342, 478 and Täāzuk-i-Jahāngīrī, 126, 133. 

8 Not the ode quoted above. 

* ‘A sonnet to his mistress’ eyebrow.” 
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If the simile were just there. would be ever another! new 
moon at her side.” 
“ Her mouth is like the end of a hair in its delicate propor- 
tions, but see 
How the sword of her tongue in speech splits the hair”? 


244 “hou camest before me in order to vex my wounded heart, 


What evil have I done that thou hast thus come before 
me?" 


LX. Saggi. 


His name was Bahram. He was a devotee who believed that 
he had attained the stage of annihilation.* He was one of the 
disciples of Shaikh Haji Muhammad Kbabüsháni (may his 
tomb be hallowed !), and was in some measure mysteriously 
attracted towards God. He constantly traversed the streets of 
Agra with a few pupils, giving water to the people of God, and 
while he was thus employed his tongue would be uttering re- 
freshing verses, One of the sons of his religious guide came to 
India, and to him he gave all that he possessed, and would have 
given more, had it been possible, and he then set forth on foot, 


1 ie. the poet himself, who is wasted by love to the similitude of & new 
moon, 

2 The Persian metaphor is the same as the English. The double entendre 
refers to the opening of the mouth in speech, 

8 This poet's name is not given in the text, nor in the M8S,, though the 
first sentence is so framed as to lend us to expect a mention of his nane. 
I have supplied it from the din-i-Akbari. In the Ain (trans. Blochmann, i, 
681, and n. 1) he is thug described, ‘‘ Darvish Bahram. He is of Turkish 
extraction, aud belongs to the Bayat tribe. The prophet Khizr appeared to 
him, and a divine light filled him. He renounced the world and became a 
water-carrier." -The Bayat tribe is a Turkish tribe seattered over Azar: 
baijan, Ievan, Tihrün. Firs and Nighdbir. Bahrim is worshipped ea a 
saint. His mausolenm is in Bardwin in Bengal. 

* This §éfi-istic term indicates selflessness, or the annihilation of self, 
the will being outirely delivered over into God's keeping. 

5 gyal éa 3 y's. For the technical meaning of the words won 
and Áda vide p. 7, n. 4, 
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alone and destitute, for Sarandib, and on the way to Ceylon 
the torrent of annihiletion swept away the chattels of his 
existence, and in that infidel land some. person, guided by a sign 
from the prophet (the blessing and peace of God be upon him! ) 
appeared, no one knew whence, and arranged for the obsequies 
of Sagqü, (may God water his grave!). 

He collected several divāns of his own poems, and whenever 
he was overcome by religious ecstasy he would wash the ink 
from the pages of the divans, one by one, but the remains of his 
poems form a large divün. The following verses are part of the 
outcome of his clear and sparkling intellect : — 


“I am thrown into bewilderment each time I regard the mole 
on His cheek, 
I distractedly encompess that spot like the leg of a pair of 
compasses tracing a circle around its centre. 
I, distraught as I am, have withdrawn my gaze from fair 
creatures for this reason - 


That I have in the nest of my heart a Friend of my sonl 
like Thee.” 


“I have broken the foundations of austerity that I might 
see what would come to pass, 
Thave sat in the market-place of ignominy, that I might 
see what would come to pass." 


“I see my poor mad heart distracted with the love of Thy 
face, 
I see it encompassed on every side with the chains of Thy 
locks." 
u This day from weeping am I plunged in my heart's blood, 
Ah, heart! cause not my head to burst this day with 
weeping.” 


l Ceylan, The word used immediately afterwards ia wisa, (Silén), 
referring to the game place. The latter word is nsed in order to pan with 
thie (sail) ‘a flood,’ ‘ a torrent The account of Saqqi’s obsequies may 
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“Phe love of that beloved one with garments like the rose 
has again grasped me by the collar, 
Ah, now, at last, it has rent my garment from collar to 
skirt." ! 
LXI. Siàiutt 


245 He was the grandson of the famous Khwaja Kalin Beg. 
This quatrain is by him. 


“ Alas, that the season of the rose has passed so quickly, 
Alas, that it has passed in the twinkling of an eye! 
Without thy eyes and the down on thy cheek the violet 

and the hyacinth 
Pass their days in blindness and in mourning," 4 


He died in Agra in the year u. 978 (a.D, 1570-71). 


OLXIL SARMADI or Igranin§ 


His name is Sharif. He was for some fime a roster-keeper, 
and now holds some appointment in Bengal under Sharif Amali, 


be accepted with a grain of salt, As Saqqi's tomb is in Bardwün he pro- 
bably died in Bengal on his way to Ceylon. 

1 These verses sre all mystical. ‘The Beloved, in each ease, is God, who 
ia spoken of, after the fashion. of the Süfis, as though He were a human 
object of love. The couplet beginning “I. have broken the foundations ” 
probably means that the poet, having apprehended the esoterio meaning of 
divine love, has cessed to follow the ceremonial observances of Islam, and 
has thua rendered himself obhoxious to the formally pions, 

2 This poet is mentioned neither in the Ain, nor in the Tabagat, 

8 The Governor of Qandahür under Mirza Kimrin, The Shah of Persia 
captured Qandahár from him, 

4 sot ‘blue-ness,’ applicable both to the violet and to the hyscinth, 
Blue, like black, is the colour of mourning. It may, perhaps. alao signify 
blindness, with reference to the blnigh film which forms in cases of cataract 

$ Muhammad Sharif. Sarmadi, was a commander of two hundred, Ho 
wes sent to Bengal with Sharif Amali in a.D. 1591.92 and in the following 
year was fighting in Upisi against Rim Candra, Raja of Khurda. He is 
said to have died in the Dakan. In the din (i. 607) he ia thus desoribed, 
" His name is Sharif, He possesses some knowledge, ia upright, and 
zenlous in the performance of his duties. His rhyme is excellent, He 
understands arithmetic." The Tabagat has, 'Sharifi-Sarmadi is an 
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He at first assumed Faizi as his poetical name, but when 
Shaikh Faizi submitted a complaint to the emperor on the 
subject. he abandoned his pretensions, and chose Sarmadi as his 
poetical name. He bas some poetic genius, The following 
verses are by him. 
“Since the sword of the coquetries of that haughty 
beauty has been raised, 
Spectators from afar have stretched out a hundred necks 
to receive its blow." 


“When thou camest to my’ house with the fumes of wine 
in thy head and roses under thy arm 
The very dust of this house of grief put forth blossoms 
to see the sight of thy arrival.” 


* Since in contempt I set my foot-upon both worlds 
Neither joy nor sorrow has had any power over my 
heart.” . 
LXIIL ` Saqi or tHe Jaza’re.t 


He is an ‘Arab, and his father Shaikk Ibrahim was a learned 
theologian whom the Shiahs, after their mode of belief, regarded 
as an infallible religious guide. He settled in Mashhad, and 
Saqi was born there. Saqi has acquired some learning, and is 246 
of a cheerful disposition and eloquent. He came from the 
Dakan to Hindüstàn, and is now in Bengal. The following 
verses are by him :— 


Isfahüni, and is one of the servants of this court. He was apparently a 
Shi‘ah, for Badüoni (text, ii, 335) thus abuses him, ‘Sharif Sarmadi,’ the 
roster-keeper, regarding whom somebody has said :— 
“ There are two roster-keepers, both of them vile, 
One is anything but previous and the other anything bat noble.” 
The two epithets in the second hemistich refer to the names of the two 


„men, the second referring to Sharif, 


1 Thna described, in the Ain (i, 593), * He belongs to the Arabians of the 
Jazi’ir, He bas acqnired some knowledge.’ sips (Al-jazd'ir) ‘the 
islands’ is the Arabic form of Algiers, but the term here probably refors 
to the islands of the Persian Gulf. 
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“ From my soul, as I weep, arises a sigh of grief, 
Even as smoke arises when water is thrown on fire.” 


“I grieve not for the cruelty of my love 
Lest my grief should become a cause of joy to others,” 


“When she passes by me in wrath the tears flow from my 
eyes, 
“ Just as tears flow from eyes dazzled by the sun’s rays.” 


“My heart flutters lest thou should have come to it in thy 
sleep. ` 
Whenever there comes before me any person heavy with 
sleep.” . 
An ode. 
“Tn my desire for thy eyelashes each breath loads my heart 
with blood, 
Tn order that it may bring me once more into thy hand. 
My heart obtained a glance from thee which made my sonl 
thy prey. Aye, 
An arrow which has struck the mark steadies the aim. 
My heart is, as ever, ardent with love; thou art, as ever, 
indifferent, 
Saqi, describe to her thy pain, before she publishes it 
abroad." 


LXIV. Sayvrmi.! 


His name is Sayyid Shah, and he has already been mentioned. 
He comes of the Sayyids of the Garmsir? who settled in Kàlpi. 


1 Sayyidi is not mentioned as a poet either in the Jm or in the Tabaqat, 
The only person of his name previonsly mentioned in this work -is Sayyid 
Shah Mir of Sāmāna. Vide p. 174. 


2 Garmsir, a hot, low-lying tract. There sre two districts to which the | 


name is given, viz.:—the north-eastern const of the Persian Gulf, and the 
valley of the Halmund in Sistan and south-western Afghinistin. Tho 
latter is probubly intended. 
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He is of a cheerful disposition and is pleasant in conversation and 
is to some extent imbued with religious mysticism. He is the 
disciple of Shaikh Salim Cighti, He was for some time in the 
emperor's service, but it was his fate to leave it, and he has 247 
since spent his time in.the service of various Amirs. He is now 
in Käbnl with Qilij Muhammad Khan. I quote the following 
few couplets of his :— 

“T am in the first pangs of love, and my heart is disquieted, 

Like a child whe trembles as he wakes from sleep.” 


“ Since that stately cypress-like beauty made for herself a 
necklace of roses, ^ 
I envy the roses, and the roses envy her shift." 


“Prom my strayed heart the breeze obtained no news of 
what had happened, 
Although thy two locks spread their tresses to the wind,” l 


* Revorence forbids me to set foot in my house, 
Since the whole house has been filled with the effulgence 
of thy face.” 


“I utter nob a word of the secrets of thy favours and thy 
` chiding, 
No sound arises from him who has been killed in sub- 
mission to thee.” 


“ Although there remains to nobody in the reign of the 
king of the world 
Anything but a draught of water anda patched garment, 
Yet thanks a hundredfold are due to God that poverty 
has become universal, 
That there remains no envy among the people.” 


1 © Although thy looks were careless in keeping their secret: my heart 
did not betray it," 


248 Keep, then, thy generosity, 
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u ; 
I wrote an ode in thy honour, lord of. generosity 
Which was a faithful index of the volu t 
and perfections, 
But the generosit; i 
iy which thou showedst t i 
for it was so slight, : S 1o me in em 
T ' P . 
mn my hope of benefiting by thy wealth wag destroyed. 
y generosity was not an equivalent for my poetry, 


me of thy virtues 


and return my poetry." 
“God forbid that I n 
I Should H : 
periences ini q have a heart that never ex- 
An arrow is better in the breast than a dead heart.” 


a LXV. Gnuiu ABÜ-r-Ma'irr! 
* has been mentioned in the historieal record of the reign 


He was & man of 
cheerful disposition and h 
ad good it 
poetry. I reproduce these few couplets of hig :— d faste ih 


I Shah Abi-’lMa‘ali was one of Humiayin’ 
servis "Ms mayün's Amirs and di 
PORUM tenet P from Persia. He was of the family ot th 
" Mi P pn Tah ° 38 not mentioned among Akbar’s Amirs either 
Ber vide n in Aabagat. For an account of hia murder of Shir ‘Ali 
. (text pp. 9 et seg.) Early in Akbars reign he was im- 


jarüt en route to Makkah. In 

u d fled and joined the Khinzemin, 

i hin ñ 9 was then imprisoned in Biyg 

eed by Bairóm Khan when the latter fled from court, He lott m iim 
joined Akbar, bot having treated the emper i s ui 

Sent oif to^ Makkah. On hia return hi 1 and e 

and thence to Kabul. 


who delivered him to Akbar. 


disrespect, wag 


murdered Ciicak Begam. 
Mirzi's wakil, then fled to 8 
attack Shih ‘Abi-’l-Ma-ali, M 

Shi . M. 1 irgā 
Mer ana Jost Selon. nhammed Hakim Mirzà left Shah Abàü-'l 
Ma'àli and sent him to M 

ubammad kl 

strangled. (May 10, 1668). nd 
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“ My soul, to keep company with strangers is not good, 
It is not good to associate with every beloved one and to 


leave one friendless. 
Tt is pleasant sometimes to torment a lover, but kindness 


is also pleasant sometimes, 

To sit ever on the throne of scorn is not good. 

Sit in the corner of separation, happy in the hope of 
re-union. 

To despair of the good fortune of seeing! the beloved one 


again is not good." 


“ Beloved, I have been alone, and separated from thee. 
I have been, for a purpose, a prisoner in the bonds of 
separation. 
In every place have I read tho story of thy love so often 
That on this aecount I am become a by-word in the 


world.” 


“My heart suffers grief of a thousand descriptions on her 
account, 7 
If my grief kills me not what other boon shall I obtain 


from her? 
LXVI. Satri? 


He comes from. a village called Koküw&l? in the Panjab. 249 
His father belongs to the Majis,* a large and well-known tribe, 
and he used to say that his mother was a Sayyid by race. Al- 
though he is not of noble blood he has a disposition sufficiently 
noble, and leads a well-regulated life. He studied under his 
father, Maulana Yaby&, who wrote an ode with this opening 
couplet :— 

| yayg As in the MSS, The text has ja) which is not so good a 


reading. 

2 He is thus described in the Ain (i, 610). ‘He belongs to a Panjabi 
family of Shaikhs. Under the patronage of his majesty he has become a 
good poet.’ He translated the Harbans into Persian. He seems to have 
been orthodox, according to Badioni’s views (text ii, 208, 209). 

8 Or Khokhowal, in the Bari Diab. 

4 I havo not been able to obtain any information regarding thia tribe. 
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. 
* Fróm the rain of Thy favour, O merciful Providence, 


Th : . : 
ere remain, from each drop,. in the lizart of the wise a 
hundred rivers of precious secrets." 


Shiri had great facility in writing verse, and’ once boasted th: 
he had composed thirty odes in one night, ‘bit G. dx i 
whether this was true or not, One day he was endi in an 
assembly a fragment from his dieàn, which ied t W: 
henietich, , contained this 

“ I have thrown four volumes of verse into the river Cinàb," 


The late Maulana Tlahdad of Amroha! at once said, * What i 
you had thrown this spill? of paper after them?” | W 
nodi possessed, to some extent, unwotldliness, sympathy, and 

ascetic spirit, and has written verses in this vein, fór exam le, 
“I am lord of the table of poverty, and never , 
Will my spirit allow me to beg from my friend. 
To borrow from Hindüs at four hundred per cent 
Is better than receiving gifts from these Musalmans.” 


No poet among his contemporaries has written. bette; i 
mistic poetry 5 than he has. This is a specimen of such vores = 
“ O, ye dead, rejoice that ye are ab rest, i 
For pleasure has departed from our midst! 
O, ye who are to follow us, read the fatika + 
To offer thanks that you were not living in our time!” 


In the composition of elaborate odes and epigrams he eertainl 
excelled all the poets of his time, and silenced them by making 
960 ee felicity of diction as they possessed seem aa naught beside 
is own, The following fra, j i i 
re g fragment justly describes his abilities 
“Tf thou ask me of the poetry of Shiri 
1 would say, if justice is to be done, 


1 Fide c. ii, no, LXX. 

2 Qai, ‘A wick for a lamp,’ ‘a linstock? For dais 

Š esas f (shakaviyyat), lit. ' complainta, scil againat fate, 

* The first chapter of the Qur’dn, often read as an act of thankagiving. 
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‘That not al the verses thnt poets write pass as current 
coin 

Just as nobody's wine is all clear. 

Shiri, praise not the base, 

For praise befits the noble.! 

Shiris ghazals and magnavis are mere rubbish, 

And this ig inténded neither for praise nor for blame, 

But the fame of his odes and epigrams 

Has reached the uttermost parts of the earth." ? 


The few quoted below are the production of his 


brilliant wit:— 


verses 


“My heart is so enamoured of the beauty of Salma $ 
That it wanders abroad with her heart in search of 


consolation. | . 
The remembrance of another by that heart in which thou 


dwellest 
Is equivalent to the worship of "Uzzà* in the Ka'bah.’ 
"The beloved has so entirely surrounded herself with an 
array of coquetry, 
That even desire found no way of access to her in that 


deuse crowd.” 


« Bid the caravan move faster, that Egypt 
May no longer send back to us the cries of Zulaikha 9 
grieving for our absence.” 

1 The verse may have two meanings, one, that which ig apparent, and 
the other, that Shiri was not of sufficiently noble birth to be able to appre- 
ciate the qualities that call for such praise as is contained in oriental 
lundatory verse. 

2 Lit. ‘from Ceucesus to Caucasus." 
but has been carelessly omitted from the text. 

3 A woman celebrated for her beauty, hence ‘a beloved mistress.” 

à An idol worshipped by the ‘Arabs before the days of Muhammad. 

5 The temple of Makkah. 

6 The wife of Potiphar, who loved Jose 
of the story vide Quin xii 


This last couplet is in both MSS., 


ph. For the Mubammadan v: sion 
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answer? by him :— 


L Farhad was the lover of Shirin, Pi 
2 A very common variety of the gh 
servation between the poet and his h 
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“T have bound my letter to thee with. à white thread to 
signity 

That in my separation from thee no blood remains in ihe 

veins of my soul," ` 


“ Deprived of thy face my existence is a sea of pain and 
grief, ` I 


My ribs are the waves of that sea,” 


“She comes to slay. me, 
hand. 

Whatever men relate of inj 
cruel one. 


with the sword of cruelty in her 


justice is committed by that 


“ In the abundance of-its hopefulnéss the heart believes that 
`a messenger comes from Shirin 
To the unfortunate Farhad! even though 


it be Parviz 
himself that comes.” 


“ Wherefore, O tear, dost thou traverse my eye 
When I bid farewell to my dear? - 

Where wert thon then, 
O Zephyr, 
desire, 
Iam thy devoted servant 

her street.” 


that thou now obscurest my sight ? 
my beloved has entirely filled the mould of my 


, but thou wanderest overmuch in 


The following few conplets are from an ode of question and 


“I said, ‘O heart, what is the cause of this change in. the 
condition of the world ?' 


My heart replied, * 


Silence, the brain of heaven is thrown 
into confusion.’ 


arviz being her husband. 


azul or qasidah, the form being a con- 
eart, or his beloved, 
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I said, ‘From the well of hope the water of desire is not to 
a 
be had.’ . » 
It replied ‘The well-rope of hope was not sufficiently "a 
I said, ‘If there is any rest anywhere, tell me where it may 
be found ? . 
It replied, ‘In sleep, they say, the sleep of death, 
i is life in joy ? 
I said, ‘Cau anyone spend his i . 
It said *'l'his is mere speech, which never comes to aon 
1 said ‘ Why is the brow of the beloved one furrowe: 
a frown?’ uu 
Tt said, ‘It is ill to contend with one ill-disposed. . 
, " . 
I said, ‘The mirror of wisdom is covered with rust. a 
, H 
It said, ‘Where is the burnisher, generosity, that it may 
, 
i ish ?' 
ce more receive a polis . 2 
I anid * The eloquent are the ornament of the aT 25 
lt said ‘Thou canst not say these things to the wealt y . 
I said. ` Alas for these mən, who are far from the trot] w à 
It said ‘ Let justice be done on this deceitful race, whic 
follows injustice.” . . 
I said, ‘I have a detailed complaint to make against my 
fate." . 
It said, ‘To the King thou must relate it succinctly. à 
I said E To Akbar, who resembles Jamshid in glory an 
HEN : » 
Sulaiman in wisdom P . IE 
It said, ‘Yes, the King of high destiny who in dignity 
, . 
sembles the sun." 7 
i eid ‘That personality which is second only to the 
rophet in honour ?' 
nie “Yes to that creature of God who surpasses all in 
beneficence,’ Ñ 
1 said * By race and descent the crown and the throne are 
justly his.' . m 
1 suid, t His favour and liberalit are the protection of his 
kingdom and his people.’ 


à ici hope 
L i.c, the lover had not snbsisted sufficiently long on hop 
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The following two couplets are from an ode whieh he wrote on 
the utility of the elephant:— 


“How sweetly pass those nights in which, praying inces- 
santly for the safety of the King's elephant, 


I read the chapter night’! by the. margin of the river ' 


Biyàh;. 

On the fair ones of Kākūwäl with the gait of an elephant *% 
and the eyes of gazelles 

I think every moment, and heave sighs from my bosom.” 


The following is the opening couplet of an ode in which he 
enumerates six things as being necessary. 


* O thou who holdest the world in the grasp of thy wisdom 

by the force of thy sword and thy arrow, 

Crowned monarch óf the throne and of fate, 

Who conquerest the world by means of thy elephants and 
thy horses, 

Thy crown and thy throne, thy sword and thy arrow are 
the sun, the moon, the lightning, and the meteor, 

A hundred writers? would be unable to reckon the -number 
of thy elephants and horses." 


As his divin is exceedingly well known 1 refrain from quoting. 


amy move of his verses. 


At the time when he was employed on the translation of the 


Mahābhārata * he said, “ These prolix fables resemble the dreams 
of a man ina fever.” 


1 The 92nd chapter of the Quran. 

* The gait of an elephant is regarded as pecalinrly graceful. 

3 ys (dabīr) Having regard to the similes in the preceding hemistich 
the reference is probably to the planet Mercury, called Np (datiy-- 
Jalak) ‘the writer of the sky." 

* The only translation with which Shiriis credited in the dim is that of 
the Haribans, The Mahabharata was translated ander the superintendence 
of Badáoni and Shiri was one of his collaborators. Vide An, trans. Bloch- 
mann, i, 104, 106, Badaoni, text ii, 810. 
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Malla Shiri’s death occurred in the hilly country of the 
Yisufzais, in the year m. 094 (a.p. 1586) as has been already 
mentioned.! 


LXVII. SmakiBl or Igeanin 953 


He came recently to India, and is in the service of the Kbhün- 
khanén, son of Bairam Khàn. He has good taste. The follow- 
ing verses are by him :*— 

“My nightly lamentations are still of some effect. 
` My broken bow bas still an arrow which will reach its 


mark. 
My heart is proyoked by her absence; show me some 
mercy, O fate! . 


For my hand is hampered jn combat by my having a 
mountain'a weight tied to my waist. 

Scatter rosea on the skirts of my friends, for he who is 
wounded to the heart by her absence 

Has, on the point of each eyelash, a hundred drops’ from 
his liver.” 


« Q God! Send me from heaven a market for my wares, 
Tam selling my heart for a sight of my love; send me & 
buyer." 


“My wares are anguish, not joy; why dost thou asic the 
price ? f . 
Well I know that thou wilt not buy, and I will not sell. 


1 Vol, ü, text 950. This was the battle in the course of which Raja Bir 
Bar, in Badaoni’s words, “ joined the dogs of hell.” i 

2 Not mentioned in the din. In the Tabaqat he is thus deacribed: “ Mulla 
Shakibi of Isfahan has acquired many accomplishments aud has many praise- 
worthy qualities. He writes elegant verse. He is in the service of the 
Khánkhánün Mirza Khin, sou of Muhammad Bairam Khan.” 
“3 Mirá *Abdur-Rabim, son of Bairam Khán. Vide Jia Akbar, nans. 
Blochmann, i, 334. . ñ , "MD s 

& MS. (A) has «sl ge ne ola Sole were distilled from his 
significant pen,’ 

8 Literally, ‘pieces.’ 


254 Yesterday Death said, when he 
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“ When will the deliciousness of love's gr 


ief be forgotten P 
I have sprinkled that salt on the marr 


ow of my bones," 


LXVIII, Sui, 
He is Saif-ul Mulk the physician.! 
to treat a sick man Mir Sayyid Muhamma 
has the poetical name of Fikri,® 
nicknamé of Mir Rubi‘, 
Mir said of Shuja'i, 


One day when he came 
d the cloth-weaver, who 
and is well known under ihe 
was employed with the patient. The 


“A sharp sword? is hig worship, 
Who has introduced a new fash 
eine. 


Maulavi Saif-ul-Mulük, 
lon in the practice of medi- 


had come to take the life of 
a Sick man, 


* Everywhere I 8o he has been called in first,” 

The Maulana (Saif. 

quatrain? on the in 
Muhammad), 

“O Mir, how can five gallons? of thic 

in one debilitated stomach P 

St autem contineantur, quomodo 

intromissione prima? 5 . 


ul-Mulik) composed the following ‘intreased’ 
Continence and gluttony of the Mir (Sayyid 


k- broth be contained— 
continebit se penis tuus—ab 


1 Vide c. iii, ao, IL and 4in-i. 
he is called Hakim Saif- 

t Vide no. OTI. 

3 The word tw (saif) means‘ a sword,’ 
‘the sword of kings.’ Saif. 
has been said, Saif-ul-Matü 
the physicians.’ 


Akbari, trang. Blochmann, i, 548, where 
ui-Mulk, Lang (‘the lame ?. ‘ 


The title Saif-nl-Mulik means 
ul-Mulk meana t the sword of the kingdom.’ Ag 
k was nicknamed Saif-ul-Hukama, ‘the sword of 


$ A quatrain in which, after tho m 
completed, an addition is made to it, 
the sense, 


etre and rhymo of each verso have been 
» prolonging the metre and completing 
ave placed a dash between the completed 
Ia the text the words Seo (sel) have beon 
1 they were the heading of tho account of a fresh 
5 Lit Wr gd (dà man) ‘two maunds.? 


5 Tam not gure of the meaning of thig line, aa the poet uses a word which I 
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A tablet which will not contain a quatrain—written in the 
` smallest writing? . 
Will surely not contain a long ode— written in large text.? 

j The following verses are the production of the Maulan&'s 
'almost magical genius ; — 


1 “Distracted with love, the hair of thy head is dishevelled, 


May I become a sacrifice for thy head, for thou hast traffic 
with lovers." 


“A hair has fallen from my love's locks across her cheek, 
Or is it perchance the thread of my soul lying across the 
fire?" 


“ Better that i should be buried in the earth than that, for 
ihe sake of base desires, . . 
I should walk the earth to seek favours from worldlings. 


LXIX. Smuv'üni or Torsar.® 


He is a student and practises book-keeping. The following 
/ verses are by him:— 


j “O thou who, for fear of being separated from thy love, art 


M 


in the agony of death, ; 

i H mE Y 

1 give thee good news, for she, whose breath is like that o 
"» : ig pe n 
Masih, is coming, nay, is come, 


“The desire of seeing thee brings me, each moment, from my 
house; l 
“Desire has seized me by the collar, and draws me to thee, 
believe him to have coined. I believe, however, that my translation is, at 
least, approximately correct, . i . 
1 bs h< (Ebatt-i-Ghubdr), "'hesmallest kind of handwriting, ‘like dust.’ 
a ad (aula) a large kind of naskhi handwriting used in engrossing. 


$ Shu'ñriis not mentioned as n poet either in the Ain or in the Tabagit. 

) Turbat is either Turbat-i-Haidari or Turbat-i-Shaikh-i-Jam, both in Khur&sün. 

* The Messiah ug miracles of our Lord 

to a miraculous quality in His breath, and this simile is a favourite with 
poets, 


Musslmans attribute the life- 
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2 ; 
55 My great Preserver! is harsh to me in a thousand ways 
Bat M Shall He bring the poor Shu'üri into th ; 
ence?" 


to him and a disgrace to me. He is mentioned as a Mulla of good 
understanding, of pleasant speech, and full of apposite learning. 
After many vicissitudes he came to India, and having devoted his 


y pres- 


attention to the successions! of self-styled saints in this country, 
set most of them by the ears. By the aid of the divine guidance 
he was led to make a pilgrimage to the sacred house of God? and 
the other holy places? and in the year H. 978 (ap. 1570-71) he 
returned and set ont for his native country, but Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim * desired him to sojourn in Kabul and began to study 
under him. At present he is living, honoured and respected, in 256 


“ Love has entered, and seized the vein of my soul, 


The bewilderment of i | 
MP of seeing thee has made my tongue ` 


“ Her wavy lock has fallen on her moon-like cheek. 
A horse-shoe has been put into the fire for thee.”? 


* Thou didst promise to sow the seed of faithfulness. Transoxiana, where he is engaged in teaching and lecturing. He 


What is faithfulness? To keep one's promises,” has good taste in poetry and a sublime imagination. He has 


written a dīrān, These verses are by him :— 


“ My heart is lost and nobody can tell me whither it is gone, 


“The double chin? i i 
ouble chin? of that beauty with eyebrows like the Thy ruby lip is laughing, my suspicion rests on thee." 


new moon 


Is the reflection of the new moon in clear water.” 


— 4 


HH here is no resting place but thy door for my wandering 


“Nay, for when the sun rose in the heavens, ` ' heart; 
The moon appeared beneath his rays.” T said I would stray from thy door, but my heart would not 
: 2 depart." — 


LXX. Murrk Bin HALwAP 3 or SAMARQAND. 


He is too honourable to be placed among the poets and reckoned “Thou hast returned like the sun from thy journey, O thou 


along with th hi im i i ike t ! 
i e poets of this age. So to place him is a disgrace teet away. penutifal and hast returned most 


1 The verse is susceptibl t i ’ 
ptible of the translation ‘my favoured rival, ete.’ but beautiful.” 


the opithet pine (mw'azzam) appears to me to indicate the Deity. Th 

ambiguity ig possibly designed. 7 ° 
2 ‘Thy heart, like her hair, will be fix 

. " 3 ed on her cheok, i 

like a horse-shoe, in the fire of love." aly and will be Rented 
8 Fat is regarded as a beauty in the East, 


4 N 
The text has, wrongly, qol (Hahwünt). Both MSS. have the correct 
" =, " " $ 
reading: Tn the Tabaqat he is thus described,“ Mulla Sadiq Halwa’ of 1 
amarqand came from Makkah aud paid his respects at court, He was for 
some years M A and then went to Kabnl, where ho was ‘engaged inj I 
&ching, and taught Mirza Muhammad Haki i i a il 
h H m. Hei i 
s now in Samarqand.” | 


Vide also Ain-i-Akbari, trans i i 
HP ; trans, Blochmann, i, 541, where he is called Maulana ' 


“O thou with a face like the rose, I desire not to see thee 
like the snuff of a candle, in every assembly, 
Y desire not to see thee inclining, like the rose-branch, in 
every direction.” 


1 The text seems to be corrupt here, bnt meaning is tolerably clear. The 
word jiho (silsila) denotes a regular line of saints by spiritual succession, 
and, hence, a religions order. 

2 The Katbah ab Makkah. 

3 Madinah, and other places of pilgrimage in the Hijas. 

+ Akhar’s brother, born av, 1554, died a.o. 1588. 


j 
j 
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“ My love's mind is like a mirror set before me, 
In it Í see reflected whatever is in my heart” 


“The pain of love, which I kept concealed from thee in my 


heart and sonl, 
Has become manifest from my face, howmuchsoever I 
tried to conceal it.” 


“That stately cypress! which I cherished in those eyes of 
hers which-shed tears of blood 
Í now see in my own eyes, with all its rubbish and splin- 
ters," 


* Come, my tears, what do you hope to gain by thus raining 
down from my moist eyes." 


You have disgraced me before the world: what more do yov 


require ? ” 
LXXI. Sasügr? 
y 
He was of the Caghatài tribe. He lived a very unrestrained 


and licentious life. He had great skill in poetry. The following 
verses are by him :-~ 


“ That my heart loves thee thou alone knowest. 
I have told this secret to none, God knows." 


1 ie ihe reflection of the poets own figura 
2 He is thus described in the din-i-Akbdri (i, 582): “He was born in Kàbnt. 
Once he slept in the bedroom of Amir Khuarav, when the shining fignre of 
an old man with a &taff in his hand. awoke biz) nnd ordered him to compose 
a poem. As he had no power of doing so, he took the whole for a vision and 
lay down in another place; but the same figure woke him up, and repeated 
the order, ‘fhe first verse that he nttered is the following :— n 
‘When í am far from thee my tears turn gradually into an ocean. 4 
Coma and see, enter the ship of my eye and make a trip on the ocean `} 
In the T'abaqst he ig called ‘Mulla Sabübr! The only fact there mentioned 
of hiín is that he was for a long timo about the court. ; 
appear to be known. 


His name does not 
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“Come unveiled into my poor house 
For there is none in my house save grief for thee." . 


' — 


“Thou hast not been a lover, thou hast not suffered the 
grief of separation ; 

£ Hew should one unfold. to thee the tale of separation’s 

woe 9?" 


“Phou didst sit nowhere, but the jealous watcher sat with 
thee, . 
Save when thou didst take thy place in my heart and he 
remained without.” 


* Last night to save my life, I took refuge from the hard- 
ships of separation in thoughts of thee. 
Thy image remained in my soul, else had I died." 


^ Alas, that I am so forgoiten by that eruel one 
£ "That her eye has never fallen upon me, even in thought !” 
" — 
“With thy image in my mind's eye I say, ' This is re- 
union." 


I earnestly desire reunion with thee, all I have is imagina- 
tion," 


u Weakness has overpowered me, and my heart is weary 
with weeping. 
Who will now inform her of my condition ? 
What need is there that T should explain my condition to 
her ? 
| For my heart, if it truly burns, will have some eifect ou 
` her.” 


“ Long eyelashes cause calamities 


Y And when the white of the lovers eye becomes red they 
shed blood,” 
46 
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His death occurred af Agra in the year n. 973 {a,b 1565-66) 
or H. 972 (a.p, 1564-65) and the words * Sabübi the wine-bibber "! 
give the date of it, ; 


958 LXXIL gängi? I | 


He came from Hirāt and has good taste both in poetry and in . 
prose composition. Ho is somewhat studious and writes a good | 
hand. He was for some time employed as one of th I 
and then returned to his native land. 
couplet : — 


“In the night of separation from thee, 
T 


e secretaries, 
He wrote the following 


in my eye-sockets 
he blood from my liver was so congealed that sleep could 
not enter them,” 


Tbis was written in imitation of the follow. 
Khusrav's ; — ` 
“ I fenced my eyes in with a thorn-hedge of eyelashes 


In order that neither thy image might leave them nor., 
sleep find entrance.” 


ing couplet of Amir 


The following are other verses by Salibi :— i 
"With my two eyes, red with weeping during the grief of y 
the night of separation, 


What shall I do, 


for these will be the roses of the day 
when we meet ? 


I have neither desire nor Strength to associate with tho 
rose, that I should roam in the rose-garden, [ness š 
And the scent of the roses suggests to me only unfaithful- 
i Like the dogs I have taken my place at thy threshold 


In order that my rival may not enter in the guise of s. 
beggar.*" 


n Qt deo. (Sabühi-i-maikhwar). Tho letters give the date 973. 
The word Sabi or Sabith? means ‘a, morning draught.’ i 

2 In the din he is thus described, ° His name is Muhammad Mirak. He ç 
traces his de cent from Nizñm-ul-Malk of Tits’ (i, 583). 

3 (pl, as in MSS. (A and B). The text has SKS, ‘Iove’ or 1 
‘ familiarity, which does nob make such good sense. N 
r 4 ie, ag n guitoy,. 
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* Since my head was severed by that dagger of cruelty a 
It remains, weltering in blood, in one place, and my si 
heart in another, . . 
Love, whether in Separation or in union, is a source of 


ain; u . 
/ Khusrav bewails his love in one place and Farhad! his 
! cd 
d in another.” f 
LXXIII Sapte 259 


He was born in Qandahar but was a Hirati by origin. He 
was for some time in Hindistan and died. The following verses 
are his :— f 4 

* So many wounds has my body received from thy swor 
That on whichever side I fall my heart falls to the 
ground," 


* The wounded heart pays no heed to the body, 
The martyr of love has no need of a shroud. 
Since I have been created a man of straitened means 
Why have I no share in that mouth ? ? 


f Of my body little is left but a formless idea, and that too, 
When closely regarded, is seen to be no more than my 
shirt.” 


“On the day on which each man’s lot was decreed to him 
by fate, . . 
The lot of. others was joy, while mine was sorrow. 
O my heart! Tell me not that that moonlike beauty 
comes in answer to my weeping ; 
So many thousands of lamentations have I uttered, and 
when did she come ?” 


` 1 Ehusrav was the husband and Farhad the lover of Shirin. 
/ 2 Sádigi is mentioned neither in the din nor in the Pabagat. . u 
3 There is a play here. on the word e £33 (tang) ° strait’ or ‘narrow’ as 
lovely month which cannot be 
Í applied both to a man’s means and to a lovely 
reproduced in translation, 
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A quatrain. 
"The structure of cruelty was founded by thee, 
The structure of my 
thee 


life waa scattered to the winds byl 


Thou art a treasure of elegance, yet never 1 
Has my ruined habitatioti been made prosperous by thee," | 


LXXIV. Saut! 


260 He is Shaikh Ya'qüb of Kashmir, a small portion of whose 
perféctions has 2lrendy been described by the author's halting 
pen. He is an epitome of all accomplishments and therefore if 
his praises be repeated (a pleasant repetition), what fault can 

| be found ? In spite of his baving written standard works on the 
mysticism of the Sifis and many other branches of. knowledge 
his genius was highly adapted to the composition of eloquent 
poetry. ‘Che following conplets are a small portion of the fruit + 
of his wonderful meditations ;— f 


"In the morning that beauty with a face like the mooni 
threw a veil over her face, \ 


It was strange to see the sun veiled before evening fell.” š 


“ Ask not of the merits of tutty, but ask for the dust of her 
door, 


Ask of its virtues from discerning: men,” 


E In his latter days he wished to compose à commentary on the 
Qur'an like the Great Commentary ? and he had already written 
Scme of it roughly when suddenly death's decree reached him, 
and the unavoidable summons:of God 5 was delivered to him in 
his well-loved native land, as has been said, and he died. 


L Vide p.200. In the Ain his takhallus is 


given as Sairafi, but Sarft ias 
correct. Vide din-i-Akbari. i, 581, and n. 2, ` ; 


x 
urn ( P'afsir-i- Kabir}, perhaps the Anwér-ut-tanzil, vide vol, i, trang, E 
Ranking, p 6, n. 4. H 
3 The text has QUIA. (Khaliq) 'erentures Both MSS. have tre 
(Khallég) ‘the Creator,’ which is better, 
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LXXV. Samrt or Biwa! 


Abmad, and then came to Lahor and lived as a religions mondi- 
cant. When Shaikh Faigi was appointed to the Dakan he wont 


with him, and thence journeyed to the next world. He bas 
written a divdn and in long-and short odes was a master of style. 


The following couplets are by him :— 
“I am debarred from traversing the road to the Ka'bah, 
else would I have sent. there, I 
The sole of a foot glad to endure the torment of collect- 
ing its acacia thorns.” — 


“My rose-seller who wishes to bring her roses to market 
Must first acquire strength to withstand the impetuous 
throng of buyers.” _ 


* Jf thou wishesb to burn me light up the fire of thy cheek, 


And so ‘shall a light arise from my ashes till the day of 261 


resurrection.” 


LXXVI Sapizi or HawApAN.3 


He was taken prisoner on the day on which the Khünzamün 
was slain, and though he escaped execution he did not escape 
death His poetry is mediocre. These few verses are from his 


en :— . I 
P *I have surrendered my soul and my heart, being no longer 
able to bear the pain of separation from her, 


1 Thag described in the din (i, 586) + '* He ig poor and has few Mr a 
lives content with his indigence.” In the corrupt Lekhnau oe i 
Pabdagat he is called * Mullà Harfi of Sawa,’ und is thus described, Nea 
in the company of this humble one (scil. the author, Nigam-ud-din wi 
for some time in Gujaršt and was for some time at court. He wen a 
Malik-ugh-Shu‘ara Shaikh Faizi to the Dakan, and departed thence on 
pilgrimage to the Hijaz.’ His name seems to have been Saleh-nd- in. 

2 Sabüri is mentioned neither in the Ain nor in the Tabagdt. -— 

3 Vide p. 814, n. 1. The author's meaning apparently is that Sa 
died, ether o£ wounds or of illness, soon after he was captured. 
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What a pain is this, which has no remedy save the sur- 
rendering of one's soul ! . 

When the manifest fever of my love is not visible to her, 

How shall I inform her of my secret wounds ? 

When that moon-like beauty walks abroad in the vight in 
vesture of the hue of the night 

The brightness of dawn may be seén wher 


e her dress 
opens at the neck,” 


“I would that her breast could be cleft by. my 


dagger 
That my pure heart might 


see whether her heart is pure.” 


“Her waist has entranced the hearts of men, 
Has completely made away with the hearts of men." 


UXXVIL Sins rur MADMAN.I 


He obtained from the emperor the title of ‘Aqil (‘the saga- 
tions’). Heis crazy about statuary. For some time he has laid 
it upon himself as a duty to eat nothing before he has sent five 
or six dishes of meat to ba thrown into a river, a fountain, or a 
pond as an offering to Khizr (on him be peace). He used to 
hand these dishes to Qasim, a native of India (who was a poet 
and the son of an elephant driver, and also a low-minded. fellow), 
and Qasim used to 80 out and invite qalandars? and other rascals 
to eat the food, and when (on his return) Salih would say, 
‘Ha, did you see the Khwaja?’ the impudent rogue would reply, 
“Yes, his holiness the Khwaja deigned to eat the food with much 
relish, and sent you his blessing," and would fabricate lying 
stories of this sort, which the madman believed. He had, how- 


ever, some poetic genins, and to him might have been applied 
the saying :— 


1 Thus described in tho T'abagit, “ Muhammad Sali) the madman re- 
ceived the title ‘of “Aqil. His father was said to be I‘lami the librarian, 
who had been librarian to the emperor Homayiin. Muhammad Salih grew 
rvice of the emperor Akbar and is now enjoying 
He is in easy circumstances and well-to-do,” 


a wandering religious mendicant, usually of loose habits. 


an allowance in Kabul, 


[375] 
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“ Beantiful poetry emanates from the cross-grained Haidar 
Kalaj I Ñ . 
Just as roses spring from a midden. 


Salih wrote the following couplet :— 
* Since the desire.of her locks has fettered my feet, 
My only way out of this bargain! is to surrender my 
life." 


Salih was for Some time a favoured and honoured iater 
then fell into disgrace and went to Kabul. He returne mene 
and was appointed to the trusteeship of the pene-difinsing e me 
of the Sultan of Shaikhs? (may God hallow his 800 a h 
did not accept the appointment, and, having obtained leave to 
return to Kabul, departed, 


LXXVIII. "Ranti, 

He is Mulla ‘Ali the Muhaddis,’ brother of the MNA 
Mulla Sadiq He acquired his learning in the Sayings in Ara M. 
and was extremely pious and temperate. He came twice to 
India, and in the year n, 981 (a.p. 1573-74) entered the m ec ion 
of God's mercy, when the famous Mullà 'Álim of Kábul* mac 


this chronogram on his death. 


rabio 
L This conplet contains the usual play on the words ¿|ó (Awa m) 
" 
‘melancholy,’ ‘desire’ and {dye (Persian) ‘ traffic,’ ‘trade,’ and also the 
common simile which likens:the locks of the beloved to fetters. 1286. ana 
2 Shaikh Nizim-ad-din Auliyd, born at Badion in Oct. A.D. MA h 
died at Dihli April 3, &.p, (525, Vide vol. i, trans, Ranking, m n MA 
.lan 4 
2 69, n,.5, 270 and n. 6, 271 nn y 
.236 and n. 2; 286 and n. 1, 267, 269, » m ; 285 
301, 610 and n 4, 611, n. Also Firighta, ii, 780, and the Ain-i-Akbari, iii 
, 4, 611, n. shi 
365. 
8 paqa ‘one learned in the sayings of Muhammad’ (usb ) me» 
5 du 


tioned below. Mulla ‘Ali Türami the Muhaddig is not mentioned in the 
Ain, For an account of his brother, vide p. 354, 
4 Vide no. LXX1Y, 
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. “Alas | for suddenly Mulla ‘Ali 
‘tos been snatched from our midst. by fnisfortune's. victory. 


To ascertain the year of his death remember that. the date 
of the year which followed it 


Is contained in the words ‘Mulla ‘Ali the Muhaddis is 
dead.” 1 


His sprightly genius, following the dictates of his taste;, would 
sometimes employ itself in the composition of verses, (The 
263 following are some of his verses.) 
"My earthy body is so withered away from the scorching 
brand of. separation : 
That it escapes: from my garments like dust, if I shake 
the skirt of my robe." 
“Thy stately form is a plant in the garden of my soul, 


The plant of thy stature is more ethereal than my 
thoughts." 


“I have plunged the pupil of my.eye into water 
That it may not for a moment think of sleep.” 


" Since I have no honour among men, 


T seek to flee from men as my tears flow from my eyes," 2 


H 


Cod mue esl: E? $554 giving the date a.u. 982. I hare been obliged 
i to give a somewhat full paraphrase of tho hemistich preceding this, which 
pa has apparently puzzled the editor of the text, in order that the sense may 
i not be lost. 'Phe editor of the text, in a footnote in which he. gives an 

inferior variant of the-hemistich, gravely remarks that the chronogram 
| gives-the date 982, not having understood, apparently that the composer of 

the chronogram bas drawn atteution to this fact, and expressly saya that 


the date given in the chronogram ie that of tle year following that of the 
Mulla’a death. d 

2 There is here a play upou the words poe (mardum) ‘men’ and 
f2y9 nardum, for mardum-i-caghm) * pupil of the eye' which cannot be 
reproduced in translation, 
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*" Since I have cast my heart into the bonds of the tresses 


of moonlike beauties _, 
I have woven for myself a net of calamity. 


LXXIX. TastQt or Sawa! 


He was a lewd old man and a buffoon? and was popular among 
most of the poets about the court by the mere force of his im- 
ndence. f uu 
P He at last had the honour of performing the holy pilgrimage 
(to Makkah), and died there, The following verses are by 
him :— [ln mM 
u What business have lovers other than giving up their liv es? 

Since 1 fear not death what else should I fear p” 


* From the toilsome pain of separation nobody has any life 


` left,” 
Lf this is separation nobody has any life left. 


u In this land I have given my heart to a most cruel eus 


I have fallen into the snare of the locks of one with a 
like a fairy." 


*Yam the faithful dog of him whose foot does not siray 204 
beyond the skirts of his own power, o 
Who imposes obligations on none, and is under ob'igation to 


none,” 


1 Thus described in the T'abagat, ‘Mulla Tariqi spent some years in the 
tperor’s service, and at length performed a pilgrimage to the Efijà a, where 
he tod. In note 3 on p. 598 of the Ain (vol. i), an epigram of his on 
| ( 291) ia quoted. He accuses Jud&'i of plagiarism from Ashki (p. 
280). 0. " 252 he is ecensed by Qšsim Arsalan, with Gabmi and Faridin, 
. On p. 
iariat. . s 
gH ( shis ) occurs here the meaning of which I cannot divine.. 
I neither know nor oan discover any Persian or. Urdü word resembling it, 
d have been obliged to omit it. Whatever . Badãoni wrote, we may be 
an i s 
tolerably certain that it was nothing complimentary. 
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“We saw the graceful eypress-like figure of that fair 


depart, ut 


Although no one has seen a soul depart.” 


“Thou saidst, ' Do not hover around me, or I will disgrace 
and slay thee,’ 
Still do I hover around thee. Depart not from thy word.” 
“ When her two cheeks come into my mind in the hours of 
sleep, 
All night long I sée the moon and the sun in my dreams. 
Remembering that thou wert to come, although thou 
comest nof, 


Tranquility leaves my soul, aud distraction enter: 


heart." tm 


“ i iq i 
The pain of love is inereased, and no sympathy remains in 
the world, | i 
Majnün was both afflicted and sympathetic, 
remain in the world.” 


——— 


but he did not 


“ From this. world, as a mistress, I have wholly cut myself off 
That I might quarrel with nobody for such a thing as a 
world.” 

“ It is impossible to live without thee for 


š a moment in the 
world, 


For thou art my soul, and nobody can live without a sonl,” 
“Nobody spoke, nor asked what a stage this must.have been 


In which Khizr was the last of the water. 


Ë carriers of the 
caravan. 


“The army of grief for thy absence has 


captured the cit; 
of my heart, , msde 
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The scars which are visible on my heart are the hoste! of 
the foe.” 


LXXX. Tau or ISpABAN.2 


He has now dwelt in Kashmir for nearly eight years. At first 
he was a religious mendicant and then he elected to become an 
official, and entered the emperor's service. From Kashmir he was 
sent as envoy to the ruler of Little Tibat, ‘Ali Rai;$ and on his 
return presented to Shaikh Abü-'lFazl a treatise which he had 
written on the wonders of that land, which Abü-L-Fazg! embodied 
in the Akbarnama, He isa very sympathetic man, and his taste, 
both in poetry and in prose, is correct. He wrote the following 
quatrain :— 


“ Thou givest me to drink of the poison of thy absence, asking 

me what has happened, 

Thou sheddest my blood and shakest me from thee, asking 
me what has happened, 

O thon who art ignorant of what the sword of thy absence 
inflicts on me, ` : 

Wring my dust, that thou mayst know what has happened 
to me." 


1 XM eph (siydhi-t-lashkar) ‘dark bodies of troops? 

2 In the Aim (i, 607), where he is called ‘ Baba Talib of Isfahan,’ he is thas 
described, ‘ He ia a thoughtful poet, and is experienced in political matters " 
According to the Haft Iqlsm Baba Talib had heen for nearly thirty years in 
Kaghmir, patronized by the rulera of that country. When Akbar annexed 
the province he came to Hindüstán, where he was much liked. Accordivg 
to the Mo'ágir-i-Rahimi he was often in the company of Hakim Ahü-l-Fath 
(p.238), Zain Khan Kūka, Abū-'t- Fazl, and Shaikh Faizi, and was, in 1616, 
Sadr of Gujarat. Vide also Badáoni, vol ii, text, p. 872. 

3 Vide vol. ii, text, 872. In 1591 Haji Mirzā Beg of Kabul was sent to 

Ah Rai to demand his daughter in marriage for Sultan Sulim (Jahangir), 
and returned with the lady, who waa daly married to the prince as his 
eighth wife. On this occasion Mulla Yalib accompanied Haji Mirza Beg, Tn 
A.D. 1602-03 ‘Ali Rai invaded the frontier districts of Kashmir, bat retreat- 
ed before Muhammad Quli Khan, Turkmán, and Saifallah, Vide Aim. 
Akbari, i, 474. 
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Md The following couplets are by him : f 

“ Cupbearer;! how long can the grief of this world be borne ? 


Bring wine, that I may banish grief from my heart.” 


“Thou readest not the story of my grief, and it waxes old, 
Thou knowest not my disappointment, and it waxes old, 


Let not thy coming be delayed, for as for this wound of 
separation, 


: make it 
I fear that thou wilt linger, and it will wax old.” “Every moment she afflicts my heart, that she may 


weary of her. 
When Tn my heart weary of her, however much she 


afflicts it?” 


Another quatrain. 


“One day I, weary with travelling along the road of the stages 
of the heart, 


“I wish for nó companion but thee, my darling, des 
I desire thee, and there is none jn the world that I desire 


beside thee." 


Turned its dust into mire with water from blisters on the 
foot of search. 


my supplication, 


| 
| lspend my life on this road in order that, in answer to 
i 
| 266 Soul may meet soul, and heart heart" 


4 If. when I have suffered a thousand griefs, she listens to a 
, 
word from me, . 
She hears but the. speech of a self-seeker, and straightway 
forgets it.” 
* She is enraged if I speak to her but a word of my sad state; 
How strange is this, that I cannot speak of my sad state to 


i Other verses. 
| " Seek after enjoyment, for this virgin of life, 
bridal chamber, 


Like a rose bursting forth from the bud casts her mother 
aside. 


sitting in the 


as 
u A quatrain. 201 
Like the petals of a rose scattered by the spring breeze «ho devotes boasts of bis virtue and piety, 
Tr ih dut ier Meads in die grief of our hearts,” The lover expends the cash of his life for his love; . 
| Each lives in hope of a glance from the eye of his Friend, 
Each wonders towards whom the Friend will cast that 


glance.” 


| “lan pleased with the folk of this world, for I have learnt: 
i from their fellowship 


i Not to give up my corner of solitude for the world." Another quatrain. 


“ Summon contentment, if thou art wise, . 
Thou mayst.thus, perchance, slay the dog of base desire. . 
Seo that neither water nor broth be too plentiful. Drain 

nob the cup, . 
For it will rebuke thee in à hundred draughts of iced water 
and acid.” 


LXXXI. TirmI or Yazpi 
He is a penman who writes the nasta‘liq hand well and is of 
moderately studious habits, 


His business was that of a book- 
seller? in Agra. 


1 He is not mentioned in the din or in the Tabagát. 
8 Or ‘bookbinder,’ or ‘librarian lane 


1 The text haz, wrongly, qulailes (sdgiydn) in the plural. The MSS. have 
Ves (sdgiya), the vocative singular, which is correct. 
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LXXXII. Tw! 
He is the son of Mulla Darvi 
o is. the š arvish of Fathpür, and his 
2218 Salih, is now the teacher &ppointed to tho MK 
pnr n in his thirteenth year was reading the PEA 
rhei- 
hansiyyah He has a most generous nature and an adinirabl 
ri o in poetry. He is in the service of the eldest. prince, i 
obtained the poetic name of Tif from him. The follo in tow 
couplets are from a laudatory ode which he com d in he on 
of the prine posed in honour 
"(E : : . 
O King, in whose just reign strife itself has become the 
z pe ian of the world against the robbers of confusion 
e hope of thy favour is such that the very sins of si ° 
protect them from the fire of hell iid 
Thon art he, to the war-h i 
PE a orse of whose resolution in the day 
Mid is the standard-bearer and success the fellow, 
ast night the bird of glor 
glory brough 
M y brought the record of thy 
That bird the fame of whose pinions comes from the utt 
most parts of space beyond our ken T 
i sorbe of thy dignity has written passages of which we 
ope for a translatio i 
ee re m and for which we earnestly desire a 


He also wrote the following verses :— 


"If the beanty of the Idol were to displa tse 
ere t 
y play itself in the 


l Neither Tifli nor hia relati 
T lation i i 
HA ns are mentioned in the Ain, nor in the 
2 A commentary on a famou 
8 work i i i 
exu ork on logic. Vide vol. 3, trans, Ranking, 
M | Saljan Salim, afterwards the emperor Jahangir, 
e ma M had not ascended the throne when this grossly fuleome poem 
i! rinon Dat the word Shah was applicable to a prince, as well MA a 
A word used for reign is 399 (daur) not oye (‘ahd) so that the 


poet did not risk the resent 
master. ntment of Akbar while he flattered his own 
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Devotees who drag about their prayer carpets would ex- 
change their rosaries for the idolator’s thread. 


| Nobody counts the cash of both worlds offered by the buyer 


In that place where the merchandise consists of wounded 


hearts." 


* T am he who has grown to love the lancet of grief. 
Ointment is shamed by the wound in my breast.” 


“From our manner of dealing with Islam in the day of 


reiribution . 
It is likely that infidelity will seize us by the skirt." 


“Phe song of love's feast this night inflamed the plectrum, 
Her glances were the singers and her eyebrow the rebeck- 


players this night.” 
“O heart, leb my lips for once be wreathed with smiles! 

For to-night will be seen the splendour of love's tears of 

blood.” 


“I fear no reproof, for the reproaches of the jealous watcher 
Are as applause to the followers of love's religion." 


* Ah! See how thy glance imperils our true faith, 269 
Trust in thy promises is a sure way to disappointment.” 1 


* Brahman, despair not of the efficacy of thy prostrations to 


thy idol, 
For the mark on thy forehead is the mirror of thy fate.”* 


1 The text has piling (pigh4ni) ‘ forehoad,’ which neither seana nor makes 


sense, Both MSS. have uie (paghimáni), the correct reading. 

2 The reference is to the enste-mark worn on the forehead by Hindüs, The 
couplet is S#fi-istie in tone, Religion, the poet says, is a purely subjective 
matier, and it is the sincerity of worship rather than its object, that ia im- 


portant. 


Lu 
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" : 
t Y should my pain be assuaged by lint and ointment, 
he bird of whose wounded heart breathes forth flame ? " 


Tho followiug few couplets are from a tarji-band! by Titi i 
My tears, rejoice, for this night uu 
My heart's blood surges up in my eyes. 

O reunion, plead for me, for my desire for her 

Has devastated the abode of reason, 

Speak not to me of delight, 

For the lancet has become the companion of my wound, 
Tt is useless to say to anybody, 


‘ N 
Scatter diamond-dust in your wound but do not ery ont.’ 


It is marvellous that a lad of Tifl's years should understand 

- and speak Persian; much more 80 that he should be able to com- 

pose poetry in the language. It may be hoped that he will 
outstrip many of these old men who have wasted their lives | 


LXXXIII. Zvüüni3 


He used to live in the Dakan and was characterized by his 
unrestrained manner of life, his indifference to public o iui 
and his disinclination from Attending at the courts of p 
Shaikh Faizi used to dilate much on the praiseworthy qualitie p 
him and of Malik Qumi, known as Malik-ul-Kalam, and these N j 
poets wished to accompany the Shaikh to th eb at 


Lāhor, but Burbán-ul.Mulk 8 Pid. 


prevented them from going. ` It is 


1 A poemi in which a refrain cecurs at stated intervals. 

2 Zuhüri is mentioned neither in the An nor in the Tubaqat 
Society of Bengal has a MS. copy of his divan, -— 
Nür-ud-din Zuhüri of Tarshiz, 

8 Burhün Nigàm Shah II, king of Abmadnagar, a.p, 1590-1594. On hii 
death e pus of the Abmadnagar kingdom fell into great onfusion. 

«e kings followed one another in quick succession, ised 
to the throne «nd deposed by opposing factions, and thore wee man ost 
shed, In 1595, the year in which Badaoni'a history was concluded Akbar’ 
MA were attacking Ahmadnagar and peace was made on the condition 

at Ahmadnagar ceded to the empire the provinoe of Berar. Vide Histori 
Landmarks of the Deccan, by Major T. W, Haig, pp. 39, 236, Ë 


The Asiatic 
He is described as Mulla 
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now reported that the unruly Dakanis, following their detestable 
habit of mardering foreigners,! have, in & recent riot, put these 
two poor innocent men to death (may God put them to death). 

Maulana Zuhüri was a master of poetical style, and composed 
a divün. The following couplets are quoted as a memorial of 270 
him :— 

“The wine-stains cause tulips to bloom on my woollen coat, 
The evening of Friday ever brings a Saturday for me.” 2 


— 


* Zuhüri, thy complaints of the beloved are out of place. 
Thy destiny is at fault. What fault is that of hers ?” 


LXXXIV. ‘Aum oe Kanon 


This Mulla of pleasant manners, cheerful nature and graceful 
actions used the poetical name of ‘Arif. In argument, and 
at other times, he would say things fit to make his. hearers die 
with laughter. In his common-place book he has written an 
essay on the commentary * on the Magüsid and has stated the 
proposition that. the title means ‘the book of endeavour, which 
was one of the compositions of the writer, and also a com- 
mentary called the Tojdid (* renewal") on the commentary ! on the 


1 The domestio history of the independent Mubammadnn kingdoms of the 
Dakan is largely the history of violent and bloody feuds between the Dakani 
and Abyssinian nobles on the one hand and the ‘foreign’ nobles (Turks, . 
Arabs, and Persians) on the other. ' The latter were frequently much 
favoured by the kings of the Dakan and the jealousy of the native Dakanis 
Jed to frequent conflicta and massacres, Vide Haig’s Historic Landmarks of 
the Deccan, pp. 4—10 et passim. 

2 Friday, according to the Muhammadan method of computing time, 
begins on Thareday evening, which is called the evening of Friday. The 
poet's meaning is that he does not keep the Sabbath of Islam and that Friday 
is ng Saturday to him. This couplet is not in the text nor in MS. (B). I have 
introduced it from MS. (A). _ 

3 Mulla ‘Alim is not mentioned in the Ain asa poet. He is thus described 
in the Tabagét, ‘Mulla ‘Alim of Kabul waa a man of cheerful nature, happy 
disposition, and unconventional habits. He wrote poetry and composed a 
history of governors, learned men, and poeta, which he called Fawatih-ul- 

Wilayah." 

4 Y have not been able to identify these two works, which are probably 
works on theology. 
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name being Qazi Nighm. Vide p. 214. 
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Tajdid, and also some marg. 


inal notes on the Mutawwal in which 
he writes, 


“This book is copied from the book T'uwal 
equal in length to the Mutawwal, ov even longer.” 
written a book containing accounts of the Shaikhs 
which he has entered everything that he has heard 
mosque-sweeper and beggar, addin 
own, and he has named it Wa fawatip-ul-wilayah. When they 
questioned him regarding this title, saying, “The particle wa 
(‘and ') requires something preceding it, to be coupled with the 
latter clanse, and what should precede, it does not appear,” he 
replied, “ That which precedes it is here understood, and is mani- 
fest by transposition, that is to say, the title should be Fawätih-ul- 
waldyah, with a fathah over the wiw of waläyah as ihe waw 
preceding the phrase indicates, not with a kasr under the waw of 
wildyak, as it is commonly read," 3 


The Mullà was always jealous of Qazi Khan of Badakhshan,4 
on the ground of his ha. 


ving invented the sijdah® (* prostration *). 
One day in Fathpūr he led the late Mirza Nizüm-ud-din Ahmad 
and the author off to his house at early dawn, witl much solicita- 
tion, and, having given us an appetizing electuary, began to show 


which is 
He has also 
of India, in 
from every 
g also some conjectures of his 


1 Vide vol. I (trans, Ranking), p. 428, n, 3. 


? The Mull ia here punning on the title of the Mufawwal, which means 


‘lengthened’ Pwal means ‘the duration of life,’ 
chapters of the Qur'an.’ 


3 T have: been obliged to. translat 


also ‘the séven Jong 


© somewhat freely here, in order to 
make some attempt at explaining the Mullá's clumsy jest. Wa fawdtih-ul- 
wilàyah means 'and the begiunings of saintship, The Mullà waa asked 
to explain the apparently rodundant* aud? and replied that it indicated 
that- the first letter of the word wiliyah (€ saintship’) was to be read with a 
short.‘ a,’ like the same letter in the word wa (‘and’), so that the title of the - 
book would read FPawatih-ul-walayah, (‘the beginnings of governing’), his 
object being to antirize the pretended sainta who had mado their sancti 
means of rising to high places, Vide infra. 

t Vide Ain-i-Akbari, i, 440, where hia 


ity a 
title is given as Ghani Khan, his 
5 The sijdah (' prostration ^) was introduced at Akbar's conrt instead of 


the kürnish and, taslim (bowing and raising the hand to the head), and 
Bavo great offence to the orthodox, vide p- 214, n. 2, 
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as his books, talking about them from dawn till midday, while 
i re not able to get a word in. as 
we remained hungry and were n t ne A eet 
irzā le to endure it, asked the Mullā 
the Mirza, no longer ab ee he ett 

i The Mullà answered, thoug : 

he had anything to est. Ped 

1 have 2 lamb here; if y 

had eaten before you came. £ you 

Tish I wil kill it now." We rose und went home. Ib is im 
M . . 

ossible to recount all pranks.of this nature which he Played I 

P When he saw that Shaikh Abü'l-Fazl, Qazi Khan, and ot es 

of his contemporaries from being mullds rose to the rank % 

i hile he continued to draw a sma 
amirs of the highest grade, w s all 
stipend, he petitioned that he too might be admitted as A soldier, 

' i e guar 
i d one day, at the time when g 
His request was granted, an. . » ard 
i lute, he appeared in military g 
turned out for the evening salute, i . á 
before the emperor, girt in a grotesque fashion with a pon owed 
i hed the presence from one side o 
sword, and, having approac r side on e 
ing his scabbard to him, said, 
bär, stood, and, catching d 
" introduofion] By which mangabdür? shall I stand, and 
M H » 
from what place shall I make my obeisance 5? m emperor 
i h to penetrate his design and said, Y 
was sagacions enoug ; . ° 
our obeisance from that place in which you are now standing 1 
When the Mulla saw that this effort to obtain recognition " 
failed he wandered at large, One day, in order to show the e 
ldier, he came to court, 
ossessed all that became a so >» he . ó 
noonday heat, in dirty, greasy clothes quilted with cotton, wi 
had been either given or lent to him by somebody, an irzā 
slaj 
L The text, appears to me to be corrupt here. It has uwla = 
- 3 i i uc! 
which is unintelligible. MS. (A) has ws wala which ia not mac 
batter. MS, (B) has et cul (9 which appears to me to be the correct 
atter. » TM) og Wa " 
reading, and which 1 havo followed. For GWA in the text nnd M 
which makes no.sense, I have substituted s, Ñ 
3 A military commander, The object of the unceremonious behaviour of 
Mullä ‘Alim, who was, apparently, at this timo no more than a private 
soldier, was an attempt bo obtain a. mangab, or military command. 
8 ‘tho word used ia ele (#aslim). The Mollà would not, apparentiy, 


perform the gapus (sijdah) ‘ prostration.” 
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‘Aziz Kika cracked some pleasant jests on his appearance, and 
the Mulla returned pleasant answers to them. 


his seal was, * He had ^ well-ordered mind,” 8 
The following few couplets are quoted as a memorial of him :— 


“That eye in which I delighted every moment flees. awny, 
9 
It may be that I shall place a straw from her wall upon it.” 


“ The glass of delight bas been shattered, with whomsoever 


I sat; 
The bond of fellowship has snapped, with whomaoever I 
bound it, 
She wns risen to slay me, with the sword of hatred in her 
and, 


Whenever I sat in kindness with anybody for a moment,” 


He has composed, some couplets in the metre of ‘The Chain 
of Gold '5 and he has called his book of nonsense “ The Tinklin; 
of the Bell,” and has enumerated in it books said to be of hie 
own composition, some: of which have no existence but in hig 


verges, and haa given them imaginary names, as in the following 
verses :— I 


. 1 Ratis (*of, or relating to the spring’) is the Arabic equivalent to 
Bahari, I cannot reconcile thig statement with the statement ‘above, that 
the Mullà'a takhallug was ‘Arif. , 

2 The motto may also be translated “ He had poetic genius." The text 
here lias a note by the editor to the effect that the reading is the same in 
the three MSS. from which he edited the text. The reading seems to 
puzzle him, but it is perfectly simple. 

3 nal] dao (silsilat-udh-dhakab), 


poem, 


I have not been able to trace this 
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“ Thou mayst have seen, from a copy of the Tajdid,! 

That a new favour has newly arrived 

In which are concealed 8 hundred stages of. the pilgrimage? 

And from the contents of which great enterprises 5 are mani- 
fest. 

The text of the Tajud * is halting beside it, 

Its rose-garden has lost its colour from want of water. 

Tta splendour, withont dissimulation and without exaggera 
tion, 

Is perfect wisdom, the wisdom of the sunrise 5 

And of that book, the attributes of which are beyond 
telling, . ` 

Dalalat-ul-* agl’ is the name and description. 

And that pearl which has come from the ocean of generosity, 

Is the Lujjat-ul-jud fl-wujad.T 

I am the compiler of that ‘Awilim-ul-athar,8 

From the instructions of the knower of chronicles, 


L Tho Tajdid ( odo —' renewal’) was Mulla ‘Alim’s commentary on 
the commentary on the Tajzd. In this couplet the poet puns on the Arabic 
root meaning ‘ new,’ nsing three different measures of the triliteral root. 

E CA ue (mawágif) ‘halting placea or stages in the performance of the 
Ceremonies of the pilgrimage at Makkah. It is probable that Mulla ‘Atim 
styled the chapters or sections of his book mavwdgif, or that he is referring 
to a book of this name. MS. (A) has the reading ¿$Lse (muwdfiq) which 
does not make good sense. 

3 aio (magdsid) a reference to the poet's Suas QS (kitdd-i-gasd) or 
* book of endeavour’ and to the Maqasid, the book on which it is a commen- 
tary. ` 

+ Vide note 1, supra. 

5 QAM rem. y quac cue fm. Ibis possible that the words ppe ('ain) 
and (31,9 (ishraq) refer to the titles of books. 

ê‘ Indication of wisdom,’ apparently @ or the poet’s imaginary works, 

1‘ The ocenn of generosity, on existence, apparently another of the poet's 

imaginary works. 
8 sO el ‘worlds of relics.’ Probably another of Mulla 'Alim's ima- 


ginary worka. 
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In which I have collected & hundred and twenty different 
branches of learning, 


Say who else can be thus described." 


In spite of all this fooling he was a, good friend, tactful, aceom- 
plished, able, sympathetic, unceremonious, agreeable, acceptable, 
and jocular. I hope that God (He is praised and exaltéd!) may 
in His grace and benevolence have made him a partaker of 
eternal life in heaven. 


LXXXV. Mir ‘Aspun Hayy or Magnnap.! 


He was for some time Sadr ? under the emperor Hum&yün and 
his brother, Mir ‘Abdullah the jurist, was one of Humāyün’s 
intimate and specially- Kondurëđ confidants. Both brothers were 
endued with piety, sanctity; anā regularity of life.3 

Mir “Abdul Hayy was expert in writing the Babari hand, 
which was invented by the emperor Babar, who sent to the 
honoured city of Makkah a copy of the Quran written in that 
hand, of which no trace now rermains^ In thé memoir of Mir 


1 Vide Ain-i- Akbari i, 468, 471,480. Ho was n commander of five hundred 
and Akbar’s Mir-i'Adl or chief justice. In the 85th year of Akbar's reign 
he and Sadr-i-Jahan took part in a drinking bout, and amused Akbar very 
much, Mr, Blochmann says that he is càlled in the Tabagat ‘ Khwaja ‘Abdul, 
Hayy,’ bat in the Lacknow edition he is thus described, ‘ Mir ‘Abdal Hayy 
the Sidr was a Khuraséni.. The emperor Humayin made him Sudr-ul- 
Afazil (G chief of learned: men "b He was for years in the service of the 
emperor Akbar.’ 

2 ‘Ib was the Sadr, or, as he was then (seil. before the. reign. of Akbar) 
generally styled, Sadr-i-Jahan, whose edict legalized the julas, or accession, 
of a new king. During the reign of Akbar.also he ranked as the. fourth 
Ollicer of the empire. "The power of the Sadr was immense. They were 
the higüesb law officers and had the powers which Adminis&rators-General 
have among us; they were in charge. of all Jands devoted:to ecclesiastical and 
benevolent Purposes, and- possessed an almost unlimited authority of 
conferring. such lands independently of the King. They were algo the 
highest ecclesiastical law-officers, and might. exercise the powers of High 
Inquisitors, Vide din-i-Akbari, i, 270. 

3 Gr, perhaps, ‘administrative ability. Tho word is trol Bi (nizümat). 

* Shaikh Abñ-l-Fazl, in the din.i-Akbayi, disconrse at large on the art of. 
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‘Alé-ud-danlah! it is mentioned that Mir ‘Abdul Hayy devoted 
some attention to the stady of accomplishments and that nobody 
had learnt to. write in the difficult Babari style'more quickly or 
better than he, bat Mirza ‘Aziz Kaka wrote in the margin of the 
memoir that Mir ‘Abdul Hayy had no knowledge of any branch of 
learning, and that his one accomplishment was some knowledge of 
the Babari script, with which he was very imperfectly acquainted, 
that he was wonderfully simple and would, apropos of nothing 
and without consideration, relate in social gatherings strange tales 
which no child would believe, As Mir ‘Abdul Hayy was better 
known to Mirzà ‘Aziz Kika than to Mir ‘Ala-ud-dautah, it is 
beyond doubt that what the Mirza wrote is nearer to the truth 
than that which is written-in the memoir, for Mir *Alá-ud-daulah, 
has recorded much incongruons nonsense % in the memoir. 

Mir ‘Abdul Hayy has some aptitude for poetry, and wrote an 
answer to that fantastical quatrain which was written in the form 
of a square by one of the accomplished men about the court in 
honour of Muhammad Hindal Mirza, and is so well known that 
it is the first thing that children are set to learn. The quatrain 
is as follows : — i : 

^O thou, before whose court a hundred Rustams 5 have cast 274 
down their crowns, 


penmanship and mentions ten different scripts, among which the Bébart 
finds no place. ‘This bears out, Badaoni's statement that it wds lost, Fide 
Ain, i, 96. 

1 Vide page 239, also Ain-i-Akbar?, i, 447 and n, 2, where the name of his 
Tazkirah or memoir is given as AM erit (naf is-ul-ma' áthir) * precions 
memorials.’ 

2 Ay Vi (shutur-gurba), lit. ‘camel-cat.’ Anything iucongrnons or 
absurd, 

3 In the text the four verses of which each of these quatraina ia composed 
are written, following the conceit of their authors, on the four sides of a 
Square, with the exception of the titles conclnding the final hemistich of 
each, which are continued in the line of one of the diagonals of the Square. 
There is no partienlar arb in: this conceit, for any quatrain could be so 
written. The text contains the following note by the editor, ‘In truth this 
form of composition is no more than a cbild's plaything and men of letters 
do not class such things among murabba‘ (verses written in a doubled metro), 
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i Whose praises are sung by all those who have attained 
perfection ; 
India has been conquered merely by thy footstep within her 

bounds, 
Thy title is, MogauMApD HinpAn !" 


Mir ‘Abdol Hayy, who also had a childish nature, wrote, in 
reply, the following quatrain :— ` 
“ O thou, at whose door a thousand monarchs like Cæsar hold 
their orowns, i 
Whose praises exercise their tongues evening and morning ! 
May all the confines of the world, O Lord, 
Be under the sway of the king of the world, Mugammap 
AKBAR!” 


275 LXXXVI. + Iraet.! 


He is Sayyid Muhammad of Najaf who made a name in the 

` Dakan? and came to Wahabid and paid his respects to the 
emperor. He was very unconventional in all outward observances 
and was bold and slovenly.. Jt was reported to the emperor that 
he had written a satire in the Dakan on Shah Fathullah,® and 
when he was questioned on this point he denied that he had done 
80, saying, ‘In that country I would have taken no notice of a 


nor are they mentioned as such in the Majma‘-ug-Send’i‘, nor in the Haft 
Quisum, for any fonr hemistichs might be written in this form.’ The editor 
of the text apparently resents the application by Bad&oni of the term 
i murabba‘ (‘in the form of a square’) to these quatrains, but Bad&oni 
I evidently did not intend to say that these quatrains belonged to the class of 


ñ compositions technically known as murabba‘, but merely that they were 
written in the form of & square. The MSS. omit the first syllable of each 
hemistich. 


1 Thus demoribed in the Zi» (i, 588), ‘He possesses harmony of thought, 
but his mind is unsettled, and he lives a disorderly life, and thus in the 
Tubagát, * He came from foreign paris to India and owing to his ill-regulated 
disposition he was imprisoned for two years in Gwéaliyar, and was at last 
pardoned by the natural clemenoy of the emperor," 

i 2 Probably in Bijapir, 
I 8 Vide p, 216, 
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man of that sort.’ This remark increased the suspicion that he 
had written the satire and he was imprisoned, and it was 
ordered that all his papers should be examined in Fathpir . 
in order that it might. be discovered, whether he had written 
satires on anybody while he was in Hindistin, Some incrim- 
inating papers were discovered, and he remained in prison in 
Gwüliyàr for ten! years until at length he was pardoned at the 
intercession of the eldest prince and other ‘courtiers, and was 
summoned to Lahor, but he still retained his evil disposition. 

` One day he came to the house of Qazi Hasan of Qazvin,? who 
has the title of Khan, and the doorkeeper opposed his entering, 
‘Itabi grappled with him, entered the assembly, which was a 
party of frienda who had sat down to food, and said to Qazi 
Hasan, ‘It was this food, that led you to cause your door to be 
shut in the face of a learned man, a foreigner, and you have a 
perfect right (to keep your food to yourself)! In spite of all 
that the master of the house and his guests could do in the way of 
excusing themselves, saying that the doorkeeper had not recog- 


“nized him, ‘Itabi would not be appeased, and refused to sit down 


and eat. He had great skill in writing Persian and Arabic poetry, 
also in penmanship and in prose composition. He has composed 
adivan. The following couplets are by him :— 
* We have scorched our wise hearts iu the furnace of desire, 
* We have burnt the lamp of the Ka‘bah at the door of the 
idol-temple.” 


“We have given thee permission to shed this innocent blood, 276 
.We have given it to thee verbally, in writing, and under a 
formal attestation." ‘ 


“We swear by thy honour that we are the nightingales of 
this meadow, i 


1 Two years according to the Tabagat, vide n. 9. 
2 He served in Gujarát in a.D. 1587, and later in the siege of Asirgarh. 
Vide Áin-i- Akbari i, 408, 
49 
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"That the rosé has bloomed and wë know not where the 
garden is,” à 
“In thy:country the name of faithfulness causes weeping, 
Both the messenger, and the letter which he bears canse; 
. each separately, weeping. 


“The drum of thy munificence sounds loudly, but I can find 
no way to the sun (of the assembly). 


This special custom aud public assembly of thine will kill 
me."! 


“I have left thy street, besmirclied with accusations ; 
I brought to it chastity, and I leave it defiled with sin, 
May the black night of thy locks be pleased with the 
multitude of hearts (offered to it) 
While I stray, miserable, from thy street. 
The fountain of Khizr? prides itself on receiving the dust 
^ of my feet 


While I go, thirstier than ever, from the dimple in thy 
chin. 


Sugar was poured out at each door at which I knocked, 
_ thou wouldst think 
That I had been to beg from that laughing lip. 
1 knocked at the door of the seventy-two sects of Islam, 
and from the door of despair 


I turned, hopeless of help from either fire-worshipper or 
Musalman.” 


“In my impatience, ‘Itabi, I resolved to part from her, and 
now 


Each time the thought of her enters my heart I weep un- 
restrainedly.” 


L That is to say the loved one's custom of holding public levées, having 
previously given notice of them. 
2 The fountain of the water of life, 
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A quatrain. 
* In the love of thy face I have lost both learning and sense. 977 
But what of these? I have lost my very soul 
In following thee, whatever I had at the end of my life 
Have I lost, and yet I have lost all evil.” 


“It would not be wonderful if from the atmosphere of thy 
face, 
And from the heated iron of my heart, a film should form 
on the mirror." 


Atter his release from confinement he was given a sum of a 


thousand rupees for travelling expenses and was placed under the 
charge of Qilij Khan,' who was ordered to send him off from the 
port of Sürat on a pilgrimage to the Hijaz, but on the way to 
Strat he escaped and fled into the Dakan, where he took refuge 
with the rulers of the country, and there he still wanders about in 
the condition in which he formerly was. 


LXXXVII. ‘Usami? 


He is a youth recently come to man's estate. He wrote the 


following couplet :— 


“The reward for pain which is not worthy of my asking 
after it 
Is a glance to ask for which I am unworthy.” 


This couplet for some time raised a great stir (among lovers of 


poetry) on every side in Lahor, and on this account Hakim Abi-’1- 
Fath Gilüni? was loud in ‘Ubaidi’s praises, and presented him to 
the emperor. When he was asked to write more poetry he did 
not continue a poem on the lines of this couplet, but wrote some 


I A commander of four thousand and governor of the fort of Sürat, He 


was made governor of the fort when Akbar, after a siege of forty-seven 
days, took it. His daughter married Akbar’s youngest son, Sultàn Daniyal, 


2 'Übaidi is not mentioned as a poet ín the Ain, nor in the Tabaqët. 
8 Vide p. 233. 
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pessimistio verses which obtained no recognition, 


and since then 
he has disappeared, like all traces of his poetry. 


LXXXVIII. ‘Isai Kuin,! 


He is descended from aome of the religious leaders of the Turks, 
He is’ acquainted | with book-keeping, and was for some time 
accountant-general to: the imperial government. He has a divin 

278 full of long and short odes. One day in Láhor he represented 
that he wished to present the emperor with a complete copy of 
his works, and at the same time to recite before him a long ode 
‘and a short.ode which he had just composed. As his poetry was 
known to be ridiculous, the emperor told him to keep the two 
odes by bim and to insert them in the complete copy of his works 
when he should present it, in order that all-his poems might be 
heard at one reading. He composed a long magnavi, like the. 
magnavt of Kkanjar Beg, which has Already been mentioned. 
This couplet occurs in it, 

“T am mean, of no consideration, and. ugly ; 
What a plague of a contemptible mannikin am I.” 


Rahman Quli Sultan, his son, had skill in composing chrono- 
grams, and wrote this hemistich as a posy for his seal, 
“The slave Rahmén Quli Sultàu, the son of * Ishqi Khan,” 
(The author adds) 


“How should that ingenious man have a worthless son.” 


Since in this selection I have imposed upon myself the duty of 

: quoting, just as it was written, the poetry of all the poets of the 
| age without any distinction, and most.of whatever I found in my 
sources of information, whether melodious or inelegant, has been 
reproduced, I have, of necessity, quoted some of the- verses of 

‘Ishqi Khan, in order to show rio unreasonable preference. And, 

in truth, the responsibility rests with Mir ‘Ala-ud-daulah,* 


not 
with the author. The following couplets are his :— 


1 In the din (i, 528) he is called Manlānā ‘Ighgi. 
* Mir "Alà-ud-daulah seems to hi 
] be quoted. 


i] He came from Ghazni. 
ave helped Badāoni in selecting verge to 
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“The reflection of thy eye, heavy with the drowsiness of 
wine,! has fallen on the wine, . . 
Like a drunkard who, in his drunkenness, falls into the 
water." 
“The bud, iw desire of thy lip, smiled not at the breath of 
the morning, . . 
But in order to see thy face opened the eye of its heart. 279 


“As I write my letter to thee the paper is wet with my 
tears, . 
I weep in jealousy of the pen which writes thy name on 
the paper." 3 
He was, ab all events, a mild and dignified man, of old-fashioned 
manners. He has now wholly accepted the Sif? doctrine of anni- 
hilation, and is become an old man nearing actual annihilation. 


LXXXIX. ‘Inui 
He was entitled Mir Murtaza and was descended of the Sayyids 


` of Düghalbád.* He was one of the most trusted officers of the 


Khanzaman, and for some time held possession of Dadáon. He 
was endowed with learning and accomplishments and was im- 
moderately fond of jesting. When Hijaz> Khan, one of the chief 


l A droway or languid appearance of the eye is held by orientals to be 
attractive. u p 

2 Badáoni seems to have had a very poor opinion of 'Ishgi's poetry : but 
the examples here quoted are at least ap to tho standard of most of the 
verses quoted by him. " . I 

3 ‘Ilmi is not mentioned as a poet in the din, or in the T'abaqat, 

4 dlate ys in the text, with a variant, ulega (Dü'at), in a foot-note, MS, 
(8) has shila (Düghábad). I have not been able to identify this place, the 
name of which haa evidently pnzzled the scribes. . 

5 ‘Thos in both MSS. The text has jim. (Hahjàz) or flys (J&hjaz), 
names which I cannot identify. The reading of the MSS. appears to me to 
be better than that of the text. 
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bun-i-dandán) or, literally, ‘the roots of its teeth.’ 
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men of -Badgon, who wrote poetry under 
recited, from the masnavi which he had w 
‘In the name of God,’ 


the name of Zahid, 
ritten on the phrase 
the following couplet :— 


“ When the crenellations of the letter sim! began to langh 


The letter laughed so as to show its gums,” 


The Mir said, * What are ‘the crenellations of the letter sin P’ 
The doors and the walls are laughing at your 
Sometimes from 


verse.” 


the sprightliness of his nature he would 
ocenpy himself by writing poetry, 
The following conplet ig his :— 
“O heart, all night the street dog gets no sleep 
From thy cries and lamentation and wailing.” | 


XO. Mir 'Ayzv-'vrig 

He came of the Saifi Sayyids of Qazvin? 
and penmanship he came first among accoun 
he also had some proficiency in those branc 
are not treated of in Arabic literature, 
divün-i-sa'üdat, * and when Karoris 5 


and in book-keeping 
tants and scribes, and 
hes of learning which 
He was for some time a 
were appointed throughout 


l The poet evidently means, by this expression, the points of the letter 


sin ( O) at the head of the small.Igops, commonly called the * teeth’ of the 


letter." Hence the expression ‘laughed so as to show ita gums (ulis e 


Stn is the second letter 
of the Arabio phrase. ‘In the name of God, as usually written. The verse 


is safficiently absurd, bnt the critic's own verse is not much batter, ; 

2 Mir! Azize"làh ig not, mentioned in the dim. j 

3 The Saifi Sayyids of Qazvin were Sunnis, and anffer 
in Persia on account of their religions belief. 

* The divén-i-sa‘ddat was clerk to the Sadr, vide p. 378, n. 2, 

5 Karoris were revenue officers placed each over a tract of country which 
paid annually a karér of dims (1,00,00,000 dima= Ra. 2,50,000) to the im- 
perial treasury, Vide din-s-Akbari, i, 18. They were first appointed in Í 
A.D. 1674.75 and each karðr? was obliged to give Security for 
behaviour, Notwithstanding thia they were grossly extortionate 
populated large tracts by their exactions, 
account and perished under scourging and 


ed aome persecution 


his good 
and de- 
Many 9f them were called to 
torture or lived miserably in j 
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the empire of Hindūstän he, having with much trouble collected 
five kavors (of dams)! from the Sambhal district, was appointed 
to the administrative and revenuo charge of that district? and at 
last he was for several years under suspension, engaged in render. 
ing accounts to the.divan and his honour was changed to disgrace, 
and he was subjected to torture, and suffered much, and he 
surrendered all that he had, even to the uttermost farthing, to 
the imperial treasury, and, after surrendering all his possessiona, 
surrendered his life with them. He composed a divin of short 
odes, a poem in praise of the people of his town," a poem on roses 
and wine, and many other treatises in verse, but his poetry is all 
in the style of the poets of the time of Sultan Husain Mirza, and 
most of the works which I have named are in that style. The 
following verses are his :— 


“ The fresh down has sprung from her ruby lip with moisture 
and splendour, 


For she ever dvinks water from the fountain of the sun." 
jail till death ended their anfterings, Badāoni saya that they lived for one 
year in luxury as karoris add paid for ib with thoir lives ov by dragging on 
a miserable existence ever afterwarda, Vide Badaoni, vol. ii, text, p. 189. 

1 Ra. 1,250,000. Tho meaning of the passage is that Mir 'Aziza-'llàh 
extorted this sum from the people of the Sambhal district ia order to pay 
for the appointment of revenue administrator of the district. As this large 
sum was over and above tho revenue which the people had to pay to govern- 
ment and as * Agizn#’llah’s habita of extortion probably grew upon him, it is 
not surprising that he was called to account, 

2 The text has dpa (sübah) ‘province,’ but ib is improbable that Mir 
* Agizu-"llüh was placed iu charge of the whole of the province of Dihli, in 
which Sambhal was situated. It is more probable that he had charge of the 
sarkZr or revenue district of Sambhal, which was a sufliciontly important 
charge, paying in annual revonue, Ra. 16,73,536, not reckoning suygrghüh, 

3 Literally ‘all that he had and had not,’ an expressive phrase which may 
perh&ps.be taken to mean that he had to surrender all hig property and 
promise to deliver whatever property he might acquire in the fature.' 

4 wif yd (shahr-ashab) ‘town-disturbing? A poem written in praiso 
or disparagemont of the people of a town. 

5 King of Khurüsin, aD, 1470-—1505, 
Shaikh Mirza, second son of Timür. 


He was descended from ‘Umar 
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“Tam thus fallen in the road of grief and toil like rubbish, 
Perchance some breeze of thy favour and grace will raise 
me from the dust.” 


“O Lord, E am distracted by the multitude of my sins, 

Show me some mercy, for I am heavily weighed down by 
my sins. : 

I have grief in plenty, boundless sorrow, but no comforter. 

How shall I make friends for myself? I am heavily 
afflicted.” : 

It is evident that he composed these last few verses while 
he was in prison, 


XCI. Mirza ‘Aziz Koxa.! 


; He is entitled A‘zam Khan, and is well known for his good 

281 breeding, and for his varied accomplishments and gifts, and there 

is no other amir who is regarded as hia equal in depth of under- 

standing or in capacity. As he used formerly, now and again, 

but rarely, to make trial of his ability in the composition of verse, 

the following few verses of his are quoted, in order that these 
memoirs may not be destitute of all mention of him. 


* Since honour and reputation prevented me from obtaining 
the desire of my heart, 
I will henceforward shatter my reputation with a stone,” 


i He also wrote an illuminated copy of an ode composed by 
himself, the opening couplet of which was this :— 


“QO thou, whose curled lock is the fetter of my heart, 
The love of whom is mingled with all the elements of my 
body!” ` 


1 Son of Ataga Khan and Ji Ji Anaga, and foster-brother of Akbar, He 

received the title of A'zam Khān in A.D. 1580, after his father's death, and 

Wap at the same time made a commander of five thousand. His danghter 

married Mur&d, Akbar's foorth son, Mirzi ‘Aziz died in a.D. 1623-24 ab 

i Ahmadabad, He was remarkable for his ease of address; intelligence, and 
|. knowledge of history, Vide Ain-¢-Akbari, i, 826. 
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The following couplets are also by him :— 
* The affairs of the world have no stability, . 


It is better that my heart should be withdrawn from the 
affairs of the world.” 


“ My heart is sick with the pain and grief of loneliness, 
O physician of the sick heart, what dost thou prescribe ?” 


“My grief-worn heart has become dust in the road of fidelity, 
See, my faithless love, the way of those who humble them- 
selves to the dust.” 1 


He laid out a splendid garden in Agra, and in it built a garden- 
house adorned with paintings, and composed this quatrain for 
an inscription on the building :— I 

“O Lord, by the purity of heart of men of discernment, 
Which is dearer to Thee than all other things, 
Since this house has, by Thy grace, been completed, 
Of thy favour send me honoured guests !” 


There are in the world many records of his doings, one of 
which relates the story of his high-spirited departure on pilgrim- 
age to Makkah, and of his return in a different frame of mind, 
—one of the inevitable consequences of these evil days? 


1 The text has atest (Khiksivi) ‘humility’ MS. (A) bas wise 
(Khéksardn) which is better. 

2 In A.D. 1001 (A.D. 1593) Mirza ‘Aziz, who had been absent from court 
for six years, was summoned from Gujarat by Akbar. The Mirzü, then a 
good Musnlinán, had been much alarmed by the relivions freaks with which 
Akbar had inaugurated the millenninm in the provious year and on receiving 
the snmmons fled to Diu on April.3, 1593, and departed thence on pilgrimage 


to Makkah. Here he remained for some time,and was av plundered in the, 


name of religion that thia zeal for Islam cooled. He returned to India in 
A.D. 1594-95, was favourably received by Akbar, and became mn member 
of Akbara new religion, ‘the divine faith. The orthodox Badaoni here 
dismisses the subject very eurtly. Vide vol. ii, text, pp. 387, 398, and Ain-i- 
Akbari, i, 827. 
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XCIL ‘Aupr or Snreaz.! 


He has written different kinds of poetry, both long and short 
odes. He was for Some time in Gujarat with Mirz& Nigüm-ud- 
din Ahmad. When he came to Dihli, after the deposition of 
Qazi Muhammad, who was a fanatical Shi‘ah and an evil liver, 


I tó appoint Mulla ‘Ahdi to the Qazi-ship, and by way. of an 
anticipatory omen found the words Qazi *Ahdi* to give the 
date of his imaginary qazi-ship, but it was all of no avail 
and resembled the story of an imaginary man riding an imagin- 
ary horse in an imaginary plain and playing polo with an 
imaginary stick and an imaginary ball. ‘Ahdi then went with 
the Hakim to the Dakan, and nothing is known of him after the 


Hakim’s death, neither what happened to him nor whither he 
went, 


The following verses are by him :— 


A quatrain. 


“Though the lip of my complaint was wet with blood, 
The smoke from my heart arose from the chimney of my 
eyes, . ñ 
My tears rained down Sparks ànd fire, 
My sighs kindled and became like a burning coal.” . 

At the time when Hakim ‘Ain-ul-Mulk’ departed from Lühor 
and also (after a short time) from this world of wickedness and 
strife, the following quatrain, attributed to Hakim Sana'i, was 
discussed :— . 

“ Breathe once more, for thy Beloved is near thee, 
And the bird of thy desire is near to the cage. 
How long wilt thou say, ' am far from my Beloved ?' 
Look within thyself, for the Friend is very near thee.” 5 


L ‘Abdi is mentioned neither iri the din nor in the. Tabugat. 


2 Fide p, 229.. 3 Vide p. 122, note 2. ; 
4 ces rl The sum of the letters gives the date 4.4. 1000 (a.D. 
1591-92). 


5 "This is a Sifi-istic quatrain., Of, St. Augustine, t Ego multum erravi 
j quaerens Te extra me, et Tu habitas in me,” 
£ . 


the late Hakim 'Ain-ul.Mnulk? in Lahor besought the Sadrs s. 
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Mahvi composed the following quatrain :— 283 
“ Mahbvi, whose heart ig near to all men, 
Ta near to the bud of the garden and to its thorns and 
rubbish, f 
For this reason he was not repulsed from the litter of the 
beloved, . 
. That the sound of his weeping resembles the sound of its 
bell." 


Hakim *Ain-ul-Mulk composed tlie following in answer to both 
quatrains :— 
“ Since thy Beloved is near thee every moment, 
Beware, for thy fire is near the dry grass! 
O thou who hast fallen behind thy companions and lost the 
way ' ” 
Hasten, for the sound of the caravan's bell is near. 


Malla ‘Ahdi composed the following quatrain and also wrote it, 
as a keepsake, in my common-place book, and oar companionship | 
in prayer was changed for separation : 

“ Tho freedom of this caged bird is near at hand, 
And this flame is near to the thorns and stubble, 
Grief would fly from mé with ^ thousand wings and pinions, 
Did it but know with whom it consorted.” 


I wonder a£ my own hardness of heart seeing that I am able to 
sit and beàt my breast with a stone in the absence of so many 
friends, 

XOIIL *INAYATU-LDLAH THE SCRInE.! 

Hé is a Shirazi, and is now employed in the imperial library as 984 
a librarian. He has a merry and nimble wit and occasionally 
writes póetry. The following verses are his :— 

“Tam fallen, like a helpless bird, into the cage 
My broken heart is like a soundless bell. 
Though I am more contemptible than an ant or a fly 
I am suffocated by the straitness of the two worlds," 


1 'In&yata-'llàh is uot mentioned in the Aim, nor in the Tabagát; 


bogus oce) bi) (ois 
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. Another quatrain. 
“We have learnt the way to a cur 


We have heaped up the harvest 
We have kindled the fire of hell 
We have consumed ourselves wit. 


e for ourselves, 
of our transgressions, 
for ourselves, 


Another quatrain, 
“ 
So long as the locks of the beautiful curl 
So long as the gestures and | 


‘ait of th i 
So long as the arrow of the tate udi 


lance i; 
Idi i i j 
e and live again each, moment," 


A couplet, 
m ; 
There is no rose in the rose 


not tinged with the blood of some nightingale,” 
In describing a horse he has written : I 


«€ 1 
From his great pace as he gallops, his limbs 


Close on one another like drops of water flowing together,” 


285 XCIV, ‘Urr! os Suiraz,! 


He was a high-mi 
gh-minded young man of 

N i ' sound understandin 
e composed poetry of all kinda well, but he became so puted up 
n : T 
1 He is thus described in the in (i, 569) 
‘shines with' decorum, ' i 
him to vanity, 


* The forehead of his di i 
» iction 
orn d possesses a peculiar grace. Self-admiration led 
or nie yanit s end ma e pim sponk lightly of the older classics, The bud 
away before it could develop i 
1 š p itself. I abagai 
ho is mentioned as follows: ‘He was a young man of genius mud ot < MM 
N ° exi 
ers! anding, and composed all sorts of poetry well, but he d. rope leo 
meh pride and conceit that he loat the regard of all, | He has cam ned 
° B Le m 
me Nis some magnevis.’ He was the encomiast. of Hakim pes M 
hat his poetry was highly re, i i suplet 
garded is evident fi i 
by the great Persian poet SWib, written on Neg iE folowing couplet 


oe , qoti Pe gy eb, ae Cl 
Si'ib, what dost thou think? Cana thou become like Nagii? un 
M Urfi has nob written poetry like Nagirr's," i 
s en di zirgs, 
"m iere was Khwija Sayyidi Muhammad’ Jamal-ud-din, and hia 
us hag reference to the occupation of hia father, who, as davogha to 


h the fire of our own sins,” 


8 in the brow of cruelty, 


-garden of this world which is 


i 
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with pride and conceit that he lost the regard. of all, and he never 
reached old age. , When he first came from his country to Fath- 
pir he attached himself to Shaikh Faizi above all others, and in 
truth, the Shaikh treated him well, and in this last journey he 
lived in the Shaikh’s tents until the camp reached Atak, and was 
supplied with all the necessaries of life by the Shaikh, but at 
length, in accordance with the long-standing habit of the Shaikh, 
who is friendly with everybody fof a week, a coolness sprang up 
between them, and ‘Urfi attached himself to Hakim Abà-'I-Fath, 
and afterwards, by means of a recommendation which he received 
from the Hakim, to the Khankhanan, with whom both his peetry 
and the esteem in which he was held made great progress daily. 
One day he went to Shaikh Faizi’s house and found him fond- 
ling a puppy. ‘Urfi asked; * What is the name of this child of 
my lord's?" The Shaikh replied, * His name is well-known 
(‘Urfi)”, and ‘Urfi replied at once, “ May it beauspicious."! The 
Shaikh was very angry, but to no purpose. 

Both ‘Urfi and Husain San&'i? have wonderful good fortune 
with their poetry, for there is no street or market in which the 
booksellers do not stand at the roadside selling copies of the 
divans of these two poets, and both Persians and Indians buy 
them as auspicious possessions, while it is quite otherwise with 
Shaikh Faizi, who has spent large sums from his jàgirs in having 


the magistrate of Shirdz, was concerned both with the canon [qud and 
the common ( wir ) law. He died at L&hor in August, 1591, of dysentery, 


. or, according to another account, of poison, at the age of thirty-six. His 


early death was ascribed to the abuse which he had heaped on the ancients, 
His odes have been several times lithographed. 

1 ‘Urfi's question is not quite so pointed in the original Persian, and 
might be rendered, * What is the name of thie highly-born one?’ But the 
innuendo is perfectly clear. Faizi replies by giving '"Urfi's nom-de-plume to 
the unclean animal. 'Urfi's retort is one of the commonest expressions of 
politeness, but its mordant wit cannot be reproduced in a translation. In 
the original it is dy C$) lvo (mubarak bashed), i.e. * may it be auspicious’ or 
‘may it be Mubdrak” Mubdrak was the name of Faizi’s father. Faizishould 
have known better than to messure hia wit with that of a Shir: 

3 Vide no. XXXI. : 
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his works copi i 

! pied and illuminsted 

° and 

only topy for which he has had any M pa Pusha 
which he himself sent abroad 


‘The asi : 
on power 0” pleasing and grace of diction are gifts of God.’ 
meta oe Nb of his collected poems, and a shagnaot et 
akhzan--Asrür! which ig known tlirougho " the 
ut the 


286 world. The fo; lowi ‘few versés are quo T 
" Howi few ` lof 
. » ng x uoted as a memorial o; 


. A quatrain, 
On the morrow, 
summoned, 
When tlie good i 
good acts of Shai n 
Vigated, Shaikh and Brahmai shall be inves- 


There shall bé taken from thée not 
I ' reaped, 
i But for everything that thou 
be required.” 


when the workers’ of every craft shall be 


& grain that thou hast 


hast not sown a harvest shall 


The following couplets are by him :-— 
“He who thirsts for the blandis 


That the from ci hnients of thy lip knows 


y forehead is a wave of the water of 


“ Nobody has been born who can bi 
Every afflicted-one has betray 
ba as he told his story.” 


ear the pain of love; 
ed himself by changing colour 


“fs I sing of love I weep bitterly. 
i am but an ignorant child and this is my first lesson.” 
D. 


f * The text has US (Mdb). "The MSS, which I 


ais (amie) have followed, have 


: which is a better reading, 

Jiya! Wann, < treasury of secreta; 
mentioned was by the well 
Tlyás Nizüini of Ganja. 


The famous makhzan-t- Asrar here 


-kno i 
Was nown Persian poet Shaikh Abi Muhammad 
rit's magnavi bore the same name, | 


g the solitary one 
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* Step no& beyond the pouuds of ignorance, or else become a 


Plato, 
A middle course is a mirage with raging thirst.”} 


"The opening couplet of the ode from which the last couplet is 
taken is as follows :—- 
* My conversation in society consists of muttered speeches, 
For hero those repuled sensible are ignorant, ond my speech 


is Arabic,” 


The following couplets are also by him ;— 
* How shall I endure my desire for my beloved, for, by the 


laws of love 
A mere glance is disrespect and a thought of the beloved is 


derogatory to her.” 


“Of what pain has it been decreed by Time that I should 


die, 
That the eyes of my soul have not gone forth to welcome ?” 


^ I speak no word, for.silence is better than speech, 281 
1 have no knowledge, for oblivion is better than knowledge." 


« The Ka'bah would have circled round thy head and circum- 


volated * it 
Had it had but pinions and wings” 


1 Cf. Pope— 

A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 

. Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring; 

Bere, shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

But drinking deeply aohers it again.” 
the suggestion that the temple at 
The ider is that the ceremonial 
Ka'bah would be 
Tide p. 19, n. 4. 


2 A clumsy word. but necessitated by 
Makkah should be endned with wings. 
circumambulation performed py the pilgrims ronnd the 


performed by the Ka'bah round ibo head of the beloved. 
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XOV. GHAZNAYVT.1 


He is Mir Muh 
Munammad Khàn.i.Kala ho i 
reason of hia high rank and position. ER 
attended b Ë ! 
y learned men and poets. In spite of his t 
constant 


employment in admini i 
strative business } 
88 he found time occasi 
ceasionally 


by 


His assemblies were always 


to iudalge in the 
customary recreation f iti 
| ete ee divàn of his poems, He Mii vay do de 
imp ror, he boast of your reign is this, that iis M 
"UN » “hata man like me has 


The following verses are hig :— 


in the world, 


Now the season of 9ld age is come. 
a 


is past" and tlie time for tillage 


| * Go Ghaznavi, associate 
Be content with a dry 


of the world, 


Take the crown of pri 
pride from th 
the stage of ‘we’ and «2 y head and pass beyond 


with the dogs of the beloved, 
crust and make thyself independent 


1 The elder brother of & 
Shams.nd.di; 
He served und: ñmrü ma amem Ata is 
ue M nder Kiünirin and Humáyün and rose to high " "i En. 
gn:of Akbar. As governor of the Panja MK Suring the 
war with the Gakkhars, 


Kabal against Mirza Sulaiman and re 


the women i Mir Mohammad reta à 
I re ois rives were removed from ‘he Pog " 
the ronan a ej gir n 1673 he was sent by Akbar in ad x 

jarit. On the may 
recovered. After the conquest he 
where he died in 1575, He was n 
Akbari, i, 322 and Badioni, 

3 i.e. egoism. 


vance, for 
rch he was wounded near Sirohi, but 
; ] 
was made governor of Patan (Nahrwala) 
commander of five thousand, Vide Arn.j. 
text, ii, 165 et passim, = 
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Overthrow (in thy mind) the foundations of the kingdom of 
this world, like Ibrahim, the son of Adham.! 
Withdraw, thy notice from thyself and thy friends that 


thou may be at rest, 
And if even the light of thy eyes should meet thee in the 


way, turn aside. 
When he was governor of Sambhal he gave great vogue to the 


following ode of Shaikh Sa'di? (may his tomb be hallowed) :— 
“The heart which loves and is patient must surely be a 
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stone, 
For love and patience are a thousand leagues apart.” 


He himself wrote as follows :— 
* When the eupbearer's cheek is rosy with wine, 
Drink wine to the sound of the flute, for the heart is sad.” 


Mir Amáni and other poets composed answers to these verses, 
in imitation of them, each according to his capacity and frame of 
mind, and one of them, the late Jamal Khan of Badáon, who was 
a constant and intimate companion of the Khan, and was un- 
rivalled in wit, composed an ode of which the following was the 
opening couplet, ` 

* Thy cheek is ever rosy with the wine of delight, 
My heart, like a closed bud, is constricted with grief in 


meditating on thy mouth.” 


When. I was in Kant-u-Gola$ in the service of Husain Khan * 
this ode. reached me one night in a letter from Miyan Jamal 

1 I do not understand this reference. It cannot have anything do with 
Adham Khin, the murderer of Mir Muhammad's brother. 

2 Mughartif-ud-din Sa'di bin Muslib-ud-din, of Shirüz, one of the most 


famous of Persian poets. 

3 Two adjacent parganas in the Sarkér of Badaon, nsually mentioned 
together. Vide Ain-i- Akbar? ii, 289. 

+ Husain Khin Tukriya (‘the patcher’) ‘the Bayard and Don Quixote of 
Akbar reign.’ He acquired his nickaame from his having, while governor 
of the Ponjab, compelled Hindüs to distinguish themselves by wearing a 
patch near the shoulders. He was a commander of three thousand. Ile 
died, of wounds, in a.D. 1576. 

51 
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and 
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Khan and the next morning news came that he had been seized 


with colic in the place of public prayer in Sambhal on the 
‘Td-i-Qurban,! and had sickened suddenly, and in the flower. of 
his youth had surrendered his soul to God, His bier was bronght 
into Bad&on. Some mention has been made of this event in the 


record of the reign, ? ahd besides (the chronograms there given) 8 
the words * Ah, Jamal Khan has died!' were found to give-the 
date of his death. 


In these days ^ whom have tho heavens seated in safety 


Whose existence they did not eut short like the morning’s light ? 


XCVI. Guovnant.5 

He is Qasim ‘Ali, son of Haidar the grocer, 
for his pride and groundless vanity. He ns 
Quraishi ® until it became generally accepte 


had no descent whatever to boast of claimed 
Quraish, Whenev 


in any social gathe 


and was notorious 
ed to call himself a 
d that anybody who 
connection with the 
er he was ashamed of the arrival of his father 
ring and lost his temper his father used to say, 


l The festival of sacrifice, otherwise called [wn Sae (id-ud-dukà) cele. 
brated on the tenth day of Zi. 
preparations for the sacrifice of 
madana), 


t Hijjah in commemoration of Abraham’s 
Ishmael (not Tango, according to the Muham- 


? Vide vol, ii, text, p, 135, 
$ The other chronograms are— 
HE Slee e a Glos 3 3 sb 


‘a hundred sighs for the beauty and grace of Jamal Khan 


oly bse yy wle s ae 
He gave up his life on the day of the festival of sacrifice’ | 
The one here given ig Se lá. JU. sf 


Ë with these chronograms, The first gives the 


date 967, and the third the date 977, 
date ia a.D. 978 (A.D. 1578). 


4 The text has wT (“the sun DA 


has ilo; uyt, a much better reading 


There is something wron 
date 928, the second the The correct 


I follow the reading of MS. (A) which 


Ghabari is mentioned neither in the Ain 


nor in the 7übagát, 
The Quraish is the Arabian tribe to whíe 


h Mubammad belonged, 
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‘Yo spite you I will sit in the shop which I have in Agra, selling 
fruit and electuaries, and to everybody who comes to the shop 
whether he questions me or not, I will say, ‘ Let it.be known that 
Qasim ‘Ali is my son, begotten by me. You may kill him if you 
like.’ " . 
Somebody asked Haidar how many sons he had; he replied, 
“ Bight, the particulars are as follows: — 


“Two are mine, and two are my wife's, and two belong to 
us both; . 
Two others there are which belong neither to my wife nor 
to me," l 


Qasim ‘Ali was in his youth very handsome, and used to sing 
at social gatherings, and was then for some time servant? to the 
Khalifah of the age (Akbar), became à man of some importance, 
and aequired.the title of Khan,’ and this case was an illustration. 
of the remark made by a man when another said to him, “Have 
you heard that they have made so and so a Khan?” and he 
replied, “ Well, the mannikin deserved it.” 7 

His manner of forming his letters and his handwriting were 
like those of the master of the world. His unformed hand and 
his ill-formed letters are like those of boys, but in spite of that 
hand and those letters he has a childish confidence in himself. 


1 ie, Haidar had two sons by another wife and his wife had two sons by 
another husband, and they had two dutiful sons of their marriage, and two 
more who were ashamed of their parents, and of whom their parents were 
ashamed. 

2 Literally, ' Khalifah to the Khalifah of the age.’ In India the word 
Khalifah is applied to cooks and other menial servanta. 
ia susceptible of & very ill meaning. ] 

3 I do not think that Ghub&ri can be the Qasim ‘Ali Khan mentioned on 
p. 465 of the Ain (vol. i.) bat he may have been. 

4 Scil. Akbar. As Bad&oni is making a slighting remark on the Emper- 
ora accomplishments he applies to him an unusual and ambignous title, 
oke gf. : tut : 

5 The words ‘hand,’ ‘letters, and ‘confidence’ aro, in the original, dim. 
inutives which cannot be otherwise ‘ translated than by employing some 
such qualifying adjectives as I have used. 


Badaoni’s inneendo 
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Daring my twenty-one years’ acquaintance with Ghub&ri he hag 
been constantly engaged in taking lessons in (what may be called) 
the middle standard,! and he used to compel his teachers to make 
obeisance to him, and if they did not consent to do so he would 
not come for his lesson, and in the lessons received under these 
unfortunate conditions he never progressed beyond the elements 


of accidence.? His taste in poetry may be estimated from the 
following verses :— 
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"I love water, and the bath is my place, 
The bath-house is the house which is appropriated to me," 
In imitation of the opening couplet which runs, 
“I wish for one hair from the curled lock of my love, 
. That is to say, I am an idolator, and I wish for a sacred 
thread." 
He wrote the following :— 


"I wish to explain my grief to the dog of my love. 
That ig to say, I am grieved, and I wish to explain my 
grief. " 
The following verses are also by him :— 


“ From her eyes nothing but calamity reaches me. 
Nobody has ever such calamity,” 


A quatrain, 
“Everybody who is afflicted by love 
Becomes acquainted with toil and grief ; 
Everybody who has found his way into love's circle 
I Revolvés around calamity like a pair of compasses.” 


Ghubari departed from this world, very unwillingly, in a.n. 
1000 (a.p. 1591-92), and the chronogram found for his death 
consisted of the words, “Qasim ‘Ali Khan the fool.”8 Accord- 


L bangko (he (Sabag-i-mutawassif) lessona learnt by boys not just learn. 


ing to read and write, but in the middle classes in aohools. 
mt bpo? 


% s Ra "x Sod “ Tt ig singular in meaning." 
aby uli. T eS. The letters give the date 1000, 


GET ALL. 
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ing to another account the year of his death was a.n. 1001 (A.D. 

1592-93), and if this be accepted as correct the word jähi} (‘igno- 

rant’) substituted for the word abluh (‘fool’) will give the correct 

date.! ` . 
Since thon art ignorant grieve not if they call thee fool, 
For these two expressions are? synonymous. 


XCVII. Guorpatt or Hisün? 


He has composed a divan and has studied to some oxtent, He 
used to tell the following story :— E 

I was once in an assembly convened for the ecstatic dancing * 
of darvishes by that king of saints and greatest" of pious men, 
Shaikh Husain of Khw&rnzm (may God hallow his soul), and 


‘the chanters were ehanting the following quatrain :— 


“Throughout my life I have been one of those who wear my 

skin as Thy garment, 

I am one of that brotherhood who wear the ring of Thy 
service in their ears, 

1f Thou showest me favour I am one of those who shout for 
joy of Thee, 

And if Thou showest me none T am one of those who are 
silent for Thee.” 


And his holiness the Shaikh, on hearing the last verse, was 
seized with holy rapture, and an ecatasy that communicated 
itself to others,’ so that I too, blessed by being in his company, 


1 The letters of aly (‘fool’) give the tota] 38, and thdse of Jala {‘igno- 
rant’) 89. If, therefore, the latter word be substituted for the former in the 
chronogram given above the grand total will be 1001 instead of 1000. 

2 The text has sal ge s BS eye, To make sense we must read 
wal fuf) 55 was, . (7 

8 Ghurbati is uot mentioned as a poet either in the Ain or in the 
Tabagat. Hisar Firüza was the chief town of a sarkdr in the Saba of Dihli, 
and is now the headquarters of a district in the Panjab. 

+ th vide p. 9, and note 1. 


5 os, literally ‘seal.’ 
6 oats 
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During my twenty-one years’ acquaintance with @habari he has 
been constantly engaged in taking lessons in (what may be called) 
the middle standard,' and he used to compel his teachers to make 
obeisancé to him, and if they did uot consent to do so he would 
not come for his lesson, and in the lessons received under these 
unfortunate conditions he never progressed beyond the elements 


of accidence.? His taste in poetry may be estimated from the 
following verses :— 


"I love water, and the bath is my place, 
The bath-house is the house which is appropriated to me.” 
In imitation of the opening couplet which runs, 
“I wish for one hair from the curled lock of my love, 
That is to say, I am an idolator, and I wish for a sacred 
thread.” 
He wrote the following :— 


“I wish to explain my grief.to the dog of my love. 
That ig to say, I am grieved, and 1 wish to explain my 
| grief." 
The'following verses nre also by him :— 
“From her eyes nothing but calamity reaches me. 
Nobody has ever such calamity." 


A quatrain, 
* Everybody who is afflicted by love 
Becomes acquainted with toil and grief ; 
Everybody who has found his way into love's circle 
Revolvés around calamity like a pair of compasses.” 


Ghubari departed from this world, very unwillingly, in. aa. 
1000 (a.p. 1591-92), and the chronogram found for his death 
consisted of the words, “Qasim ‘Ali Khan the fool" 5 . Accord- 


l basio oh (Sobag-i-miutawassif) lessons learnt by boys not just learn- 


ing to read and write, but in the middle classes in schools. 
PP PP 


2 s Ra et e» “Tt is singular in meaning." 


eh la e eu The lettera give the date 1000, 
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ing to another account the year of his death was A.u. 1001 (a.D. 
1592:93), and if this be accepted as correct the word jahe} (' igno- 


rant’) substituted for the word abluh (‘fool’) will give the correct 291 


date.! 
Since thou art ignorant grieve not if they call thee fool, 
For these two expressions are? synonymous. 


XCVIL Guorparl or Ehgins 

He has composed a divin and has studied to some extent, He 
used to tell the following story :— 

I was once in an assembly convened for the ecstatic dancing * 
of darvishes by that king of saints and greatest? of pious men, 
Shaikh Husain of Khwarazm (may God hallow his soul), and 
the chanters were chanting the following quatrain :— 

“Throughout my life I have been one of those who wear my 

skin as Thy garment, 

I am one of that brotherhood who wear the ring of Thy 
service in their ears, 

If Thon showest me favour I am one of those who shout for 
joy of Thee, 

And if Thou showest me none I am one of those who are 
silent for Thee.” 


And his holiness the Shaikh, on hearing the last verse, was 


“seized with holy rapture, and an ecstasy that communicated 


itself to others, so that I too, blessed by being in his company, 


1 The letters of aly (‘fool’) give the total 38, and tháse of lala (‘igno- 
rant’) 89. If, therefore, the latter word be substituted for the former in the 
chronogram given above the grand total will be 1001 instead of 1000. 

2 The text has caw} ES 8 do wale, To make sense we must read 
een] Ec 43 $5 wye, 

8 Ghurbatt is not mentioned as a poet either in the Ain or in the 
Tübagüt. Hisür Firüza was the chief town of a sarkár in the Saba of Dihli, 
and is now the headquarters of a district in the Panjab. 

* te vide p. 9, and note 1, 


6 aid, literally ‘seal.’ 
6 oat 
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experienced holy rapture, and, springing up from my place as one 
beside himself, uttered tho following couplet :— 


“Whether Thou showest me favour or whether Thou show- 
eat it not : 


I am one of that brotherhood who wear the ring of Thy 
service in their ears,” 


His holiness the Shaikh seized me by the hand and whirled 
me round with him, aud the delight of that moment never leaves 
my heart! 


He died in Agra, in the neighbourhood of Shaikh Farid's Col- 
lege; in a.m. 966 (4.5..1558-59). 


The following opening couplet of one of his odes is well known: 
“The mouth of my Friend last night told me a secret mys- 
tery, f 


‘I am the fountain of the water of life, and thou knowest 
it not.” 


292 The following verses are also by him :— 


“ Why does not fate shed my blood where thou art not ? 
It would seem that this is beyond the power of fate.” 
The words which fell from her lips were brief, and I could 
not understand them, : 
The down around ‘her 
brief enough, 
In travelling the road of love for thee I arvived at no stage 


At which I did not find that the pain of love for thee had 
preceded me." 


E 
lips is a marginal commentary $ 


1 This story gives us an interestin, 


g picture of a form of worship which 
commends itself to the mystics of th 


9 East, and which is not withont ita 
counterpart in ‘revival meetings’ nearer home, and ‘ camp meetings’ in the 
fur West. 


2 dla (haghiyah) meang ‘a fringe? ‘a margin,’ ‘a marginal comment. 


ary, ' bat it is impossible in a translation to reprodace the play on this word 
and on — e two ‘meanings of bs f Khatt), 


. viz :—' writiog ' and ‘down on 
the cheek.’ 
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~ XOVIIL Guyarratt or Suinàz.! 


He spent some time in India and returned to Shiraz. The 
following verses are some of his :— 
“I would not consent to the slaying of others, for I know 
That death has taken the bitterness of death from the dag- 
ger of my executioner.” 
“Devotee, the knot in the string of thy rosary cannot be 
loósed without sincerity : 
Go and for a time convert thy rosary into the sacred 
thread of the fire-worshippers." 
“A pleasant country is the street of love, 
For there all the malice of the heavens.is changed to kind. 
ness," 
"I am slain by the dagger of that Slayer who so shed my 
blood 
That not one drop of it fell on the grouud." 


XCIX. Farignt or Suiniz? 

He was the brother of Shah Fathu-'llàh,? who has already been 
mentioned. When he came for the first time to Hindistan 
Bairam Khan the Khankhanan asked him, as Farighi was the 
poetical name of the well-known Shaikh ‘Abdul Wajd of Khavat 


to whom he was closely hound in the bonds of friendship and 


religious dependence, to change his poetical name to Fa@igi. 
He used this name for some time, but when he returned to “Iraq 
he reverted to the use of his former nom-de-plume. He then 
eame to Hindüstàn a second time, and died here. His son, Mir 
Taqi, was another Shah Fathu-'Hàh in his knowledge of astronomy 
and astrology, and I presented to him a part of twenty chapters 


1 The very brief description of Ghairati given in the Tubagát is word for 
word the same as that given here. In the Ain (i, 594) he is thus described, 
“ His diction is good, and he knows the history of the past ” 

2 Farighi is not mentioned as a poet in the Ain, In the fabagat he is 
thus described, * Mir Farighi is the brother of Mir Fathu-]lah of Shiràz. He 
was for a long time in the Emperor's service," 

3 Vide p. 216, 
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which I had written on the astrolabe, He was a man of noble 
disposition and high aspirations, and his brother, Mir-Sharif, had 
many excellences and perfections. Mir Taqi used to say that in 
his family he and bis brother, with their uncle, Shah Fathu-Mah, 
were the only ones that held the Sunni faith, all the others being 

bigoted Shi'ahs. The following verses are by Mir Parighi :— 
“Well is it for me that in accordance with thy promise 

happy in my ahode of toil 
“Tait, glancing ever and again expectantly at the door.” 


“To such a point does love at length bring intimate associa- 
tion with. the beloved 


That the lover finds himself a stranger to separation.” 


“On the humble body of Majnün no scar was visible ; 
For the footprint of Leila’s camel was impressed on 

him.” ` 

“The festival time has arrivéd and T am constantly anxions, 

- Hoping, O Lord, that I may have speech with her, in order 
to offer my congratulations,” ` 

“So frequently has the cowitry of my heart been ravaged by 
the army of thy love 


That the caravan of patience never unfastens its burdens 
there," 


“Love's madness can easily unfasten those knots in love! 8 
bonds 


Which wisdom, with all its pretensions, cannot, with count: 
less efforts, unfasten.” . 
* Farighi has girded up his loins in the service of that lovely 
one on the condition 
That he never, until the day of resurrection, unfastens from 
bis waist the sacred thread of idolatry.” 
“In her absence, O death, I have put up with my life, 
But now I can no longer sit patiently waiting for.thee " 


The following is the opening couplet of an ode which he wrote 
in praise of his holiness our sponsor the eighth Imam, Riza’ 
(blessings and praise be upon him!):— 
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“When the money-changer of the recurring morn opened 
his shop 
He exchanged every copper coin that he had for a piece of 
ld." 
B ©. FanMIi or Trgmàx.! 

He had travelled much and seen the world. He came to Hin- 
düst&n and then returned to his own country. He had some 
poetical genius. The following verses are his :— 

"I wish that- the flame of love may so strike my grief- 
nurturing body . 
That, while I weep from its burning, 
ashes.” 


water may fall on my 


“J will give rest $o my heart by patiently bearing her mes- 
sage, Ll f 
Though this (rest) is an impossibility to which I can never 
attain." 


* Go, speak not of love's burning pain till the last trump 
shall sound, 
For this world is nothing but a house of mourning,” 


CI. Famm] or SAMARQAND.? 


He is the son of Nadiri of Samarqand. He was a jovial man, 
and expert at composing enigmas, He came to India and then 
returned again to his own country. The following verses are his: 


* Since the tavern-keeper ë described to me the properties 
of wine, MEM 
My repentance of my repentance passes deseription. 


1 In the Tübagat it is recorded that he was with the Khiün-i-A'zam, but, 
as no dpte is given, it is not certain "whether the reference is to Shamsu-d. 
din Mohammad Ataga Khan or to his son Mirza ‘Aziz Kūka, both of whom 
held the title. ‘The latter is probably intended. In the Ain (i, 599) Fahmi 
is described ns ‘of Rai,’ but this Fahmi is identified as Fahmi of Tihrān by 
a conplet ascribed to him by Abū-l-Fazl which is also ascribed to him by 
Daghistani and in the Jubaqãt. . . I 

% Fahmi of Samarqand is not mentioned in the Ain or in the Tubagát, 

3 Liter-lly, * the chief priest of the magiansa.’ 
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° 1561.62). - 
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“When I saw h i i 
body aw her dark hair forming a garment round her 


I garment of 
wound it round myself,” 


the holy Pilgrimage and 
CIL Freer! 

He is Sayyid Mubammad, 
Rubi‘. In this description 
9f the age. He left this world in the 
to Jaunpūr,? 
Rubā'i made 


course of the journey 
6), and the words * Mir 


A quatrain. 

“ Fikri has a head which is 

He has at his heart a se 
remedy. 


For an age he has made his h 
love, 


unfurnished with contents, 
cret pain for which there is no 


ead his feet on the road of 


He has set out on a road which has no ending." 

Aa his verses are very well 
the following few quatr 
to him :—— 


y known I shall conclude by quoting 
"ins and a couplet which are attributed 


« 
O heart, though thy love be a warrior, fear not 

N , 

Though ber business be Oppression and mortal enmit fear 
not, ? 
1 Fikri is thus described in the Tabagat, 


u ; ; 
sloth weaves ' He is Sayyid Muhammad tho 


Service of the Emperor. He is 
8 always writing quatraing, and 
quatrain’)." In the Jin (i, 602) he is thus 
i weaver from Hirat. 
quatraing,” .According to the Haft Yolim he came 


loth we He spent many years in the 
distinguished for big quatrains, since he wa: 
he ig also known as Jtubgs [u 


described: “He is a cloth 
He generally composea 


to India in A.2..969 [EN 


? Akbar was directing the cam 
bonrhood of Jaunpür during th 
text, pp. 82—84, 

3 Spe) yis Ob yin T 
gives the dato 973, 


paign against the Khanzamin in the neigh- 
e cold weather of 1665.66. Vide vol. ii, 


he sum of the numerical values of the letters 


A07 


In the army of her beauty her two eyes are warriors, 
For the rest, the down on her cheek and her mole are the 
dark colour of the host. 


“If one will not, like the sun, suffer the sword to be raised 
above his head 
The sky shall not be clad from head to foot in gold for him: 
If the gardener will not endure the hardships of the thorn, 
He shall receive into his bosom no loved one in rosy gar- 
ments like a bud.” ` 


“On the morrow, when nothing shall remain of this world 296 
but & tale, i 
When signs shall appear of the Resurrection's spring, 
The beloved ones shall raise their heads from the dust-like 
verdure, 
And we too shall raise our heads in courtship.” 


“Thou goest with thy locks dark as night, and like dew on 


every side 
Salt (wit) rains from thee, alas for wounded hearts!” 


CHI Fawi'i! 


He is a Caghat&i of noble descent. He has travelled much 
and has acquired honour by visiting the holy places of pilgrimage 
(Makkah and Madinah). He has performed notable services in ` 
the field and at one time held the title of Khan, but on account 
of some misconduct he was degraded from that rank. One day 


i This poet appears to be identical with Shih Fanàá, mentioned in the din 
(i, 426) as a commander of one thousand. He served in the conquest of 
Malwa and fonght in the battle of S&rangpür against Biz Bahadur, pearly in 
A.D. 1561, The poet Fani’i described in the Jabagdt is undoubtedly the 
same person, for the couplet there attributed to him is one of thoas here, 
attributed to him by Badaoui, but in the Tabaqat he is thus described, ‘ He 
is Mulla Khwurd, the goldsmith, who has apent all his life in thia court, He 
was-at first in the service of Mirza ‘Askari’ ‘ Askari Mirza was one of the 
brothera of the Emperor Humayñu, aud was consequently Akbars uncle. 
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he said, ‘ Nobody has excelled. me in these three shins}, Shamshir 
(the sword’), ghi (‘poetry , and shatrany (‘cheas’)! The Em- 
peror at once replied, ‘The same might be said of two other 
+ ghifis, shattani ( devilry ’) and shagtahi* (‘effrontery ).' Pana’i 
spent some time in prison, and when he was released he was 
seized with madness, which, taking him by the hand, led him 
away into some wilderness, whither, nobody knows. He has 
written a divan and his poety is of the character of that of the 
debauched Caghatai-nobles, The following couplet is by him, 


“ Every one pttains his object by his nightly cries of ‘O Lord, 


O Lord!’ . 
O Lord! Why do not I attain my object by my cries of 
‘O Lord?! " 


The following opening couplet also, which I have borne in my 
mind for the last fifty years, and which is quoted in the Tàrikh-i- 


297 Nizümi,* is by him :— 


“I say not that I have a house worthy to be honoured by 
thy footsteps, ` : 


Tam a stranger, and humble, and have but a waste corner." 
(The following is another opening couplet.) 


“Whilst thy rosy face blossomed above the rosy wine 


The wine blossomed ‘in. the cup from the reflection of thy 
' rosy face.” : f 


CIV. Fostii or Yap 

He is a Sayyid, a story-teller, cand, has a mind adapted to 

1 The three words begin with the letter (8 (shin) as do algo the two words 
added to them by Akbar, 


3 This word is not in the text, but both MSS, have it, It may perhaps 


have been an afterthought of some Scribe, but is very applicable to the 
` bonatfü] Fana’i, I 


5 Scil. The Tabaqat-s- Akbars, by Niz&mu-'din- Ahmad. 

* Fusüni is not mentioned in the Yabagét. In the din he is called a 
Ghirazi, while Daghistini and the Atashkada-i Azar say that he came from 
Tabriz. Daghistini addé that he served under Jahangir and Sh&hjahün as a 
mustaufi, The Miy'aiu-l‘dlam mentions a Fusunl who was an amir in 
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poetry. He came from Thatha! and obtained a post in the Em- 
peror's service. The following verses are by him:— 
“Why didst thou needlessly pass by the unworthy ? 
And, if it was necessary to pass by him, why didst thou 
glance towards him ? ' 
Thou wert in talk with a stranger, and, when thou sawes 
me from afar, " 
T£ thou didst not completely veil thyself from me why dids 
thou draw thy veil but a little ? ” 


* When I arrived, and thou wert in talk with a stranger, 
Thou didst distract his attention, and then glance covertly 


towards me.” 


P Fusüui made his obeisance to thee merely to deceive others, 
Had it not been for this such & worthless wretch would 
have been unworthy of making his obesiance." 


“When she had, after making a thousand promises, shown 
me her face but once, 2M 

She then, for fear of strangers, showed it but for a mo- 

ment and went." 


“He who is slain by the glance of the beloved closes not his 
eyes, . . 
As he draws his last breath he is dazzled by the face of his 
slayer.” MN 
CV. FinüzA or Kapur. 


He was brought up in the household. of Mirzà Muhammad 


Jahángir's reign and had the title of Afzal Khin. In the Ain (i, 604) 
Fusünf is thus described, ‘His name is Mahmüd Beg. He is an excellent 
accountant and knows also astronomy well.’ 


1 The well-known town in Sind. ñ . 
2 "Früza ja mentioned in the din (i, 526)as a commander of two hundred, 


^ He came from Kabul to India with Ghazi Khán of Badakhshin in the early 


years of Akbar's reign. 
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Hakim, By birth he belongs to the Langah* clan, It seems 
298 probable that he was captured by a soldier in some of the wars 
in Hindistan and was placed in the service of the late Emperor, 
and was then brought up with Mirza Muhammad Hakim. He is 
somewhat studious, in a desultory manner, and is moderately 
skilled in penmanship. He has a general knowledge of music, 
and can beat the drum after a fashion) In body he is well pro- 
portioned. He came to court and paid his respects, with Qazi 
Khan of Badakhshàn, between Jaunpür and Āgra, when the Em- 
Peror was returning from his expedition to Patna, Although 
he does not study assiduously he is naturally somewhat ready in 
etymology, and it gradually becomes evident that he has under- 
stood the whole drift of any stiff argument, 

The following verses are his i 
“Thou hast made a stranger the object of thy regard. 

- What means this? 


Thon hast cast out the slave from thy regard, What 
means this ? 


I have seen nobody in this age to equal thee in beauty and 
grace. : 


But thou hast destroyed the value of beauty. What 
means this P " 


“ What remedy is there but death for this sick body ? 
Go, physician, waste not thy pains on me,” 


Nowadays it is reported that he boasts that he has written an- 
Swers* to most of the odes in the divans of ancient and modern 


1 King of Kabul, second son of 
* An Afghan clan, six mem 
kings for ninety-two years from AD, 1445. Vide Äin-i- Akbari ii, 884, 
ing Firüza with faint praise, but 
in the east than it ig in Europe. 
apes, are carefully tuned, and are 
heel of the hand, with a certain 


playing the drum is more highly regarded i 
Drums, which are of several sizes and sh 
usually played with the fingers and the 
amount of expression. 


^ Au ‘answer’ to a poem is a poom imitating the original in metre and 
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poets. As to what he has discovered from these sources N may 
perhaps become more generally known than it is ab present, 


CVI. Fanm] or ÁSTARABÀAD, 
He was a capable man. He died in Dihli. The following 
quatrain is by him :— u ter 
“O thon whose face is bathed in rose water, f 
With ringlets curling around it like wreathed violets, 299 
Thy eyes are like two beauties overcome with wine on one 


ilow I . 
Who have laid their heads together and are fallen asleep. 


Couplets. 
“In these days freedom from care has become no more than 


a tale, . 
Whither shall I go? What shall I do? The times are 


* very evil." 


“The piteous state of thé faithful is caused by thy cruelty. 
Remove the sword, for their blood is on thy head. 


OVIL Saag Faizi, vH& Powr Laureate! 


In many separate branches of knowledge, such as poetry, the 
n H H 
composition of enigmas, prosody, rhyme, history, philology, 


xHyme, and either elaborating the ideas of the original, or introducing fresh 
sae pally yeah fln (maliku-sh-ghu'avà) ‘King of poets,’ the official 
1 
i i hi in 4.8. 997 (A.D. 1589). . 
MA rh Aul Fax Tid, ome of the most learned men of Akbar’ i e 
wan the dent son of Shaikh Mubarak of Nagor, and o ton) uu 
famous Abü.l-Fagl. He was born at Agra in A.H. Wi s Mos vers 
acquiremonta in Arabio literature, the art of poetry, ane em mam be wee 
extensive, and he used to treat poor people gratis. " x ang maa Wo wan 
regarded with suspicion and ill-treated by the ortho W H » g s on account 
of his Shi'ah proclivities, and when he waa summoned °° anis Mie 
believed, or affected to believe, that he was to be » Yowerer, vory 
heterodoxy, and carried him io court by force. e WAS 


419. - 


medicine, and prose composition Shaikh Faizi had no equal in his 
ime, At first he used to write under his well-known poetical 


favonrably received by Akbar, and in a short time became his constant 
companion and friend. He was instrumental, in a.m. 986 (à.v. 1578.79), i 
bringing about the downfall of Shaikh‘Abdu-n-Nabt the Sadr, who had be 2 
Nis of hig perseontors, It is said that Faizi wrote a hundred and one booka, 
8. 
n 1586 he planned a Khamsah, or collection of five epics, in imitation of the 
Khamsah of Nigdmi. Tho first, Markazu-l-Adicar, was to consist of 3000 
verses, and was to be an imitation of Nizam?’ 
m, vas zümi's Makhzanu-l. Agrár. 
Sulaimén-u-Bilgis and the Nal-u-Daman were to consist -of 4000 onsas | 
foa H M 
and were to be imitations of the dKhusrav-u-Shivin and the Laild-u-Ma min; 
and the Hoft Kishwar and the Akbarndma, each of 5000 verses wore to 
correspond with the Haft Paikar and the Sikandarndma, This great unde i 
. Te 
taking was never completed, Portions were written, and in 1594-95 Feigi 
d al 
Md by Akbar, completed the Nal-u-Daman and presented a copy t ; 
e Emperor The Markazu-l-Adwar a i 
1 appears alao to have been completi 
W. ad from the Sanskpt the Lilavati, a work on nrithmotio d 
e ägavad Gita, Faizi was sometimes à 
employed ii 
and sometimes acted as an ambassador. scflored from asi ocd ay 
Si x M 
nein s pd 15, 1595). He was a member of Akbar's ! divine 
ñ ide Ain-i-Akbari, i, 490 et passim i ii; 
309, 365, ei puasa, PEN pi and Radaoni, vol. ii, text, pp. 260 
A long description of Faizi as a is gi 
à ' z poet is given in the Ain (i 
which I give the following extracts :— edu dem 


« 
tion, liberal, active, an early riser. He ae N disipla ot pd ep 
was thus ab peace with the whole world.* * . He wrote for eri, foy 
years under the name of Faizi, which he afterwards, under divine 1 Md 
tan hangod to Fayyii * His excellent manners and habite cant a 
Among ath Md He composed many works in Persian and Arabic, 
h rote the Sawatiu-1. IThám (vide p.194n.1 )* * Geni ` 

as he was, he did not care for poetry, and did not frequent th jT y ot 
wits. He wna profound in philosophy.* * “he gema of th y d M 
poems will never beforgotten. In the Tabagāt he is thas d M ae hia 
“one of the greatest of learned men and Shaikhs and. ig maeh re ed ne 
e resignation to the Divine-will and for his habita of solitary eed 
e has grown to maturity i x i M 
with the title of Meath e. y de re ret nn men d 
and he has written & work on ethics, entitled Mainu L Kilo d 
contains no dotted letters, and he has also written a comme: itary the 
word of God, which contains no dotted letters. It is known she on in 
we'lHhàm, His divin contains oyer 15,000 verses and he Tae weitton seins 
me 


He suffered from asthma and died ` 
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name of Faizi, but later, imitating the title of his younger 
brother, whom the Emperor describes io writing as ‘Allama }, and 
in order to glorify himself, he chose a poetical name in the same 
measure, viz. Fayyazi,? but it did not suit him, and one or two 
months later, having packed up the baggage of this life, he took 
it from the world with the most bitter regret. He was a mas- 
ter 8 of malevolent activity, idle jests, conceit, pride, and malice, 
and one epitome of hypocrisy, baseness, dissimulation, love of 
pomp, arrogance, and ostentation. All Jews, Christians, Hindts, 
and fire-worshippers, not to speak of Nizaris and Sabahis, held 
him in the very highest honour for his heresy, his enmity to the 
followers of Islàm, his reviling of the very fundamental doctrines 
of our faith, his contemptuous abuse of the noble companions (of 
the Prophet) and those who came after them, and of holy Shaikhs, 
both dead and living, and of his unmannerly and contemptuous 
behaviour towards all learned, pious, and excellent men, both in 
secret and openly, and both by day and by night. Not content 
with this he used, despite the sacred faith of Muhammad (may 
(God bless and assoil him and his family), to regard all forbidden 


magnavis, “Ii poetry he is the chief of all poets of the age, and in prose 
composition he is alone and unapproachable. In branches of knowledge 
foreign to the Arabio, and in philosophy, medicine and many other sciences 
he has mach skill, In universality of knowledge he has no equal. I have 
enjoyed intimate friendship with this most learned man of the time from 
my childhood up. His gentle disposition is equalled by his cheerfulness. 
Hija angelic nature imposes an obligation on all his contemporaries.” 


w 

L " ‘my very learned man,’ a title bestowed on Shaikh Abu-l-Fazl by 

Akbar. : . 

2 uiy ways signifies ‘abundance’; with the yd-yi-nisbati added to it, aB 
` w 

is usual in à takhallus, it becomes gás’. sls is nn intensive adjective 


" 
ame measure AB pik, from the same root, and signifies ‘ pro- 
The letter 


formed in the & 
fusely generous.” 
cs (vå) in ^ Allimiis on the oth 


The yà yi-nisbati converts it into a fak&allus. 
er hand, the sign of tho first (singular) 


possessive pronoun in Arabic. 
8 ya (hoyula). The word has perplexed ‘the editor 
says, in a plaintive footnote, Sic, in all three MSS, 
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of the text, who 
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things as lawful, and all the injunctions of the sacred law as uu- 
lawful, and, with a view to washing away the stain of his ill- 
repute, which the waters of a hundred oceans (poured over it) 
till the day of judgment will not wash away, he used, in the 
height of his drunkenness, and while he was ceremonially in- 
pure,! to write a commentary? on the Qusan, written entirely in 
words which contained no dotted letter, and his dogs? used to 
trample on it in all directions, At last, after all his denial of 
the truth, his obstinacy, his pride, and his heresy, he hastened to 
the place to which he belonged, and went in such sort that 1 
Pray that nobody may see or hear of the like. When the Em- 
peror went to visit him when he was at his last gasp, Faizi barked 
like a dog in his face, and the Emperor used to relate this Story. 
in open darbar, his face was swollen and his lips had become 
black, so that the Emperor asked Shaikh Abi-1-Fazl what caused 
this blackness of the lips and suggested that Faizi had rubbed 
34843 on his teeth, as the people of India use to do, but Abü-l- 
Fazl replied that this was not 80, and that the blackness was 
caused by the blood which Faizi had been vomiting, But, with- 
out a doubt, the sufferings which he had already endured were 
very little considered: with reference to his vice, his abuse of the 
faith, and his revilings of his holiness the last of the Prophets 
(may God bless him and his family, all of them). Many abusive 
chronogranis were discovered for the date of his death. One was 
as follows :— 

" When Faizi the atheist died an eloquent man uttered (as 

the date of his death) the words, 


‘A dog has gone from the world in an abominable state. 5 


1 wule, ‘Vir de quo egreditur semen coitus, lavabit aqua omne cor- 
pus suum; et immundus erit naque ad vesperum.' Lev xv. 16. The Mu- 
hammadan law on this point was the same as the Mosaic. Phe obligation 
was contemptuounly set aside by the‘ divine faith’: vide Badaoni, ii, text p- 805. 

? The BSawafiu-LIhám, vide supra p. 194 and note 412, 

8- Faigi was very fond of dogs. 

$ A dentifrice used in India for blackening the teeth. 

* eu) disu sih exo 3 quf. 6042041041474 8454145042004 
50+ 40045 +248 + 1+ 204 1004241048=1003,- One year short. i 
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Another said ; ` o f . 
“The date of the death of that carrion Faizi is fixed by the 


iei TDI 
words ‘ The four religions of fire. 


Another found the following chronogram :— 
“ Faizi the inauspicious, the enemy of the Prophet, 301 
Went, bearing on him the brand of curses, 
He was a miserable and hellish dog, and hence . 
The words ‘what dog-worshipper has died’? give the date 
of his death.” 


In the same strain was the chronogram : ne 
“ The laws of apostasy have been overthrown. 


ul n4 
And another wrote: “ Faizi was an apostate. 


And to the same effect is the following :— . 
“Since he could not choose but go, there is no help but that 
The date of his.death shall be fonnd in the words, ‘He is 


*for ever in fire? ”5 


\He wrote poetry for a period of exactly forty years, put át was 
all imperfect. He could set up the skeleton of verse we > N 
the bones had no marrow in them, and the salt of his poe y 
was entirely without savour. His taste in lewd raving, in boast- 


ful verse, and in infidel seribblings, is well known, but he was 


1 jÜ pado glen 243 +1+200+40+700+5+2+80+1-+200=1204. ua 
DA ° I _ a 
This chronogram gives two hundred years in excess. e ui D 
thought that any stick was good enough to beat M MNA " Md 
i Christianity, Hinduism, 
religions of fire’ were probably Judaism, 3 
rotstrianiem , the ‘divine faith’ of Akbar beiug, perhaps, sabstituted for one 
f these. 
° 2 aye Chessy hue a B+5 +60 + 20-+2 + 200 + 60+ 400+ 104 40+ 200 + 
se z 
4=1004. 
3 ACE ala] Se 1004+14+70+4+5+1+4+30+8+1+4+900+20+ 
60 + 400= 1004. _ 
+ Qgosndo (A13 ap 24 64:4 804 1048004 104+ 4043804844410 
10047 - . 
| 0 + 1-- 200 = 1007, 
Bp gd WS 1430444804 104143045 
5 Wt qu oS 600 1+ 
Three years in excess. . o, 
8 "T (Masálih) ‘ Spices, * flavouring materials, Ñ Ñ 
1 Sb Sx ( fakhriyydt) Verses boasting of their own accomplishments in 
eut? fokh 
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entirely devoid of any experience of the love of truth, of the 
knowledge of God, and of any idea of a painful longing for Godí 
and “a favourable reception is the lot of enemies" Although his 
divin and his magnavi contain more than twenty thousand cou- 
plets there is not among them one couplet that is not as much 
without fire aa his withered genius, and they are despised and 
rejected to such an extent that no one, even in lewdness, studies 
his verse, as they do those of other base poets. 


* Verse which is wholly devoid of pith ` 
Remains, for ali time, a rough draft.” 
And this is stranger still, that although he has spent the whole 
revenue of his jágtrs in having his misleading lies written and 
copied, and has sent copies of them to all his friends, both far 
and near, nobody has ever taken a copy in his hand a second 
time, 
Thy poetry has doubtless taken a lesson from the dignity 
of the veil, 
For it displays no desire to come out of its private corner 
in the house. ` 


The following few couplets are taken from his selected poems 


which he wrote as memorials of himself, and entrusted to Mirzā 
Nizamu-d-din Ahmad and others :— 
“Cover not thy eyelashes! when thy eyes travel, like feet, 
(the road of love) . 
For stout wayfarers march with naked feet," 
302 “Why dost thou cut my hand, thou sword of love? If 
` justice is to be done 
Cut out the tongue of the slanderer of Zulaikha.” 
“When we cast our bounteous glance on those who sit in 
the-dust ` 
We distribute even to ants brains like those of Solomon,” 
“The flood of my tears will hardly turn thy heart of stone: 
To turn this mill-stone the flood of Noah is required.” 
poetry are a favourite form of composition among Persiar poets, and especial- 


ly among Indian poets writing in Persian. 
1 ie, ' Veil not thyself.’ 
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“ O love, overthrow not the Ka'bah, for there, for a moment, 
Those exhausted in the faith of love sometimes take rest.” 
“O love, have I leave to remove from the shoulder of the 

sky : 

To my own shoulder the banner of thy power?" 

“How long shall I stake my heart on the blandishments of 

the fair ? 

I will burn this heart and obtain a new heart. 

Faizi, my hand is empty, and the road of courtship is be- 
fore me, 

Perhaps I shall be able to pledge my divàn for this world 
and the next." 


The following is the opening couplet of a boastful ode, of 
which he was very proud :— 
“Thanks be to God that the love of beautiful oner is my 
guide. 
I am of the religion of Brahmans and of the faith of the 
fire-worshippers." 


The following couplet is also by bim:— . 
“In this land there is a sugar-lipped multitude f 
Who have mixed salt with their wine and are drunk in- 
deed." ` f 
(Poet) say thyself in what part of this poetry there is any 


savour, 


The following couplets are from the Masnavi Markaz-i-Adwür 303 
which he wrote in imitation of the Makhzan-i-Ehiyal !and which 
did not turn out fortunately for bim :—* 
“ To beg 5 for what aid I come to this door, 


That I have become richer in heart and hand? 


"1 This is a mistake. The Markazu- l-Adwür was written in imitation of 
Nizimils Mokhzanu-'Lasvár, vide supra p. 412 n. 1. 

D By this expression Badioni appears to mean merely that he did not 
live to finish it. . 

8 gjy in the text. The MSS. have $1455. ‘Phe difference affects neither 


the meaning nor the scansion. 
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I asked for little, but my stock increased 
Then, though I sat down, my footsteps advanced." 
. . . 
n sewing couplets are from his projected 1 masnavi, Bilqis- 
“Iset myself again to place 
The slit of my pen opposite to the window of my heart : 
There comes from that window and enters this window * 
That very light which serves as a guide to the soul 
Although from this court of injustice 


The throne of the Sulaim&u of my words? has gone on tho 


breeze, 
Yet it occurred to me to consider a plan 


Whereby, by means of spells, I might bind the demons in 
chaina,* 


Bind them, by what means I have, to the throne of m 
rhetoric, , 
And adorn\that (throne) from the treasures of my. mind.” 


The following is\ i i 
Quin, coa g Is\an enigma which he composed on the name of 
“I will leave the mark from love's brand 


Since it is a memorial in my heart, and is the only scar 
there," 


When he was absent as an envoy in the Dakan. I sent him t 
letters from the lower slopes of the Kashmir mountain dni i 
ing him of the Emperor's disfavour towards me and ot his re 
fusal to admit me to his presence in order that I mi; pay my 


respects. In the petition w M pM 


hich Faizi sent to court he recom- 


1 - : " 
(ase (mauhim) ‘imaginary.’ The meaning may perhaps be that th 
os - izjag inatl J e 
poem was the work of Faizi’a Imagination, but I believe my translation to b. 
correct. The poemwaa never finished, Vide p. 412 n. 1 n 
pre i i . . 1. 
£e. the light is conveyed from the window of the poet's heart to th 
e 


nibs of his pen, the slit between which i 
: hich is compar i 
3 £e. the poet/s words of wisdom. parod to another window, 


4 As Sulaiman is said to have done. 


5 The meaning of the 
The | passage may be, “an enigma whi 
to Qüdir" I have not been able to solve the enigma aku 


, me that Mulla ‘ Abd-] Qadir had for some time been sick, and 


"would be. They also said that the long duration of his sickness 
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mended me to the Emperor’s favour and Shaikh Abü-l-Fazl was 
ordered to embody that petition in the Akbarnému in order that 
it might be read as an example of what such documents should be. 
The following is a copy of that petition, which was dated on the 
10th day of the mouth Jamüdz u-l- Awwal, ast. 1000 (February d 
23, 1592), and despatehed from Ahmadnagar to Lahor :— | 

‘Refuge of the world! There lately came to me from Badàon 
two relatives of Mulla ‘ Abdu-l-Qüdir, in a very disturbed state 
of mind, weeping, weeping and tortured by anxiety. They told 


had been unable to keep his promise to attend at court, that some 304 
of the Emperor's officers had carried him off with force and vio- 
lence, and that they did not know what the end of the matter 


had not been reported to your majesty.” Cherisher of the broken 
spirited! Mulla * Abdn-|-Qadir has much aptitude, and he has 
studied what the Mullas of Hindiistan usually study in the ordin- 
ary branches of learning. He acquired accomplishments under 
my honoured father, and I, your slave, have known him for nearly [ 
thirty-eight years. In addition to his acquirements in learp- | 
ing he has some skill 1n poetry, and good taste in prose composi- 
tion, both Arabic and Persian. He has also acquired some know- 
Jedge of Indian astrology, and of accounts, in all their branches. 
He is acquainted with Indian and foreign music, and by no means 
ignorant of chess, both the two-handed and the four-handed 
game,” and has some practice in playing the bin. In spite of all 


these acquirements he is endued with many virtues. He is not 
avaricious, has a contented mind, is not vacillating, is truthful, 
straightforward, respectful, unambitions, humble-spirited, meek, 


n pls ‘way (bi-shiddatei-tamdm). MS. (A) substitutes woy (shardrat) 


* malice’ for "e 

2 Akbar himself played both games. Vide Ain-i- Akbari, i, 808. 

3 The bin is a stringed instrament consisting of a narrow strip of wood 
connecting, and placed over the openings of, two dried gourds, spherical, 
or nearly 80,in shape. Along the wooden bridge are stretched five or seven 
steel strings, which are played with a plectrum. D 
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moderate in his requests, almost entirely devoid of the dissimula- 
tion so common at court, and entirely faithful and devoted to the 
Imperial Court. When the imperial forces were sent against 
Kümbhulmer1 he, having requested permission to accompany 
them, went thither in the hope of offering bis life to your majesty, 
aud was in action and was wounded, and when the fact was re- 
ported he received a reward, Jalal Khan Qürei? first presented 
him at court, and said, when presenting him: “I have discovered 
for your majesty am Imam? with whom you will be well pleased, 
Mir Fathu.'làhi also acquainted your sacred majesty, to some 
extent, with his affairs, and my respected. brother ® is also aware 
of his circumstances; but it is well known that ‘a grain of luck 
is better than a load of merit.” 

Since your majesty’s court is the court of the just, your slave, 
acting as though he were present in person at the foot of the 
august throne, when he saw a helpless man suffering persecn- 
tion, has represented the case to your majesty. Had he not rep- 
resented it at this time he would, in a manner, have been: guilty 


305 of insincerity and want of proper regard for the truth. May God ` 


(who is praised) deign to keep the slaves of your majesty’s court 
constant in the path of trath, justice, and righteous dealing under 
the heavenly shadow of your majesty, their Emperor; and -may 
He long maintain your majesty as their shelter, the cherisher of 
the miserable, the bestower of favours, the coverer of faults, with 
boundless wealth; glory, greatness and majesty, by the honour of 
the pure ones who dwell in the courts of God and the enlightened 
ones who rise betimes to praise him, Amen. Amen. 


1 This place, the name of which is variously spelt by Badaoni, is 
Kümbhalgarh, a fortress on the western border of the Udaipür State in 
Rajputšns, abont 40 miles north of Udaipür city. Vide text, vol. ii, pp. 
227, 266. Tt was in April 1576 that Badioni asked for and obtained leave 
to accompany this expedition. . 

2 Jalal Khan Qürci was a commander of five hundred: He distinguished 
himself in the field and Akbar was much attached to bim. He was murdered, 
in mistake for Shima! Khan, early in 1576, Vide din-i- Akbar? i, 475. 

3 The reader and leader of prayers in the musjid. 

+ Fide p. 216, 5 Shaikh Abi-l-Fazl. 
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If any should ask me what rules of humanity and faithfulness 
lobserve in so harshly reviling one who had so much goodwill 
for me and so much sincere friendship, and especially how it is 
that I, forgetful of the command, ‘Mention not your dead but 
in connection with good, have thus written of & man after his 
death, and have become one of those who disregard their obliga- 
tions, I reply, ‘ All this is true, but what could J do?’ The claims 
of the faith and the safeguarding of one's compact with God are 
above all other claims, and *Love is God's and hatred is God's" 
is an established precept. Although I was for full forty years 
in the company of Faizi, yet after the gradual change in views, 
the corruption of his nature, and the disordering of his disposi- 
tion and especially in his mortal sickness, our relations were 
changed, and as our association together became mere hypocrisy 
we were freed each of the other. All of us have our faces sei 
towards that court where all disputes shall be decided. “On that 
day the intimate friends shall be enemies to one another, except 
the pions.”! ` 

Among the property left by Faizt were four thousand six 
hundred valuable bound books, all corrected, of which it might 
have been said with but little exaggeration that most of them 
were either in the handwriting of the authors or had been writ- 
ten in the authors’ time. These became the property of the 
Emperor, and when they were presented before him he caused 
them to be catalogued iu three sections, giving the first place to 
books of verse, medicine, astrology, and music; the middle place 
to works on philosophy, religious mysticism,? astronomy, and 
geometry; and the lowest place to commentaries, the traditions, 
books on theology, and on all other subjects connected with the 
sacred law.4 

¿cl z bIr ` oe oer ror FG oe 
iO | Yt aos Goad eem dhap AY! Quan, c. xliii The text 
- : LE 2^ * 
has wid). 
£ 


2 d ( fasawwuf ), the doctrines of the Szfte. 

3 awaa (Aadith), the sayings of Muhammad. 

* The classification indicates Akbar’s contempt for orthodoxy, and evi- 
dently much shocked Badáoui's prejudices. 
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Faizi wrote a hundred and one hooks, the Nal-u-Doman! and 
others, which he used to reckon. When he was near death he 
wrote, at the earnest solieitation of some of his friends, some 
couplets in praise of the Prophet (may God bless and assoil him, 


and of his ascent,’ and incorporated them in the Nal-u-Daman.. 


The folowing couplets are taken from the conclusion of that 
work :— ` 


“O King of Kings)? who seekest after wisdom, 
Wealthy as the sea and glorious as the sky, 
The world is a banquet linked with joy, 
Thy reign is the wine, which. stupefies the.heavens ; 
I am the minstrel singing melodies drawn from the veins 
of my heart,* 
My pen is the sounding organ, 


If from this banquet, in which thy conversation is the eup- 
bearer, 

I arise, my song will still remain. 

The drinkers circulate the tale 


That there is no? singer, and yet the assembly is full of 
song. 


1 The text.is corrupt here, and reads as though there were à hundred and 
one books of the Nal-u-Daman, which was not the case. From other sources, 
e.g. the Jfir'atu-L.' Alam. we know that Faizi was credited with the author- 
ship of a hundred and one books in all. The Nal-u-Daman is the story of 
the loves of Nala, king of. Nishada or Malwa. and Damayanti, daughter of 
the king of Vidarbha, or Berar. Faizi’s source of inspiration was the 
Mahabharata, where the story is given at length. 

E gb (mi'vdj) According to the belief of Masalmins Muhammad was 
caught up one night from Jerusalem to heaven, bis means of conveyance 
being Buzdq, an animal smaller than a mule and larger than an ass. While 
in heaven’ he held 90,000 conversations with God, but on his return found 
his bed yet warm. This belief was one of those selected for ridicule by 
Akbar and the followers of the ‘divine faith, vide text, vol. ii, p. 316. If 


Faizi’s recantation were genuine it must be regarded as, in some sort, a 
triumph for orthodoxy. 
3 Akbar. 


* Literally ‘bloody melodies’ (pardahd-yiekhiini). I believe the mean- 
ing to be that which I have given. 


5 The text has, wrongly, Š ‘thou art nob? (a singer). From the scan- 
sion it is clear that the simple negative (4) is the correct reading. 
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To-day, with my honey-sweet music 

Lam Barbud,' thou the Khusrav of the age. 

Though I have polished my pen on the heavens 

I am standing before thee on one leg.? 

Look now on the arrangement of my mystical characters 

And new on my long years spent in thy service. 

This poem, which bears on its tongue the name of love 

Takes thy name? to heaven. 

Iam the inebriating wine of true wisdom, 

If Í ferment no blame is mine. 

I am the bell of thy caravan 

And must surely be excused if I give forth sounds. 

The reward of my handiwork is this (appreciative) eye, 

Which I reckon among the gifts of God. 

A hundred nightingales, drunk with love, have arisen, 
singmg 

That the rose of Persia has blossomed in India. 

Į have arrayed in splendonr virgin thoughts 

In the Ganja of my genius and the Dihli of my mind.* 

Before this, when my poems were all the current coin I 
had 

Faizi was the name written on my signet; 

Now that I am chastened by (spiritual) love 

I am Fayyšzi of the ocean of superabundance.5 

In thy reign, incomparable King, 

Have I plucked from the bush of time the rose of good 
fortune. 


L A celebrated musician at the court of Khusrav. 
2 The attitude, in India, of a supplicant, or penitent. 


3 pb (fughrā), literally, * thy royal sign manual? 

* The reference is to the two geart poets Nizàmi of Ganja (in imitation of 
whose Laild-w-majaiin this. poem was written) and Amir Khosrav of Dihli, 
Faizi means to say that he has conceived poetical ideas which neither 
Nizimi nor Amir Ehusrav ever conceived. 

5 Vide p. 418, note 2. 

$ Mr. Blochmann (Ain-i-Akbari, i, 549) charitably supposes ‘the Ocean 
of Superabundance’ to mean * God's love,’ as, indeed, it may; but it is just 
as likely to signify Abkar’s generosity, or sptritual gifts. 
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The breeze of my genius has diffused the odour of roses 
over my banquet, . i 
My cup has been filled to overflowing with the wine of 
delight; 
I have sat laughing, like a eup of sparkling wine, 
While the cupbearer, like the bottle, stood behind me 
Drinking deeper draughts than either I or my good for- 
tune, i 
My days have been good, but my means of spending them 
better. 
My gardener has been happy, like thy reign, 
For my basil plant has grown freely. 
These four thousand jewels of pure water,! 
Which I have stirred up. with the water which is like fire, 
Accept, for the lustre of the gems is all thine, 
They were produced that they might be scattered round 
thy crown; 
If I have scattered more than J have said 
I have then reckoned my harvest without any deficiency. 
From this ocean which, in its turmoil, rears its head to the 
highest heaven 
Gems bubble forth on the crest of each wave. ` 
Thus employed, in the art of arranging mystic sayings, 
My speech has set itself to no mean employment, 
Every pithy phrase with which my pen has charged itself 
Has been brought by my heart from distant recesses. 
My pen points out to me the road to inscrutable mysteries 
Where a mountain of meaning best appears, 
Hidden under phrases slight aa a blade of grass. 
This book is illuminated with my heart’s blood. 
Its allegories are filled to overflowing with true wisdom 
If its melodies be chanted in the mountains I 
Their sound will dance among the grains of flowing sand.? 
L Le, the verses of the Nal-u-Daman. 
3 why Sy {rig-i-ratdn) commonly means quicksand. I take it to mean 


here the sands of mountain streams, as quicksands are not coi 
in th 
, 88 q! e mmonly fonnd 
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I have woven from my swiftly travelling breath 
Sacred threads for the Brahmans of the nine monasteries. 
My thought, which stirs ap mystic truths, 
. Is an ocean which produces gems from its waters. 
This writing, which brings to the light the essence of all 
things, 

Is but half the shadow of my pen. 

Every truth contained in it is as water in the stream, 
Every knotty saying is as the curl in lovely hair. 

This poem is a pearl of which the price may be fixed 

For it shows forth the felicity of both worlds ; 

This lovely idol from the workshop of Azar! received 

Its adornment in the month of Azar 

Tn the thirty-ninth year of the Imperial reign, 308 
In the new Divine Era? 

When I reckoned up the years of the Hijri era 

I computed them to be & thousand and three alifs.* 

This garden, which is full of thy perfume 

Is but one rose of the plant of thy boundless wealth. 

I have the prospect of the joy of another cup 

In laying out four gardens more. 

I£ love thus consumes me entirely, 

I shall make moonlight shine from my ashes. 

The transparent glass of my heart is melted, 

And I will give it, as a mirror, into the hands of the 


assembly. 


L The father of Abraham, said by the Musalmins to have been s, sculptor 


of idols. 

2 The ninth month of the Persian solar year. 

3 The era instituted by Akbar, beginning with the fest year of his reign 
(a.m. 963 = A.D. 1556), In this era the years were solar, and the old Persian 
solar months were used. The era was instituted in 1682; vide vol. ii, text, 


p. 806. 
4 Le. a.n. 1003 (a.p 1594-95), the numerical value of the letter alif being 


one. There is a play on the words «Al (aif) ‘a. thousand,’ and walt the letter 
atif. 

5 Scil. the Markazu-L- Adwür, the Saluimüán-u-Bilgis, the Haft Kishwar, and 
the Akbarndina. 
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The story- 
hen mer of the market-place base their stories on 

But I have awoken from such stories. 

This is the arena of those who have traversed the heay: 

and s it valiant heroes are to be descried ; i 
Erl! 
o ue MM very breath breathes magic, with the pointa 

Have completed the adornment of this epic. 

I also, for the sake of making a name.in the world, 

Have with my skill in words made a taligman ; 

I melted down both my heart and my tongue I 

In displaying this picture to the world. 

When my genius scattered its wit into pen, 

The.pen poured the. water of life into the inkstand ; 

The Messiah saw musk in a moist bladder | 

And dried it with His breath, I 

Is this an inkstand filled with ambergris, 

Ora conser emitting smoke of ambergris ? 

When this lofty dome (the sky) became m: dl 

The year was 954 (a.D. 1547). DOT 

Tow that I have spent forty-nine years in this monaster: 
ave passed through the seventy-two sects (of Islam) , 


My meeting.place has been in the idol-tem, 


The fire-temples of FE 


Persia have been in m 
$ ) y heart. 
Mii a hundred incantations and magical devices 
ave I cleaned from the mirror of the kin "s heart thi 
of rugt.à d unie soum 
This day, among the great tribe of the ages 
The sky beat the naubat for me on the roof ; 3 


L Faizi refers to hi: i 
8 own birth in thi 
verse fixes the date of the com ion of tiis n 
2 


Š The naubat was i 
the daily music 
played ab atai 
houses of the emperor and some of the chiot grandes. hours over the gate 
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Eloquence, that King who has been my surety, 
Has enthroned himself on my tongue. 
I have become both the equal of the amzrs 
And. the prince of poets. 
In every direction I go, uttering my wise words, 
The ranks of mystic significations bow the knee to me. 
Since love entered into my mind 809 
I have become the adorner of the diadem whieh is over the 
_ nine thrones of the heavens. 
The valiant swordsmen of the kingdom of rhetoric, 
The archerd of the battle of pretensions, 
When they cast their eyes on my forces, 
Cast down their shields in the field before me. 
My pen, on account of my great fame 
Writes as my autograph, ‘He who is mighty in spéech ' ; 
“The pride of the philosophers’ is the writing on my fore- 
head. 
* The greatest 1 of the poets’ is the device on my seal. 
The heavenly Key has opened 
To my thoughts the door of mystic significations. 
When my breath gave birth to this poem 
Khizr? came, and bestowed on me his length of days. 
If the door has been opened before me 
My poems have also been endued with long life. 
Tf I reckon up all that both worlds can give 
T find it to be but dust from the stour è which I have raised, 
This pen, which has traversed the whole of my poem, 
Drives its splinters under the nails of bad penmanship.* 
See now the drift of this book, which shall last for ever, 
See boundless wisdom concealed in (boundless) love. 


1 Literally, ‘ the seal,’ ie. the last and greatest. 

2 The guardian of the water of life. 

8 t Dust in motion! I know of no English word b 
n (ghubdr) ' dust in motion’ as opposed to os (gard) ' dust at rest.’ 

4 Faizi here praises his penmanship. Driving splinters under the nails is 
a well-known torture, The meaning of the verse is that other penmen will 
be tortured by envy owing to the excellence of his handwriting. 


y which to translate 
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“Those who are not dumb before this splendour 

re men who are i i 

M not admitted to the privy chamber of 
As for him whose business is with words 

Let the age endow him with justice. 

It is the practice of those of meagre wit 

Ever to gibe at their contemporaries : 


What of those who h i 
of the ae ave fallen asleep, wrapped in the sheet 


Knowest thon what they said of the men of their time ? 

f And those who shall obscure my light with smok ut 
Will I afflict in their eyes (with their smoke).! ° 
Moreover, a time will come when I shall be no more 
And Shall no longer be the nightingale of this arde ; 
Then those who struck a thorn into my rose und 
Shall sigh for sorrow over my shrine. 


O thou who hast poured the lees of the 2 
dr&u 


ght into my 
Pluck but a rose of the spring of justice, 

Or else take my goods nt my valuation ; 
Look to their worth and consider yourself for 
In the morning, when I sing in this meadow 
My melodies shed a hundred gardens of flowers. 

I am humble as dust in the path of true ap rais 
Who this day, despite tho ungrateful. mum 
When they opened this treasure from my stock 
Cast on it a glance which justly estimated it I 
And looked (with pity) on other unfortunates 
They, like the ocean, teemed with gems 


And the diver who bron 
. ght the 
delighted in their commendation. goms fo the surface 


Art is inteusoly jealous of love 

For I have compounded this poem with love's magic 
This pen is the source of great wonder v 
That from a dry reed such moist sweetness should flow. 


l This verse may also mean, 
badneas of) their eyesight. 


tunate in me. 


‘I will hold them excused, owing to (the 
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This breath of mine is a monument to love, 

For it is vapour which arises from my inward fervour. 
Fayyazi on this incantation of thine 

How long wilt thou dilate ? 

It is best that thou should'st bring thy tale to a close 
Before thou becomest, thyself, to more than a tale. 

O thou consumed with love restrain thy breath ; 
Have done with love's tale, have done!” 


CVIII. Finn! 


His name is Sharif, and he is the son of Khwaja * Abdu-s- 
Samad the painter. He is a youth lately come to man's estate, 
and he is unrivalled in beauty of penmanship and in painting 


1 Muhammad Sharif was the school companion of “Bultin Salim. who was 
much attached to him. When Salim rebelled against his father Sharif‘ was 
gent to bring him to his senses, but only widened the breach. On Salim’s 
reconciliation with hia father Sharif had to flee to the hills and jungles, and 
was brought to the verge of starvation. On Salima accession to the throne 
Sharif at once joined him, aud was appointed a commander of five thousand, 
and vakil and chief minister of state, In Akbar’s reign Sharif had been m 
commander of two hundred, and Selim, when in rebellion, had appointed 
him commiander of two thousand five hundred and governor of Bihar. 
Jahangir says of him (T&zuk, p. 6), “ By his coming my heart was much 
rejoiced for the nature of his services to me is such that I regard him as a 
brother, a son, a friend and a companion. As I had complete confidence in 
his sincerity, his intelligence, his wisdom, and hie experience of business I 
appointed him vakil and chief minister of state, and conferred on him the 
exalted title of Amiru-l-umard, than which no higher title is conferred on. 
any servant of the state, and I honoured him with the title of Commander 
of Five Thousand, and the command of five thousand horse, though hia rank 
was such that I was inclined to appoint him to & higher command. He, 
however, said at lest that he would accept no higher command until he shonld 
have rendered some conspicuous service." Mr. Blochmann (Ain, i, 5,7) 
hng migtranalated this passage. In 1607 (Tézuk, p. 50) Sharif fell sick, and 
Asaf Khan was appointed to officiate for him. On his recovery he was 
sent to tke Dakan but was recalled as he conld not agree with the 

Kháhkhánàn, He was sent again to the Dakan, and there died a natural 
death in November, 1612 (Tazuk, p. 113). 

Sharif's father Abdu-s-Samad was & Shirazi. He held command of 400 
horse and received from Akbar the title c^. Zarrin-qalam ( golden pen ^). 
Vide Ain-i-Akbart, i, 495, b, 7. 
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It is well known that his father wrote in fall, and in a good and 
legible hand, on one side of a poppy seed, the Süratu-I-1khlàs,! 
and on. the other side of it the argument of the chapter; and they 
say that his son, Sharif, bored in one poppy seed eight small holes, 
and passed wires through them, and that he drew, on a grain of 
rice, a picture of an armed horseman, preceded by an outrider, and 
bearing all the things proper to a horseman such as a sword, a 
shield, a polo-stick, et cetera. 

Sharif has a pleasant nature. He has composed a divàn and 
the following verses were selected by him from his works and 
given to me (for insertion in this work). 

. " They who wander by night in the grief of longing after thee 

cause me to weep, 

For they travel over the road by the rays of that light of 
Thine. ` 

Clemency is Thine, but I am all sin. 

When Thou pardonest such a one as me all will ain” 


“I sift the sparks of my lamentations in the sieve of respect 
Lest, perchance, their harsh sound should strike thy ear.” 


“ By the blessing of love I am at perfect peace with both 
worlds, 


Do thou become my enemy and see with what friendliness 
T shall treat. thee.” 


“ The spacious field of my breast is so full of love - 


That, in spite of my earnest desire, there is no room for 
more." 


“ Prosperity is no assistance in our path 
We have recognized the Friend in another form," 


1 Vide p. 322, note 2. 
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A Masnavi. 
HI have a grief for which may all joys be sacrificed ; 
May God guard my grief from the evil eye. 
When my heart admitted the fire which burnt within me 
Even resignation became a stranger to it.” 
“ If she has taken my heart O God, carry to her nostrils 
The odour of separation, which was mingled with my 
heart’s blood.” 


* Why should I sing of my genius or boast of my intellect ? 
The fact that I am generous ! disproves my boast.” 


“O intellect, how long empty-handed in the market of love 
Wilt thou ask the price of the goods and blush for what 
thou hast to offer in exchange ? ” 


^ 


A quatrain. 312 


** I have a love which is my religion and my faith. 
I have a pain which is chief over all my possessions. 
Should love be parted from me it will die 
Saying, * Sharif-i-Fárisi is my soul.’ " 


* Tohave in the breast beauty of the heart is such a wonder 
That it is pointed out like the new moon, when it can only 
just be seen." 


* The price of gratitude, that unsaleable commodity, has risen 
Because no caravan arrives from the land of grief." 


* Qast nob away the heart which thou hast stoleu, 
Carry a treasure, although it may seem heavy.” 


* O zephyr, bear this message to love, “Take courage, for we 


are gone, ° 


t cbs (Hiram), the word is plural, bnt evidently refers to the speaker. 


ais (Kurrám) * very generous? would fit the senga, but not the metre. 
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No more will the dust of thy street be turned into mire by 


tears." 


“Tam silent from jealousy, not from pride of love, 
For no speech, save of thee, passes on my tongue." 


CIX. Qarizt or Ginan.! 


He was the son of Mulla ‘Abdu-r- Razzáq, and full brother to 
Hakim Abi-l-Fath? and Hakim Humim? He had many accom- 
plishments and virtues, among them being poetry, penmanship 
and studiousness, and he was endowed with the qualities of an 
inclination to holy poverty and humility, : 

When he first, eame to eourt the emperor ordered him to be put 


313 on duty with his brothers, and, when the guard turned out to 


salute the emperor, as he did not know how to put on a sword he 
appeared in the midst disordered in his dress. Some of the 
young wits expressed their surprise at this, but he said, ‘ Soldier- 
ing does not suit men like me,’ and told that story of the Amir 
Timür, Sahib Qirün,* who, in one of his battles, drew up his army 
in a certain position, and ordered that the laden’ camels, and the 


1 Qarari is thus described in the Ain-i-Akbari (i, 586), * His name is Nüru- 
d.din. He is a man of keen understanding and of lofty thoughts. A carious 
monomania seized him. He looked upon his elder brother, the doctor Abū. 
1-Fath, as thé personification of the world, and the doctor Hnmám as the 
man who represents the life to come, for which reason he kept aloof from 
them,’ Abū-l-Fazl is sarcastic at the expense of Nüru-d-din. Nüru-d-din 
accused his brother Abü.l-Fath of intense worldliness, and described his other 
brother, Humim, as one who was religious for the sake of the pleasures of 
Paradise, while he himself waa truly religions, loving God with no motive 
but love. In the Tabaqá! Qarari is thus deseribed: ' Qnrári of Gilan is the 
brother of Hakim Abü.l-Fath. By the emperor’s order he was transferred 
from service at court to Bengal, where he died.’ 

Nüru-d-din Mahimmad came to India with his two brothers in A.D, 1575. 
According to the dtashkada-yi-dzai he had. been in the service of Khan 
Ahmad Khan in Gilàn, and went, after the overthrow of Gilin, to Qazvin. 

2 Vide pp. 233, 234 and notes. 

3 Vide p. 234 and note. 

+ The great Timür, Akbar's ancestor, called in English histories ' Tamer” 
lane. Sahib-Qirdn, his well-known title, means ' Lord of the (fortunate) 
conjunction. and has reference to a conjuuetion of the planets at his birth. 
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footmen, and all beasts, with their burdens should take up a posi- 
tion of safety behind the troops, and that the ladies should 
remain in rear of the army. At this moment the learned men! 
asked where their place should be, and Timir replied, ‘ Behind 
the ladies.’ When this story was repeated to Akbar as a rare 
piece of wit on the part of Qarari he ordered that he should be 
sent to Bengal. He went thither, and there rendered up his soul 
to God ? during the rebellion against Mugaffar Khan’s anthority.® 
The following verses are productions of his geni 

“ What fear is there if the whole world should become lovers 

of Laila, 


So long as Laila’s heart inclines only towards Majnün ? " 


“ For the sake of my grief Heaven confers ou me a nature 
like that of the Friend * 
If I make of my darkly-clad lot a mouthful of fire.” 


1 Literally, ‘the lords of turbans,’ a common expression for learned men 
who are distinguished by the turban as soldiers are by & helmet or military 
hat. 

2 5a (Haqa). MS. (A) haa Gat wlijlty (bi-Khdzinan-i-ajail) ‘to the 
treasurers of eternity.’ 

3 Muzaffar Khan, governor of Bengal, was alain by the rebels in A.D. 1579, 

and during those turmoils Hakim Nüru-d din Qarüri passed from the world. 
Vide vol. ii, text, p. 282. 

+ Aš. (Khalil). Abraham, ‘ the Friend of God." 'The reference is to 
the legend of Abraham's perseention. Abraham had broken the idolg of the 
Chaldæans, or, according to the Jewish legend, the idols in his father’s shop, 
and Namrüd (Nimrod) ordered him to bo burnt. A large space was enclosed 
at Eütha bud filled with a vast quantity of wood which, being set on fire, 
burned so fiercely that none dared venture near it. Abraham was projected 
into the fire by means of an engine, but Gabriel was sent to his assistance, 
and the fire burnt only the cords which bound him, and became to him a 
sweet and odoriferons breeze while the pile became a pleasant meadow 
Notwithstanding this the fire raged ao fariously otherwise that about two 
thousand of the idolators were conaumed by it. «The legend resembles in 
many respects the account of the attempt to burn Ananias, Azarias and 
Misael, as given in the third chapter of the Book of Daniel in the Vulgate, but 
is supposed to have had its origin in the translation of the proper name * Ur 
of the Chaldees, the city whence Abraham was brought by God, the proper 
name meaning ' fire.’ 
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* What aceusation shall I make against Death? 
received an arrow from thy eye 
Which would have killed me; even though I did not die 
for a hundred years." 


I have 


“Iam illumined, as a candle, by the fire of thy love, 
I humbly burn, even in my tomb,” 


“ An ocean of fire is raging from my burning heart, 
Tell Noah to flee, for my flood sheds fire around." 


“My grief is this, 
thee 


The delight of being persecuted by thee leaves my heart 
before I have well experienced it,” 


that however much I am persecuted by 


“Of her cruelty all that I ask is more wounds for my 
wounded heart, 


I am not solicitous for her favour; all I desire is her 
cruelty. 


I am distracted by the pain of separation ; O love, for ages 
“Have I desired to be distracted but for a moment by the 
delight of seeing thee! " 


“God forbid that our hearts should be beyond the need of' 
the sight of her, 


For we are entirely guiltless, and she is beyond all need.” 
— 
“Tam rejoiced at the duration of our separation, for now I 
shall be able ` 


To approach her and make advances as though I were a 
Stranger." 
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A quatrain. 
** T£ I be seethed in the caldron of God's wrath, 
If I be placed in the flames of hell, 
This will be better than that my sins should, of mere favour, 
be forgiven 
While I am left to burn in the fire of shame.” 


A quatrain. 
“ If the love of my heart should find a buyer 
I should do something that would reveal my true self. 
I should so shake ont my prayer-carpet of abstinence 
That from each thread of it a hundred idolators’ sacred 
threads would fall.” 


“ If I drive from my heart regret for my union with thee 
Tt will be better than that I should increase the regret of 
my heart by meeting with thee "'! 


CX. Qaust2 315 


Ho was in the seryice of the Khan-i-Kalan, 3 and was unequalled 
in these days for the carving of toothpicks, comb, and suth 
articles. He once wrote the following couplet in a fair hand on 
the pointed end * of a toothpick. 

“The affairs of Qausi have been thrown into confusion by 
the ringlets of his love ; 
His affairs are ever twisted in a hundred places like the 
ringlets of his love.” ' 


1 The poet apparently means to say that as the union must necessarily be 
transient he will do well to refrain from seeking to renew both it and his 
grief. . 

2 This poet is mentioned neither in the Ain nor in the Zibagdt. His takka- 
lius is not pointed in the text, nor in the Mas. If it ig as I have written it, 
it signifies ‘of, or relating to, a bow, the rainbow, or Sagittarias” It may, 
however, be Qisi, in which case it would signify ‘of or relating to & cloister, 
cell, or monastery.” . 

3 Elder brother of Ataga Khán. Vide p.308 and note 2. 

* The text has NUES yria (hanjara khlāli), an expression which has 
puzzled the editor. The true reading is, beyond a doubt, Git ym 
(Khanjara-yi-Milali) with the meaning given by me Ë 
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OXI. Qarptor Satrir.! 


He came from the glorious city of Makkah and at once entered 
the emperor's service and received an appointment uear his person. 
One day before the court he said to the emperor, “ Men are much 
harassed by this new regulation of the dagh-n-mahalli? which Your 
Majesty has invented,’ and from that time forth he was debarred 
from court and never again girded his loins in service, For some 
time he wandered about in the Biyana district as a qalandar? and 
then came to Fathpir, where he suffered from haemorrhoids and 
hectic fever. A quack whom he consalted cut the veins of his 
fundament, and he died under the treatment. He was of an 
extremely cheerful disposition. 

The following verses are by him :— 

u The lover has much of the merchandise of complaints, it 
will be better 

That he open not his pack until the market day of the 
resurrection," 


“O thou who hast never wandered from thy place in my 
heart, i . 
I marvel that thou should's& have found'a place in the 
hearts of all!” 


* Though I be dying and no other comes to bid her farewell, 
Hasten, camel driver, for her litter departs |” 


* What ointment of thy favour is there on my heart, 
That welts not my soul more than all the brands of regret P ” 


1 Qaidi is thua described in the din (i, 599), ‘ He apent some time in the 
acquisition of such sciences as are usually studied; but he thinks much of 
himeelf.’”. The following is the account given in the Tabaqat, * Mulla Qaidi of 
Shiráz came from Makkah, entered the imperial service, and was honoured 
by many marks of favour. He died in Fathpür Sikri. In the expedition to 
Kabul he shared the anthor'a (Nizimn-d-din Abmad’s) quarters." 

;? Regulations by Akbar to prevent the grandees and officers from drawing 
pay for establishments which they did not keep up. They were not entirely 
new, but had seldom been strictly enforced and were much resented, as all 
interference with customary embezzlement isin the East, Vide text, ii. 190. 

8 A wandering darvigh who has given up all worldly desires. 
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OXIL Qanri? 


He had some poetical genius. The following couplet is his:— 
“Love's madness gives me not so much grace that my soul 
May know how it is to come forth and be laid as an offering 
at her feet.” 
CXII. Qawor? 


He came from Trausoxiana to Agra in the time of Bairam 
Khan, and there studied. I have seen no poetry of his but the 
following ode :— 

“The hermitage in which I follow my devotions is a corner 

of the wine-shop, 

The ‘ecstatic shriek? which I hear is the shout of the 
drunkards ; 

My patched robe of devotion and piety has been pawned for 
wine, 

The gurgling of the wine flask is for me the murmur of 
prayer and praise. 

Qandi was journeying, destitute, towards the temple of 
Makkah, 


When a lovely being waylaid him and he turned agide to 
the idol-temple.” f 


CXIV. Kant, 

This is the poetical name of Mir ‘Ala-u-d-daulah,* the author 
of the Tuzkiratu-sh-Shu‘ard which is the source from which 
this treatise has been compiled. It is superfluous to describe him 
and to quote his poems here even if it were not the case that the 
author is a poor judge of poetry and is ill qualified to make selec- 
tions, It is better that I should recount my own deficiencies than 
that I should leave it to be done by others. Most of the couplets 


which I have written in imitation of others will bear out what I 
say. 


1 Qadri is not mentioned as a poet either in the Azn or in the Zabagat. 
2. Qandi is not mentioned in the Am, nor in the Tabaqat. i 
8 One of the performances of the Sëfts in their * worship” Vide p. 92. 
* Vide p. 239 and note 1. 
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CXV. Kvrànl.! 


He is aequainted with several branches of learning, and he 
received the title of Afzal Kham. He came to Hindüstün from 
the Dakan and was enrolled for some time among the doctors of 
the sacred law. On the occasion on which Mirza Mugim and 
Mir Habash were put to death? by the sentence of Mulla ‘Abdu- 
‘Hah of Lahor on a charge of heresy and ‘of cursiug the com- 
panions of Muhammad? he fled in terror * from this country to the 
Dakan and departed thence for the next world. The following 
verses are hig :— 

“T tell love's secret to none but my own heart, 


For my heart hears the word which Y speak, and tella it not 
again.” 


“I placed my head on her feet, but she was vexed with me. 


When I seized her skirt she snatched it away and passed 
from me.” 


" How long will the jealous watcher oppose my passing 


. through that door? 


He girds up his loins in enmity against me. O Lord, let 
him not gird up his loing!” 


——— 


“ Whenever the enemy comes to war against thee with helmet 
on head, 


When thou in battle smitest his helmet with thy sword, 


! Kulahi is not mentioned aga poet in the din or in the Tabagát, 
2 Vide text, vol. ij, pp. 124, 198, 255. The latter two pages contain refer- 


ences to the execation of Mir Habash. From this passage it is evident that 
he saffered with Mirzà Mugim. 


3 Ds (taburra) vide vol. i, trans. Ranking, pp. 576, 577 and note 5. I 
may add to Lt.-Colonel Ranking’s note that the word is commonly applied to 
aclual roviling of Abii Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Uthmân. 

* Itis clear that Kulübi was a Shiah. Tho kingdom in the Dakan from 
which ho came is not mentioned. Of the Mnhammadan Kinga in the Dakan 
the Qutb Shahi Kings of Golkonda without exception, the ‘Adil Shahi Kinga 


of Bijapir with one exception, aud the Nigim Shahi.Kings of Abmadnagar 
with very few exceptions, were Shi'ahs, 
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(The sword) cleaves his helmet as a pen divides the 
columns on the paper, and, with the red blood, 
Draws a ruled column on the page of the field of battle.” 


CXVI.  Kariut! 


He is of Caghat&i descent and was for along time in Sind. He 
used to be constantly arguing and wrangling with Mulla Niyazi? 
He came from Bakar and was for some time in Agra. He 
writes poetry after the style of the men of Transoxiana. The 
following verses are his :— 

“ I attempted to close the road against my tears by thinking 
on thy ringlets, 
But water is not to be bound with a chain.” 


“Thy face is the fountain of love, and drops of sweat 
Like bubbles appear everywhere on it. 
Look on the bud of my bleeding heart and see 
How it has been cleft once and again by my love's sword, 
. and is smiling." 


“Sit for a moment, of thy grace, in the eyes of Kalami, 
For there is to be found 8 purified corner, and water will be 
in thy sight," 


CXVIL  KawT or Qum.’ 


He is a youth lately arrived at man's estate and has recently 
come to Hindüstün. His disposition is not without sprightliness. 
The following couplet is his :— 


1 Kslámi is not mentioned, either in the din or in the Tabagét, as a, poet. 
2 Vide infra No CLIII. 


8 The capital of a sarkér, or revenue district, in the Sabah of Multan. 
Vide Ain-i-Akbari, ii, p. 383. 

+ Kami is thus described in the Tabagét: ‘He isa youth lately arrived 
at man’s estate, and has n poot/s tongue.’ In the Ain (i, p. 160) he is called 
Kami of Sabzavar and Abi-l-Faz! remarks that his mind is somewhat un- 
settled. Mr, Blochmann adds the following note: ' K&mi's father, Khwaja 
Yahya, was a grocer, and lived in the Maidin Mahallah of Sabzavar, in 
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i 
“My whole body would turn to blood and flow out at my eyes 
If I knew that weeping would be of any avail,” 


CXVIII  LiqQà'f or ASTARÁBAD,! 


He is an epitome of many accomplishments. He was for some 
time with the Khanzamin. The following couplet is from his 
poems :-—' 

“My tongue made mention of my heart-subduing sword, 
May it be well with the speech that I uttered.” * 


CXIX. Liwi's8 


He was descended from one of the holy men of Sabzavür. He 
had a pretty wit, and was for some time in service at court. The 
following verses are his :— 

“When the stranger comes towards thee to see thee 
I sand between thee and him, that haply he may not see 
thee," 


“I speak not of thee to the stranger 
Lest desire for thee should find a place in hia heart.” 


“When the lewd mention. with lubricity the names of their 
lights-o'-love 
I ever fear lest, by some error, thy name should be men- 
tioned.” ` 


Khurarén. ` Occasionally he wrote poems. When the Uzbaks took Sabzavar 
Mir Yahya went to India and left Kimi, then twelve years old, with one of 
his relations in Sabzavár. At the request of his father Kami canto to Indin, 
and was frequently with the Khankhinin, He went afterwards hack to 


Khurásán, and the author of the Ma’dgir-i-Rahim? saw him, in AH. 1014 


(n. 1805-58)» in Hir&t. While travelling from Hir&t to his home he was 
illed by robbers, who carried off the property which he hi i i 
Kankina sevice property whi e had acquired in the 

The Haft Iqlim says that his poema are good, but that he was irasoible and 
narrow-minded.’ 

1 Liq&' is mentioned neither in Atm nor in the Tubagaát. 

2 Te. may it come true, 

8 Liwa 1 is mentioned in the Ain (i, 613) aa Pirzida, nephew of Mir Davam 
of Khuréaan, a singer and chanter." 


— —— 
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In a.n. 995 (a.D, 1587) in Lühor, a wall, blown down by some 
ill wind, fell on his head, and the coin of his life was whirled 
away by the breeze. As he was unrivalled as a singer and chanter 
this chronogram was composed on the event :— 

“ Alas, that by the efforts of the unjust sky 
A nightingale of sweet song is gone from the garden ! 
Hie was so smitten on the loins by a whirling stone 
That he was wounded and went from our midst. 
I asked of wisdom the date of his death, 
And received the answer,‘ The Pirzada has gone from 
the world,” 


CXX. Wari? 


He is Mirza La'l Beg, the son of Shah Quli Sultan of Badakh- 
shün. He is a young man of exceeding nobility of disposition, 
and is distinguished by the delicacy of his beauty, and as well 
known for the purity of his nature as for his beauty of form. He 
isremarkable for his good manners, his humility, his amiable dis- 
position, his courtesy, and his modesty, and he is one of the inti- 
mate associates of the emperor. At the present time a farmün has 
been issued from court to him in the Dakan ordering him to leave 
the service of Sultan Murad 5 and to join the court at Labor. He 
is very well read in history, and in travels. The author is bound 
to him by bonds of mutual acquaintance and great regard. 

He sometimes occupies himself with poetry, and the following 
couplet from his poems remains in the author’s memory :— 

` * Since I have become as the dust of the road in thy path I 
fear 
Lest thou should not pass by me, but should te ke another 


way." 


t wy whe 3 515 32: The letters have the following values : 24104 


200-71 446414 7S 14 60-4 200 480+ 400 976, ‘Phe chrono- 


gram is thua wrong by no legs than 19 yeara. 
2 I have not been able to discover any mention elsewhere of Lai or of 


hie father. 
$ Akbar's second surviving son, at this time (a.p.1595) employed iu the 


Dakan. 
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OXXI. Luget vag. AsrROLOGER.! 


He was a good boon companion, and had by heart so: many of 
the verses of the great masters of poetry that he could in one 
night recite a thousand verses on any subject. He also imitated 
the great poets well. He was for some time with Mirza Nizamu- 
d-din Ahmad in Gujarat, and by his efforts received a fixed sum 
of money granted for the purpose of enabling him to travel, and 
embarked on a sea-voyage. The following couplets are by him :— 
“That face like the pomegranate flower became like a par- 
terre of roses fromthe glow of wine, 


O rose-sellers, good news.! Roses are plentiful.” 


“Tn the breeze o 


f the rose-garden I smelt but the odour of 
thee. i cee 


I passed by no rose but it wafted to me the odour of my 
love.” ` 


"If my heart becomes a flame of fire, what then? It will 
wither away. i 


It the rose of my fate blossom from paradise, what then ? 
Tt will fade.” ame 
“Each sigh that I heaved over theo in regret 
Has become a paln-tre 


e to adorn the meadow of my 
repentance.” n i 


CXXIT. Mīr MuxrAzi Suartet or Suytriz.2 


He was the grandson of Mir Sayyid Sharif-i-Jarjani,’ (may 
his tomb be hallowed). In the exact sciences, in various. bran- 

t MS. (A) calla this poet * Mir Lutfi’ In the Tabagát he is thus described:— 
‘Malla Latfi the Astrologer composed good extempore verses, and could 
recite ag many as a thousand couplets at one sitting, He-was a good. com- 


panion over the bottle, and a mimia He understood astrology well, and was 
in the company of the anthor for sev oral years,’ . 
2 Mir Murtaza is mentioned in the din (1, 540) as. one of the learned men 
of the third degrce, atquainted with philosophy and theology, 
8 Vide vol. ii, text, p. 84, where Mir Sa "yid Sharif ia thus described : * that 


Paragon of mankind, the eleventh intelligence!’ From this passage it 
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: : . " 
ches of philosophy, in logic, and in metaphysics he crooked m : 
He went from Shiraz to the glorious 
the learned men of the age. Sb oo 
city of Makkah, and there studied the Traditions! under Sheikh 
i to 
Ibu Hajar and received a teaching diploma, Thence he e w 
the Dakan and from the Dakan he came to Agra, wher 
attained a higher position than most learned and erudite paon of 
former or recent times. He employed himself in giving ie en 
tion in arts and sciences until, in the year H. 974 w sl : 
as has already been said,? he departed to Paradise. God's 
i that of Mir Khusrav 
hich was at first interred near 1 v (Gods 
Merey be on him), was taken to Mashhad, and Mir Muhsin Rizavi 
found the following chronogram for his death :— 
i ] i lá 
“When Mir Murtaz& left this wor Ñ f 
Tt was as though knowledge departed. from the race of Adam 
To give the date of his departure Mubsin ou 
Said, * À paragon has departed from the world. 


i Ë the Mir's 
The following couplet is one of the productions of the Mi 
ble genius :— f us 
T Ë Bade of hearbis not to be obtained from material possessions 
The seed of ease of the heart is in the dispersal of materi 


possessions.” f f MN 
It is probable that the source of this, couplet is that passag 


ni, in 1566, to the 


- " IN jf those se! . 
appears that Mir Murterü Sharifi was one 0 and to exhort him 


Khánzemán, to convey to him the emperor's forgiveness, 
to : his rebellion. 
to repentance for his rebel 
t @uom (hadith) the ‘sayings’ of Muhammad. s aragon of the 
2 Vide vol. ñ, text p.99. “In this year (A.B. 974) oe i s a, and 
h t tI ` p 1, 
age, Mir Murtazd Sharifi of Shirüz, passed from this il PM yo Gods 
vas. ab first buried in Dihli, near the tomb of Mir Khusrov (op hin be m 
were») But the Sadr, end the Qazi, and the Bhoiki- i 5i p Ped aie 
meroy). Š a u N ) 
d th i tive of India an 
ted that as Mir Khnsrav was s na ] De ennoyed by 
Morte a native of ‘Iraq and a heretic, Mir Khusrav MM ty 
his company for there is no doubt that“ the companions ip oe vhat he 
man is a grievous torment to the soul' It was therefore o ee evident, 
should be removed from there and buried elsewhere, an " 
great injustice was done to both,” 
3 The famous poet of Dihli. 
. * Vide no. OX XIV. s 974. 
5 3 pits 3 oke The sum of the numerical values of the letters is 
5 eat 
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the Lawa’dh! in which it i 
h ich it is said that i ) 
MM some have believed that 
in the aceumulati i 
uos in the ation of material po: i 
n mecanently remain in distraction to all eternity, whilootheres 
` , ° 
g for certain that the accumulation of material possessions 
ions 


ig one of the causes of di i 
things istraction, have washed their hands of all 


CXXIII. Manwis 


This i i f 
‘on na 5 tho poetical name of Mir Mabmüd the Munshi, wh 
Hs 2 7 ve years chief secretary to the empire of Bi du M 
talent, i married. Naqib Khan’ He had some | tieni 
> and wrote poetry like a secr: e 
: o etary. The followi i 
is one which he wrote at the beginning of the divan of Butan 
airam 


Khán :— 


“ Of being and of a ; 
N placé of exi . 
ning no trace, existence there was in the begin- 


For all thin i z 
gs came into bé: i 
of the command ‘ Be.’ ing by virtue of the two lettera 


gi 
ince these two letters were the key of existence 


They have become 
the openin 
divan of things seen.” £ couplet of the preface to the 


The following i 
£ is anothe ; : 
name ' Qásim *;— r quatrain of his, an enigma on the 


1 Probably the Lawd’th-t 
b a th-t-Jami, a ii 
post, Mulla "Abdo s alpes Lg d work on ethios by the famous Persian 
4 Mir Mahmid is not menti > 
2 [ah entioned ag i ! 
Mir M ° a poet.in the Ai i ( 
M Med mib alo had thia takhallug is mentioned ds d wie Tabagāt, 
Ghiyàsu-d-din ‘Ali, son of Mir ‘ e es 
Quar ir *Abdu-l-Lafi i 
Qazvin . He w88 & commander of nine hundred aden Aber zia ot 
m a MA father while Akbar, after his accessio re at. 
was ^g n I Ë 
Nte Peel wan very proficient in history, wrote se 
Peres dd W iff and euperintended the translations from Bam rt ieee 
. e accession of Jahangir h UAM 
hundred, He di j i 1088 (ao. 1614] aca 
his ita i M died at Ajmer iu A.R. 1028 (A.D. 1614) and was bei em 
M N ithin the enclosure of Mu'ina-d-din Cishti's t. Na Paried beside 
ñ ñ ok shi omb, 
Sem (Shuhga) The word has severn] meanings. I meaning h 
: ning here may 


perhaps be that attached to i d 
vision.’ ed to it by the Sifts,‘ the sight of God, ' the beatific 


t He came to 
» Was still in the Panjáb. 
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< There is a capricious one the dust of whose door-step is my 


lodging, 
From who: 


sion. 
When I see her face over the corner of the roof 


Her eye shoots the arrow of cruelty at my heart.” 


m I have gained naught but cruelty and oppres- 


This is a couplet of his :— 
« Perfume not the jasmine with musk, 
Draw not a line of ambergris around the sun.” 
He wrote the following quatrain to describe & borse which had 
been given to him by the emperor Humáyün :— 
“© King with an army like that of Jamshid, monarch of 


boundless power, 
I have a horse which is excee 
When I mount him, at every two or three step’ 


takes 
He falls, saying, 
The source of this quatrain is c 


couplet, by whom I know not :— 
“ He goes one or two steps and then says, 
* Now do you carry me for an hour or so ?'" 


dingly lean and weak ; 
3 which he 


* Now you carry ine for two or three steps." 


ertainly that well-known 


Following the idea expressed in the following couplet by 


master of poetry, 
« O lovely one with heart 


Whose lip is comfort anı 


of stone and body of silver, 
d whose glance is destruction” 


he wrote the following ode in two metres *:— 
^ O thon whose lovely face is the envy of the jasmine, 


"Whose comely stature i8 the cypress of the meadow 


L The text has (536 (Samin) ‘ fat, ‘ plump,’ but the metre requires prezas 
(Simin) * of silver. 

2 There are many syllables which may be, 
either short or long, and the art of the composition described c 
introduotion of syllables of this nature in such positions that the poem may 
be read in two metres. The two me ode may be read are 
these known as Bálr-i-sari! i; magfà* A 


57 


by the rules of Persian prosody, 
onsiats in the 


tres in which this 
aud Ramal-i-musaddas-i-maggür. 
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wre laughing lip is a load of sugar, 
. H 
"i ose row of teeth is a string of pearls from ‘Ad. 
M se musky locks are a. net of calamity B 
M ose nareissus-like bewitching eye is seducti ^ 
y fawn's eyes are hunters of men Ms 


g 

y u L 

Th lance, drawing blood from the heart, shoots sharp 
Thy ringlets work naught but magie, 


The glances of th 
e 
heart, y eyes seek but 


The down newly sprung 


to draw blood from the 


te ee draws on the jasmi 
a life-giving line of musk. on the Jasmine of thy cheek 
, h 


o, i grace cast ^ glance towards Mahwi 
| vely one with heart of stone and body of silver ! " 
Shaikh Faizi also, in the days of his i B 
was yet a boy, practised the same met: » 
following ode in four metres! ,— i 
“O thou, whose goodly figure resembles 
Mni es eyebrow is bent like a. 
e carl of whose locks is à snare ^ 

Md dark ringlet is the desire Pane ee 
y bewitching lip is the water of life 

The lovely down on thy‘cheek is the Khi 
Thy fawn’s eyes are calamity’s self, n 


Even a raging ti 
fawn, ging tiger would fall before the 


Bnorance and while he 
cal trick, and wrpte the 


. a moving cypress, 
bow, 


of these days, 


eyes of such a 


The wretched Faizi is 
z bound in the bond 
All the world is smitten with thy dark ving 
° ets.” 


One day, about the time when this hasty 


written, Shaikh Faizi saw in my hand th essay was being 
e 


Tazkiråh i 
i Z of M 
an explanation of these terms would W 
ersian prosody which would be i 
I of no intereat 
tered ira rales, and saperflaous for those who he, ‘hose who Bare not w 
ee the last note. The four m. i oh 
f 3 etres in whi igi 
are: (1) Bul Baer d ° which Faizi’ 
Pe) Pul Pd Semagte, (2) Babr-i- Khai ma Da i QS Nd pe read 
Nd saddas-i-magsitr, and (4) Bdhr-i-Ram n" M ; (©) Babe 
A al-i-musaddas-i-makkbi n-i- 


i 
involve a long note on Arabic and ` 
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*Al&'u-d-daulah. He snatched it from me, and, tearing out the 
leaf containing an account of himself, tore it to pieces, just as 
the book of his life was torn to pieces.) I also, in those days 
when I had not repented of such vain conceits, composed the 
opening couplet of an ode in four metres, a mere piece of trash 
which is not worthy of mention. 1 hope that the generous record- 
ing angels have blotted it from the record of my deeds with the 


water of forgetfulness. 


CXXIV. Mir Muusis. Rizavl OF Masuuan? 


He sometimes exercises his mind with peetry, and as a poet 


stands in the same class as Mir Mahmiid the Munshi, bud is rather 
superior to him. The following verses are by Muhsin :— 
« I do not desire her to be kind to me before strangers, 
For I fear lest a stranger should see her and be captivated 


by her.” 


* One of stature like the cypress and with a mouth like a 


rose-bud has stolen my heart, 
In the flower of my youth she has disgraced me before the 


world.” 


“© thou, the plant of whose graceful form is fresh with 


the water of life, 
The cypress is overcome with sh 
I prefer the word shadah (‘well-watered’) to Khurram, 


(‘fresh ') in the first hemistich. 


ame before thy stature.” 


L “he book of his life ’ is a figurative expression. The author means to 


say that Faigt destroyed the leaf as utterly as his body was afterwards des- 
troyed by death. His reason for doing so seems to have been that he was 
ashamed of-hia childish essay in poetry of several metres. 

2 Rigavi is not mentioned as & poet in the din or in the Tabaqdt. He was 
sent ón an embassy to the Dakan, from which he returned early in 1574. 


Vide vol. ii, text, p. 171. 

3 The aubhor uses & very vague expres 
is, * He is in the same world (or category) 
Whether the words ‘ but more so ? mean "rather bette! 
ntirely on Badáoni' estimate of Mir Mabmid’s verse at 


sion here. Its literal translation 
an Mir Mebmüd the Munshi, but 


more 80,’ r’ or ‘rather 


worse’ depends e 
the time when the sentence was penned. 


324 


MPR 
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The following is aù enigma by him on the word rah (‘the 
soul *) :— 
“O thou whose wavy locks waylay souls whom thou chidest, 


O thon, the painful longing for whom pours balm on broken 
hearts, 


Is it the reflection of thy lip that is seen in water, 


Or is it a rose-petal fallen into a cup of wine ?" 


The following is another enigma, on the name of Husain 
Shah.:— 
* How pleasant to me is the habitation in my eyes of that 
moonlike beauty ! 
How pleasant is the acceptable aspect of her moonlike face ! 
Muhsin has placed his head on her feet, 
For her face like the sun, and yet like the moon, is pleasant.” 


CXXV. Maus 


325 He was Qàsim Kban of Badakhshan, one of the well-known 


Amirs of the emperor Humáyün, He was well acquainted with 


the art of poetry and wrote poetry well. He wrote a magnavi of 
six thousand couplets in imitation of the Yüsuf-u-Zulaikhü (of 
Jami) ? from. which the following few couplets descriptive of the 
beloved are extracted :— ` 
“The priceless jewelled band which bound her hair 
Has fallen on her neck, feeling its own worthlessness beside 
her hair. ` 

She has not hung earrings of bright rubies in her ears 

Fór there are hung distracted hearts. 

Fortune, of its great favour, has not adorned 

The neck of her dress with pearis like her teeth ; 

For as an ornament of the-bosom of her goodly dress 

Drops of blood fall from her face.* 


1'I have not attempted to solve these enigmas. 


The task would be both 
difficult and unprofitable. 


2 This poet is casually mentioned on p. 314 of the text in vol. ii, but T can 
find no mention of him elsewhere, 


3 Vide p. 847, note 6. 
+ Apparently from the hearts hang in her ears. 
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When gold saw itself spurned by her feet 

Tt fell in showers round her feet like fine muslin. 

The whiteness of her neck, like a camphor candle, 

Risea from the bosom of her dress like a cord of light. 

The whiteness of her arm exceeds that of silver,! 

Her fore-arm is as a, chaplet of roses hung on jasmine. 

From those two sweet chaplets of hers 

Her sleeves are filled with jasmine. 

Her palm is as though she had taken a rose-petal in her hand. 

Each finger is like the bud of a lily set upon it. 

Her breast and shoulders, which deprive the mind of sense, 

Seem to have taken a harvest of roses into their embrace. 

As I am making entries in the register of her beauty (1 
may say) 

That the pure whiteness of her bosom exceeds that of milk. 

Her two nipples of incomparable beauty, 

Are as bubbles on the surface of milk. 

Her waist transcends the bounds of description 

For here the utmost delicacy is to be seen.” 


He has also written a poem Lailé-u-Majnin of which this 
couplet of his is quoted :— 


“ An old man of an honourable tribe 
Whose beard is like & white rose a yard in length." 


The following quatrain, he used to say, occurred to his mind 
in a dream :— 


“ O breeze, bring me some news from the street of my beloved ! 
Bring to my dying body good news of my life, 
It is hard for me to arrive there. 


Do me this favour and betake thyself thither swiftly.” 


“The cup-sickness of the wine of grief has made me heavy- 
headed ; 


Come, cup-bearer, and free me from the griefs of the world." 


1 Literally ‘has broken the fore-arm of (i.e. ‘ has overcome ") silver,’ 
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“ Cup-bearer, how long shall we dilate on 
What we have suffered from fate ? : 
Fill the cup, that we may for an hour free our hearts of 
grief.” 
Towards the end of his life he gave up. the profesaion of arms, 
resigned his appointment, and retired into the corner of seclusion. 
How well would it have been with him had he also given up the 


writing of poetry!! His death occurred in Agra, in a.m. 979 
(a.D. 1571-72). ` 


CXXVI. Mirzipa ‘Aut Knàx.3 


He was the son of Muhtaram Beg, one of the well-known Amirs 
of the emperor Humàyün. He was a man of pleasing qualities, 
and was fond of poetry, and sometimes wrote it. The following 
couplet is his ;— 

“In the evening when thou throwest the veil from thy face 
The sun, unable to bear the dazzling sight, sets.” 


He was slain in Kashmir in a.n. 996 * (a.n. 1588) in the battle 
in which the imperial forces under Qasim Khan, Mir-i-Bakr s 
were defeated in 8 night attack made by Ya'qüb, the son of Yusuf 
Khan of Kashmir. 


1 The author is not casting gapersions on Maujis verses, but is regretting 
that he did not give up a pursuit which ig regarded by ‘strict Muslims a8 a 
vain, if not unlawful, occupation. d 

2 Mirzšda ‘Ali Khán was a commander of nine Hundred, He served in the 
expedition ia Malwa against *Abdu-'llah Kh&n Uzbak in the ninth year, and 
in the seventeenth year in the war in Gujarat under the Khan-i-Kalin. Two 


. years Jator he commanded an expedition against Qasim Ehan Kasi in Bihar. 


In the twenty-third year he accompanied Shihbaz Khan in the war against 
Ran’ Partib. He then served in Bihar under the Khàn-i-A'zam and in Bengal 
under Shahbaz Khin. In a.p. 1585 he wag present in the fight with Qutla 
near Bar&wan. In 1586 he was ordered to join Qasim Khan, who was on his 
way to Kashmir. Vide Ain-i-Akbari, i, 443, 

3 Mr. Bloohmann says (Ain, i, 443) thet he was killed in A.H. 995 (A.D, 
1587) i a fight in which the Kashmiris defeated an imperial detachment 
under Sayyid 'Abdufll&h Khan. I do not know what authority there is for 
this statement, but we can hardly refuse to accept as correct the atatement 
of Bad&oni, who was apparently a personal friend of the poet, and mentions 
hie death in three passages, here, and in vol. ii, (text) pp. 354, 369. 

$ A commander of three thousand, and one of Akbar’s chief emirs, He 
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OXXVIL Mo‘tz2t or Hisar.! 

He was a Tabataba’i? Sayyid, and as a boy was educated with 
Kamran Mirza. He was for nearly fifty years in India, and it 
was in Hindüstán that he departed this life in the year a.m. 982 
(a.v. 1574-75). The following two couplets are his:— 

* How long, O sky, wilt thou keep me whirling around like 327 
a mote in & sunbeam ? 
How Jong wilt thou keep me in exile and destitute ? ” 


“I said, ‘with a sigh I will drive out grief from my heart.’ 
My grief is not lessened by sighs. Ah! What shall I 


do?" 


CXXVIII. Munàpt or ASTARABÀAD.* 


Ho was of the Sayyids of Astarübüd. He came to Hindūstān 
and died in 4.E. 979 (a.p. 1571-72). He is remembered by many 
verses which he has left, a few of which are the following :— 

“She showed her face from behind the curtain. Ah, this is 

indeed the dawn! 

This is the perfection of God's omnipotence in his handi- 
work. 

Not even on one night has the star of my desire risen in 
thy face; 

This is indeed my ill fate and my evil fortune. 

See that thou hanker not after delight of the heart, and 


ease 
In the dust-bin of this world, for this is the house of toil, 


conquered Kashmir and in the thirty-fourth year was made governor of 
Kbal. He was murdered in a.D. 1593-94 by a young man who pretended 
to be a son of Mirzü Shahrukh. Vide din-i-Akbavi, i, 379. 

1 Mu'izzi is not mentioned as poet in the din, nor in the Tabagdt. 

2 That ja to say, a Sayyid descended from Yemiüil bin Ibráhim, great- 
grandson of ‘Ali, who was called Tabatabá on accouut of his prononncing the 
letter (5 like b, 

3 Younger brother of Humayün, and uncle of Akbar. 

* Murádi is mentioned as a poet neither in the Ain, nor in the Tabagt, 
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Yesterday Murüdi passed away to the dust and his Iove 
said, 


‘This is one who hes been killed in the path of love by the. 


stone of cruelty. 


O flood of grief, wash not from my eyes the dust of his 
road, 


For it is to me a memorial of one who, (while he lived), 
was as the dust under my feet,’ ” 


“Tt was the blackness} of her locks which waa all the foun- 
dation of my faith, : ! 


T am no true Musalmán if I turn my face away from her. 


328 Though the dog of ‘thy Street is more highly regarded 
than I, 


Yet I am not a whit behind him in the path of fidelity." 


“ The lovely ones, who have made their ringlets ornaments 
around their faces, 


Have taken the people in these snares,” 


“Absent from that rosy-faced one, my heart is contracted 
like a rosebud, 


A madman am I, smitten with love’s ‘madness, fighting with 
shadows." 


“When fate drew that line of dusky dowa on my love's face, 
Tt drew beside it the line of my dependence on her.” 


CXXIX. Musuriji or Buknini 


He came originally from Marv. Some men regard him, for his 


1 446 (kufr) literally * infidelity? 

3 Maghfiqi is mentioned in the din (i,-583) bat no account of him is given.” 
According to the Haft Iglim he was born and died at Bukhür&. Badioni’s 
statement that be came originally from Marv may possibly mern no more 
than that his ancestors came from that place. Daghistini says that he was 
Maliku-sh-Shu'ará or post-laureate under ‘Abdu-‘llah Khan the Uzbak, King 
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qastdahs, as the Salman ! of the age, but this is a great mistake, 


for his conceits suffer, to an extraordinary degree, from the 
defects eommon to the poets of Transoxiana, and are all frigid. 
He came twice to Hindüstàn and left the country again. The 
following are some of his most pointed verses :— 
* Since all the cash that Majnün had to show for his life was 
his grief for his beloved, 


May God pardon him in consideration of this cash, for he 
loved much.” i 


“ For loving I have found myself much blamed, 
I thought love an easy matter, but it proved tobe difficult,” ? 


“Since the. meadow each night has lit in the garden the lamp 
of the rose. 


The talip’s petal has burst into flame and both the petal 
and the black scar on it have been consumed," 

He had a subtle tongue in satire, and one of hia witty satires 
was this fragment, which he composed on the occasion of his last 
visit to India :— 

“ The land of Ind isa sugar-field, 329 
Its parrots all sell sugar, 
Its black Hindüs are like flies 
In their turbans and long coats." 5 


of Bukhár& Sprenger says that he was born in a.u. 945 (4.0, 1538-39) and 
that his second divéa was collected in A.n, 983 (A.p. 1575-76), From the 


Akbarnéma it appears that he was presented to Akbar at Pak Patan in A p. 
1578. He died in a.D. 1586. 


1 The grent poet Salman of Siva, who died a.D. 1367-68, 

2 Of. Hifz, AKA S9] Jy Ij! aged lef (Ss af Forloro 
appeared easy at first, but difficulties soon arose. 

8 The text ia apparently corrupt here, 
which is neither Hindüstáni nor Persian. Mr, Blochmann, in the Ain (i, 583), 
reads Mesi (fakaucia), a word certainly not in common ase, but explained 
on p 88 of tho din as meaning the long cort commonly worn in India, 
nieually known as oe (capkan), The meaning of the last verse is that 
the turban and the long skirts of the coat are like the Jarga head and straight 


wings of the fiy. This fragment is quoted, in a mutilated condition, by 
58 


It has aa phi (nagzca), a word 
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OXXX. MALI or Hinán.! 


His name was Mirza Quit. He left a divan and was a master 
of poetical style. His taste in poetry was such that if he had 
lived till now most of the raw poetasters of to-day would have 
grown sick of trafficking in verse, and from the time in which he 
flourished until now none of our later versifiers can be mentioned 
beside him. He was for many years in the service of Naurang 
Khān, and wrote several brilliant encomiastic odes on him, It is 
seid that on account of some suspicion against him something 
was at last, by order of Naurang Khan, put into his cup, and that 


he was thus sent from the world. His death took place in Malwa. . 


The following verses are by him :— 


Abü-lFezl, in the din (loc. Cit) — Abü.'l-Fazl transfers the simile from the 
Hindiis, whom he liked, to the learned among orthodox Muslims, whom he 
disliked, Vide Mr. Blochmann’s note (Ain, loc. cit.). Mr. Blochmann 
remarks that the first couplet of the fragment is n parody on (he should have 
said ‘was suggested by’) a couplet in the well-known ghasal which Hafiz 
(ode 158, Jarrett’s edition) sent to Ghiyagu-din, Sultan of Bengil:— i 


oie wlabsb Asa Sid OC <s 
“ The parrots of Ind will be tasting the aweets 
Of this Persian sugar now sent to Bengal.” 
Mushfigi seems to have been a diligent student of Hafiz, 

1 Maiti í thus described in the Tabaqat: ‘Mirai Qali, Maili, wes for years 
in the service of Neurang Khün, who was one of the amivs attached to 
the emperor’s exalted family. He has written a divén of ghazals and gasi- 
daha’ In the din he is thus mentioned, ‘ Hia name was Mirzā Quli. He 
was of "Turkish extraction and lived in the society of gay people.’ The year 
in which he came to India ia variously given as a.n. 979 (a.n 1571-72) and 
A.R, 988 (a.p. 1575-76). The Atashkada-yi-Azayi says ho was brought up in 
Mashhad, According to Daghistini he belonged to the Jalair elan, lived 
under Tahmiap, and was in the service of Sulfün Ibrahim Mirzá, after whose 
death he went to India. He is much praised for his poetry ; the author of 
the Atashkada says that ho was one of hia favourite poets. i 

2 Naurang Khān was the son of Qutbn.'d-din Xhin, the youngest brother 
of Shamsn-’d-din Mubammad Khin Ataga, Ha served under Mirzk, Khan- 
khün&n in Gujarat in a.n, 992 (4.5. 1584), and received a jügir in Mālwa and 
subsequently in Gujarat. Mr. Blochmann (Ain-i-Akbari, i, 834) saya that he 
died in a,n, 999 (a.D. 1590-91), bnt, according to the Tabagdt, where he is 
siyled a commander of four thonsnnd, he was governor of Jünngarh in 
AH. 1001 (A.D. 1693-94). 


opes AM, as wok RNY wh 
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“Thou surely knowest that love for thee does not depart 
with life . 

That thou walkest thus proudly over the dust of those killed 

(by love)." 


“Thou art neither my friend nor a stranger, and I know not 
What name is given to such intercourse as this.” 


“ My heart is restless within my body which has been slain 
by love; 
I know not what more it expects from my beloved, 
It describes as ' proving’ the cruelty which it suffers from 
thee, . 
And by this artifice persuades itself to patience for a while.” 


“ My life is about to leave me and I am well pleased with 
this, for my heart 

Has now some hope of & remedy for its many years of 

pain.” 


“ Tn thy absence I do not die, lest thy heart should say 


* This weakling who has not experienced my cruelty could 330 


1» 


not endure my absence for a day or two. 


“ Although she came to ask how I fared I died, 
In jealous wonder as to who it was from whom she asked 
the way to my house." 


“ I die and have pity for those who live, for thou 
Art accustomed to committing such cruelty as thou hast 
done unto me.” : 


Some people read raghk (* jealousy ’) for rakm (‘pity’) in this 
last couplet. The distinction butweon the two is for such as have 
^ nice discrimination in the matter of words. 


. 1 There is a difference 
lia (jafa) * cruelty ' and Us (vafa) ° fidelity: : 


i 
H 
j 
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The following verses also are by him :— 


“7, with my wounded heart, am a half- 
chase, whom 


The hunter in his pity quickly slays.” 


“ My beloved desires thy death for her ease, and I 
With shame bear the burden of my weary life.” 


— 


“I have made thee, as my beloved, a byword, and. 
I rejoice 


In thy shame, for thou now wilt cast no glances‘on men.” 


* What ill fortane is Maili’s, 
cruelty at her hands! 


She is but a child, who cannot distin 
and fidelity.” ! 


to experience nothing but 


guish between eruelty 


— 


"T am alone with my broken heart, 
to thee: 


Of what use will it be to me, that I should keep it P 

O my enemy! I am at my last breath; givé her to me for a 
moment 

That I may r 
pangs.” 


, and I gladly entrust it 


estore her to thee with a hundred thousand 


“In spite of her slights I would not arise-at once from her 
` feast 


For if I remain I hope to be glad for a moment at least : 
After long years T am sitting, 


on some pretence, at her 
feast 


And she spenks to me of m 
“leave.” 


y rival hoping that I will 


of one letter only between the two Persian words, 


dead victim. of the 
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Come not to ask how I fare, since there is no hope of my 
recovery. 

The desire to see me die is no sign of love. 

So ardently do Y désire speech with thee 

That I cannot, keep silence, despite my wretched plight 

Thou art with my rival and Maili pretends to ignore it, 

With an ignorance which is not less than a hundred regret- 
ful glances.” 

“I feign to be free from my longing for her, 
That this wile of love may make her less scornful of me.” 


“ A hundred times have I been grieved by her and again made 
peace with her, 
But that moon-like beauty recks not whether I be at peace 
or at war with her.” 


* What has happened that thou passest: by Maili with fierce 
shyness ? ` . 
Perchance thou art in fresh pursuit of other game. 


“O Maili, that one with the wonder working breath of ‘Isd* 
comes to thy pillow. 
One who had been dead for a hundred years 
Would rise up in joy a£ her coming." 


“Y expected. thee, faithless as thou art, to abide by thy 
compact, o. 
In the great simplicity of my heart I expected this, 


L This last couplet is not in the text, but is in both MSS, It completes the 
ode. The couplet runs as follows :— . `. . 
tomas pets 81S auo gl af af u ló ao GU glee y td b 3 

um (‘Ia§) is the name given by Musalmans to our Lord, whose mir- 
acles of raising the dead to life they attribute to His breath, vide p. 224 and 
note, 


RN 
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“Tf anybody has bro 
and me 
Her anger with me has ceri; 
what he has done for mo, 


The good news of a meeting with her, 
in ridicule gave me, 
Has made me, 


ught about a meeting between my love 
ainly made him ashamed of 


which the stranger 


in my simplicity, expectant of its falfilment,” 
" So long as there remains between us 
talk of * me and'theo* ; 

A stranger is a 


even in seoret, any 


bashfulness, refrain ° m 
332 Wondering how the 


would a" jealous wretchers represent what we 


“ She came upon me by accident, 

remembered her promise ; 

She hung her head 
modesty.” : 


and pretended that sho had 

» and pretended that she. did so in 
In the followin, 

Muntakhab.s 


“The sky desired to vex the people, 
Availed itself of the ill- 


g verse he has imitated the compiler of the 


i and eonsequently 
will of her who torments as.” 


CXXXI. Matix or Quu.$ 


He was supposed to bo ihe king of words, 


of a. daroish in the Dakan,* nae tho ue 


and his eyes were seldom free from. 
1 This couplet, which is careles; i ' 
à Sly omitted f, 
favourite theme of the absolute oneness of b " 
° I do not know to what. Muntakhob 
It is not likely to be this work, for when 
that he may haye written he adds an ex 
it. 
8 Malik, not being_n poet of Akbar’ 
or in tlie Tabagat. F 5 court, 
* Scil. the kingdom of Ábmadnagar, 


m MS. (B), deals With the 
be lover and the beloved, 

» or Selection, Badaoni here refers 
ever he casually mentions, any poetry 
pression of regret for having written ` 


is not mentioned in the din 
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tears. bis said that at the time of the massacre of the foreign- 

ers by the Dakanis he followed the direction of those foreigners 

who inhabit the land of non-existence. The following verses are 
extracted from his works :— 

“ "The edge of the sword of testimony has brushed away the 

dust of dissension, 
Fire-worshipper, Christian, and Muslim are all killed by 
one dagger.” 


“The inmost parts of the cold-hearted are cut to pieves, 
And salt is then sprinkled on the wounds in their hearts.” 


“Thou, with thy sweet smile, art balm to wounded hearts, 
But thy eyelashes are a sharp lancet to the liver.? 
‘The wine of love is not suited to the capacity of intellect? 
Thou that pretendest to knowledge art no tiger of our 
forest.” 


“The cloud of the eye waters thy narcissus,* 
The sight of. thee arouses no suspicion of cruelty.” 


“The sword of her ‘cruelty drips with blood, I fear that 333 
Malik 
Will go in search of his reward to the house of the slayer.” 


“The treasury of my imagination is so full of the treasure 
of the thought of reunion with her that my eyes will not 
close.” : 


* When the army of well-being comes impudently against 
thee, O Malik, 


1 Fide p. 373, note 1. 

2 One of the seats of the affections, according to oriental belief. 

8 The text has ($Š, which does not make sense. Both MSS. have Jc, 
whivh reading I have followed, 

4 The eyo of the beloved is compared with a narcissus. 

5 ie. of complacency and freedom from love. 
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Saddle the horse of E 


fe j i 
centro L of the asamp and hatl thyself against the 


“ How long will one expect the fulfilme 


every deceiver ? 
One has one’s eye on the door 
footfall of every comer, 
puomies gladly give this much ease to one’s pain 
ut woe be to him who expects fidelity from them.” 


nt of promises from 


, 
and one's ear open for the 


— 


E 


What breeze has been dressing thy head 
That thy hyacinthine locks are 
thy cheek ? 

Eternity without beginning is 
Eternity without end is attach 
Sugar melts at the sight of thy smiling face. 
Salt is attracted by thy sweet smile of Tore 
The templo bell is melody to the bead-tell ; 

In that land where the idol ig lord." T 


scattered over the rose of 


sworn to thy moon-like face. 
ed to thy waving locks, 


I saw the complete copy of Malik’ 
brought from the Dakan. 
that of the poets of this age 
set forms. No odour of love, 


i 8 works which: Shaikh Faizi 
All his poetry is after the fashion of 
and he has not departed from their 


f sympath 
a i ot sympathy, or of any fresh j 
As touched his verse, and therefore I have confined mes: te 


quoting these brief extracts, “n, 

i - To what extent he undi : 
set di "aed in Poetry may he estimated from the folla ing 
couplet, which is the opening couplet of his divan 2 ° ° 

“ i: 1 T 
me whose praise is the ladder to all discourses, 
e mention of whom is the pulpit of all assemblies 1? 


wing 


1 There is a double entendre here. 
* the centre of an army. 
* Badaoni is hard to 
1 ; please. He blames M: lik 
matter into his poetry, and then blames him for p 


Original, simile. ü 
Eon ile. It must be remembered that Malik 


«3 (qalb) means both ‘heart’? and 


introduoíng no fresh 
g an uncommon, if not 
war almost certainly a 
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His rhymes are a delight to his enemies, not to mention the 
complete lack of dignity in his diction. In my humble opinion 
the following couplet is the best poetry he has written :— 

“I stepped aside to take'a thorn from my foot, 
And her litter vanished from my sight. 
For one moment I was negligent and it travelled a hundred 
years’ journey ! from me.” 


CXXXII Mupimi or Bavaxugnin? 


He had good taste in poetry. He was for some time in the 
service of Mirai ‘Aziz Küka The following couplet is his :— 
* My heart, thou sayest that a hundred discordes have arisen 
on account of that graceful figure and lofty stature 
(of hers) ; 
Thou sayest truly: from that oue of lofty stature I have 
experienced many calamities.” 

Many have written verses on this theme, but they have tra- 
velled round about one another without progressing, and their 
verses are insipid. One writes as follows :-— : 

“Thou sayest that calamity and strife have arisen in the 
world from her footsteps.* 
Thou sayest truly. Verily calamities are from above.” ^ 


Another has written $ :— 
* Thou sayest that tumults have arisen on all sides in the 


city on account of thy graceful figure. 


1 The text reada fy All dve which does not make sense, as there is no sab 
atautive to be qualified by the adjectival expression ale dw, I think the 
correct reading must bes) ale oe, and I have translated accordingly. 

2 Mudami is mentioned neither in the Aim nor in the Tubagét. 


8 Vide p. 388, note 1. 
4 c (qadam) means * 8 footstep’ The text has, and the metre requires, 


33 {qadam), a word which does not exist in Persian, The letter s has been 


doubled by poetical license. 
5 There is a double entendre here which cannot be reprodnced in tran: 
tion. ‘Yly means both ‘on high’ and ' the graceful figure and lofty etatare 


sta- 


of a benutifnl woman. 
6 The text omits sahl hoth here and before the precedin 


59 


ng couplet, though 


336 “ When the account of. 
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Thon sayest truly, 
moon-like beauty.” 
One might say that 
to arise at the last day. 
(The following verses aro by Madami )t— 
“ My colour is Sometimes ag th 

e fl f i " 
colony lantara, ame of a candle iu an orange. 
Or perchance like an a 

from the north.” 


Thou hast a wonderful! figare, my 


all these poems are the tumults that are 


utumn leaf blown 9n to the tulip 


his grief was finished, 


He sealed it by dropping on it a tear,” 


CXXXIII Murri Maggi op Qazvin.2 
He was one of the 


jovial poeta of th 
properly arranged in . Th 


He left a diva 
x alphabetical order, Ç ores 
we by him ;— 


The following verses 


Success hag become subservie 

in accordance with my desi; 
All loverg have their 
O king of beauty, 


nt to me and the world wags 
re, 


glances fixed on thy beauty, 
thy face is my full moon,” 

y heart the plant ot d 
cutting hag yielded m 


“I planted in m 


Beran i esire for her, 
is rose e nothing but grief.” 


“T had some hope that I mi 


ht 2 
my med, ght one day hold her 


ringlets in 


it a i "7 
ppears in both MSS. and Serves to show that the two couplets are by 


omens than Mudam1, ag they evidently are, 
ere is again a Pun here, which 
x Ë sin a pu m cannot be reproduced i: ii 
he word olas (giyamat) which literally means « Towurroetiol, ? prar 
of Teeurreotion * is usod twice, first in the senge of * tamults * decl 
in an adjectival sense, — wonderful,’ mans” and secondly 
Mta Maqsüd is n 


ot i i i i 
poc mentioned either in the Ain or in the Tabágát, as w 
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Alas, that my precious life has been wasted in this hopeless t 
desire! " 


He also wrote the following gastdah in imitation of Khwaja 
Salman, and tacked on to it® the name of Qazi Yahya of Qazvin, 
the grandfather of Naqib Khan 8 :— . 

“ Once more the sky shivers with December's cold, 

The sun has veiled his head in clouds fearing the wrath of 
the thunderbolt ; 

The sky once more rains arrows (of hail and snow) on the 
earth ; 

The earth has made water itself a breastplate against the 
arrow of Sagittarius ; 

The sea-monster, fearing the biting blasts of December, 

Has placed on his head a helmet of bubbles hard as iron. 


Once more, by reason of the abundance of snow and the $36 


intensity of the cold, 
The earth has fallen a-trembling like a sea of mereury. 


l Literally ‘twisted.’ ‘Uhis is another untranslatable double entendre, 
The word has reference to the curling locks of the beloved. 

2 Literally, * has added as x tail, or fringe) The author means that Mulla 
Magsüd, having written his ode, added a few couplets as an encomium on 
Qazi Yahya, probably with the object of obtaining a reward, 

3 Vide p. 148, note 3. His grandfuther, Mir Yahya, was a well-known theo- 
logian and philosopher, who had acquired such extraordinary proficiency 
in the knowledge of history that he was acquainted with the date of every 
event which had occurred from the .eatablishment of fhe Mubammadan 
religion to his own time. He was nt firat patronized by Shah Tahmaap-i- 
Safavi and was treated with such distinction thal hig enemies poisoned his 
pairon's mind against. him by representing that he and hig son, Mir ‘Abda- 
"I-Lafif, were the leading men among the Sunnis of Qazvin. The king ordered 
Min Yahya and his sons to be imprisoned in Isfahán, and Mir Yabya accom- 
panied the king's messenger thither and died there, after one year and nine 
months, iu 4.8. 962 (4.p. 1554-65) at the age of 77, fle was the author of a 
historical compendium, the Lubbu-'t-Tawarikh, composed in A.D. 1541. Mir 
'Abdu-l-Latif, the father of Nagib Khia, fled to Gilin and afterwards, at the 
invitation of Humayin, went to Hindüstán, and arrived at court with his 
family just after Akbar had ascended the throue. He was $ppointed pre- 
ceptor to Akbar. His son, Nagib Khün, rose te be a commander of nine 
hundred in Akbar’s, and fifteen hundred in Jahangir’s, reign. Vide Ain-i- 
Akbar i, 447. 
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"The dark surface of tho earth is whitened, covered with an 
army.of snow. ` . 

No black spot is to be found in the heart of the world, 

For the surface of the earth is so contracted 

That the crow can find no place for his foot thereon.! 


On the lawns of the garden, instead of blossoms and: ver- 
dure, i 


In the ice and the snow which have fallen only ermines? 
are to be found. 
Once more trembling has fallen on the trees in the meadow. 


Like me have they become thus restless from lack of liveli- 
hood.8 : 


In this cold air my body quivers like a willow, 
In its weakness it is sometimes at fever heat, sometimeg in 
agony. 


This morning a voice from heaven conveyed good news to 
my ear. ` 


Saying, ‘ How long wilt thou suffer torments from the hard- 
ships of these days? 


Take refuge from the tyranny of vicissitudes at that 
threshold 

Which is as high as the threshold of the sky, 

The threshold of the trustee of the sacred law, 
of a particle of whose virtues 


Would not be contained in à hundred volumes or in a thou- 
sand books, 


an account 


Like ‘Ali and like Muhammad in his qualities, Yahya by 
name ; 


Since his perfection ig manifest why should 1 distinguish 
him by titles P * ” 


Mulla Maqsüd died in Agra in a. 977 (A.p. 1569-70). His 
father, Mulla Fazlu-'llah, also was one of those who deserve the 
t Le, the ground ia so cold that the crow fears to alight on it. 

2 The poet here uses two words elado (sinjdb) and ni (déquw), both 


of which mean ‘ermine.’ The ermine is compared with the whiteness of the 
snow. 


5 There is another untranglatuble double entendre here. The word which 
Y have translated by ‘ laok uf livelihood’ literally means * lenHesuness.’ 
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title of man, and was held in reverence. He wrote the following 337 
fragment :— 
“ Fazli! Enfold not thyself in the robe of existence. as a 

“bud is enfolded in its sheath, _ 

Wrinkle not thy foréhead and trail not thy skirt in blood ; 

Be like the full-blown rose, and like the cypress 

Be free from the griefs of this world and humble not thy- 

self before the base sky. 


OXXXIV. Mrunati cr Hisin.! 


He was moderately fond of study and was in the college at 
Dihi. He was afterwards, by the emperor’s order, appointed 
gāzī of Sirhind and received his poetical name of Mibnati from 
the emperor. In Sirhind he passed away from this house of 
toil the world. 

The following verses are by him :— 

* I found in my. path the print of her foot, 
Why should I not press my cheek against it ? I 
I have found.her place." 


“The folk have lost their hearts in meditating on her waist, 
slender as a hair; . 
I too, among them, have lost my broken heart.” 


CXXXV. Misawi or. Maggnap.* 


His descent is indicated by his poetical name. He had a poeti- 
cal tarn of mind. The following verses are his :— 


1 Milinati is not mentioned as a poet either in the Ji» or in the Tabaqat. 
Hisár is Hisir Firüza, chief town of the sarkar of the same name in the gba 
ef. Dihli, now the headquarters of the Hisšr District in the Panjab. I , 

2 Chief town of tho sarkar of the same name in the süba. of Dihli, now in 
the Patiala State, in the Panjab. 

3 This phrase haa reference to Mihnati’s ¢akhallue which is formed by the 
addition of the y@-yi-nisbat from the word wise (miknat) ‘toil,’ 

4 Misawi is not mentioned as a poet in the Ain or the Tubagdt. From what 
Badioni says of him here it is clear that he was one of the Misawi Sayyids 
of Mashhad, who trace their descent to ‘Ali Müs8 Rigi, the eighth Dadam 
of. the Shi'ahs 
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“I know that in:secret your glances.are cast on me in my 
affliction, | 

I know that thy pretended negleet of me 18 te only to 

fear of strangers.” 


“ Her eyes draw me in my affliction to perform her behests ; 
She casts towards me a glance suffused with with,” | 


338 OXXXVI. Kuwki MU'AggAM.S 


He was the maternal uncle of the emperor, and was one of the 
sons of his holiness Shaikh Jam (may his tomb be hallowed). 
He was afflicted with insanity and mania to an extraordinary 
degree, so that he murdered his wife without any cause and was 
put to death on that charge in 4.8. 971 (a:n. 1563-64), as has been 
mentioned in the record of the reign The following chrono- 
gram has been found for the date of that event :— 

“The great Khwaja, by name Mu'agzani, 


Slew his wife, and waa himself slain 
By the wrath of the emperor, Jalal-i-din Akbar: 


1 This is the gist of the second hemviutioh of the couplet, but the hemie- 
tich doeg not consist of a complete sentence and it would appear that Badáoni 
should have supplied the rest in by quoting further. 

* Vide vol ii, text, p. 71. Badáoni, though he admits that Khwija 
Mu‘oszam deserved punishment, séema to blame Akbar for punishing him, 
and says that Muʻazam always suffered on account of his near relation- 
ship to the emperor, qnoting Arabio verses to the following effect : — 

* Near relations are like scorpions in the harm which they do, 
Be not deceived by either pateraal or maternal unele, 
For grief is increased by the paternal uncle, 
While the maternal uncle is destitnte of all good qualities. 

8 Vide note above. Bad&oni says (loc. cit.) ‘on the day on which the 
emperor went to hie house togive him advice and to warn him against the 
repetition of certain unbecoming actions which he had committed, the 
Khwaja, becoming aware of his approach, and either having doubts regard- 
ing his intentions or being attacked by one of those fits of madness to 
which he bad long been subject, slew his wife. As he had thus become 
deserving of punishment, the emperor had him kicked and beaten and then 
had him ducked in water several times, and sent him to Gwiliyir, and in 
that prison he was freed from the bondáge of his evil nature, and went 
to his reward. “This passage in vol. ii leaves it doubtful whether Mu‘azam 
died a natural or a violent death, but the Passage above is quite explicit. 


EL 
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When L'asked of him the year of his death 

That man of auspicious qualities said, while he still lived, 
‘ Without the world-illumining face of that lovely one 

T suffered at length by the greater martyrdom’.” 1 


This chronogram appears to have been composed by Mir ‘Alata- 
d-daulah, the author of the Tazkiratu-sh-Shu‘ara? The following 
opening couplet. was composed by Khwaja Mu'azzam :— 

“Tt is impossible for me, my soul, to recount to thee my 
heart's anguish, 
Isuffer from this anguish to an extent which cannot be 
told.” 


In quoting this opening couplet of the Khwaja's I have simply 
followed Mir ‘Ala’u-d-daulah. Otherwise, in spite of the following 
opening couplet by a. master of poetry, T should have said that 
the Khwaja's.couplet was mere trash. The couplet of the master * 
is as follows :— : 

“ Since I heard that I could call thy ruby lip my soul 


A fire which I cannot describe has stricken my heart." 
& 


CXXXVII. Mauzüw.*. 


He is the son ot Shaikh Pir of Agra, who wrote seven scripts 

well, and whom I met in Peshawar in the reign of Salim 5 Shah. 
His son also was a capable youth and passably proficient in the 889 

art of composing enigmas and in penmanship. He also played 

chess, both two-handed and four-handed, well. These few verses 

are quoted as an example of his style :— . 

“ What profit is mine from the many colours of the flowers 

of spring I 
1 Sp asi, But the sum of the letters is 973, not 971, It im possible 


that Mu'agum was two years im Gwiliyar before he died or waa put to death. 
? Vide p. 289 and note 1. 
5 These words Cast ont alu! allo nre notin the text. I supply them 
from the MSS. , 
* Mauziin is not mentioned, either in the Ain or in the Tabagdt, Ra a poet. 
$ Talim or, by imélah, ns here, Ielim, otherwise Salim Sha Sir, son and 
suecessor of Shir Shah Sir. Vide vol. i (trans, Ranking), p. 485 ef passim, 
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Since my heart in thy absence fiuds no solace in any colour ? 

Even those who bear witness to the grief which, in'my 
misery, I suffer; are afflicted with grief; 

They are my blood-red tears, my pale cheeks, and my 
wakeful eyes," 

* O thou, from whose cheek the moonlight has borrowed its 

brightness, . 

And in envy of whose beauty the sun burns!” 


“ Each arrow that thou shootest, my moonlike beauty with 
bow-like eyebrow, 
Is as deeply embedded in my bones as the marrow of them, 
The arrow which that beauty with bow-like. eyebrows has 
shot at any heart 
Has been a salve to its hidden wounds.” 


CXXXVIIL Musamman Yusur.! 


He was a handsome man who was born in Kabul and brought 
up in Hindüstan. Ih penmanship he was the pupil of Ashraf 
Khan. He died in Gujarat at the time of the siege of Sarat? in 
4.8. 980 (a.p. 1572-73) in the prime of his youth. Ashraf Khan 
composed a hemistich which. formed a'chronogram giving the 
date of his death, and Mir ‘Ala’u-d-daulah completed the stanza, 
88 follows :— 

“Muhammad Yüsuf, that residence of beauty, 
Went from the world shedding tears from his eyes. 
340 An honoured man gave this chronogram for the date of his 
death, 
‘Where is Yüsuf of Egypt, O ye honoured ones ?' ” 8 


1 Muhammad Yisut is not mentioned in the Ain or in the Tabagét ag a poet. 

2 Vide vol ii (text), p. 143. 

8 The reference is to the patriarch Joseph. There is something wrong 
about the chr onogram. The whole hemistich ig why je cst peo Baga od bos 
which gives the date 1164, Omitting the last two words the total is 1008, 
and omitting these and also the first word the total is 984,—still four years 
too many. 
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This rhyming of ma'ruf aud majhdl is very strange! The 
following ode, * The Master of the House,’ is by the above-men- 
tioned Muhammad Yüsuf :— 

“ Happy is he who has taken up bis abode in the wine-shop, 
And is seated by the tun with-a cup and a measure, 
Tt is he who has given to the beloved her languishing 
glances heavy with wine. 
I am drunk with the languishing glances of those two 
narcissus-like eyes. 
The owl found no well-peopled spot in this transitory world 
And hence chose for its dwelling the corner of a ruin. 
Y said (to my love), ‘Take up thy abode in my eyes,’ but 
she answered coquettishly, 
* Does anybody build a house in a channel through which 
floods flow P?’ 
The comb has disordered thy locks, 
May the hand of him who made that comb for thy locks 
be broken." 


: The following couplet is by him :— 
“In thy absence I attempted in vain to take rest, ] 
Disappointed by thy absence I took such rest as I contd.” 


CXXXIX. Mangani or SAMARQAND.À 


He is a pleasing poet. He was at Agra in the service of Bairam 
Khan and designed an epic Book of Kings,’ and completed the 


1 The rhyme to which Bad&oni objecta ia that of «jl» ('azizdn) with wij), 
which latter word was pronounced in his day, and, by natives of India, is 
still pronounced rézan, The mo'rüf sound is "P, the majhül '8, Although 
the Persians have long abandoned the majhüi sounds and would now pro- 
nounce the latter word vizàn it is still considered inelegant, if not incorrect 
tp rhyme a vocable which was always ma‘rif with one which was anciently 
majhàl, though the rhyme is perfectly good, both to the ear and to the eye. 
This defect in rhyme ia called 95% (hasv). 

2 Mangari ia not mentioned in the Ain or in the T'abaqát. 

8 goU alè (Shahndma), i.e. a poem on the mode! of. Firdausi’s great epic, 


the Shahnam + 
40 


versification of several of the incidents to be included in it, 341 
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particularly the battle against Sikandar Sür,! which contained an 
account of the valour of Mubammad Husain Khün3 He presented 
it to the Khan at Patyali§, and the Khan made some corrections 
in it and told him the whole story of the fight in proper order, 
from beginning to end.. Manzari in one night, as it was the Khan’s 
wish, corrected those three or four hundred couplets and read 
them at his levée the next morning, and received & notable reward. 


CXL. Mupiml or Hamapin.t 


In Hindüstán he was known as Haidari, and he wrote good 
qasidahs in praise of Mir Muhammad, Khan-i-Kalan? His 342 
discourtesy led him constantly iuto quarrels with everybody, and 
on this account he suffered much molestation. 

The following verses are by him :— 


MET 


The following couplet occurs in that poem :— 


“ The sound of his trumpet deafened the sky. 
The chief was. perplexed by his sudden attack,” 


is often illuminated 4; — 


The following opening couplet by him is very well known, and 


“Ta thy absence I am always destitute, 
Tam one who never enters thy thoughts.” 


The following ghazal is by him ;— 


* Bee the down growing on ihe moonlike cheek of that 
lovely silver-bodied one, 


Both down and cheek are signs of the disturbances of the 
age of the moon,’ 


See a chain of dark ambergris drawn across the face of the 
. moon; 
See a ringletlike violets on a cheek like a moigt rose-petal ; 
See her heart-ravishing eyes and her lashes that shoot 
arrows, . 
See. perils upon perils in the road of love," 
This last couplet is the best. 


As for the rest it is evident that 
he toiled hard at them to no P 


urpose but to weary our ears, 


1 Vide vol. i (trans. Ranking), p. 642 et passim, 

2 Vide p, 6, note 4, 

8 On the Ganges, in the estate of Muhammad Husain Khán. 

* i.e. illuminated on cardboard, as a wall decoration, 

5 Each of the seven planets Meroury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, the 
aun and the moon, ns reckoned by. the Masalmina, was to haveran age or 


cycle. These cycles have all been completed except the last, that of the 
moon, whioh began with the creation of Adam. T 


Oyéles aud has been and ia to be & period of bloods! 


t is the worst of all the 
hed and tumulta, 


“ Majnün did not know that a lover is disgraced in the world, 
I am disgraced by love and devoted to being a lover.” 


“ The new moon of ‘Id appears like a key 
To open the lock of the wine-shop of the cupbearer on the 
evening of ‘Id.” 


* The lovely one with the green veil? has once more appeared 
from behind the curtain, 
The bud laughs like the dawn, and the sun appears.” 


“ I have on my breast, from my beloved's sword, 
Lines * like those ruled on paper with a ruler." 


CXLI. Mogimi or Sanzavin.s 
He was in the service of the Khan-i-A‘zam.6 He had a jovial 


disposition, After the conquest of Gujarat he returned to his 
own country. The following verses are by him :— 


“ Happy is he whom she rates as her dog! 
Although I am not so rated she sometimes thinks on me.” 


“ We are lovers, and the end of. the street of calamity is our 
refuge, 
The world ig full of the turmoil and din of our shouts. 


1 Mudümi is not mentioned as a poet in.the Ain ov in the Pabagat. 
2 Elder brother of Ataga Khan, vide p. 308, note 2. 

8 The spring. 

4 Literally alife. 

b Mugimi is not mentioned as a poet in the din or in the T'abagát, 
$ Mirzi ‘Aziz Kūka. Vide p. 388 and note 2, 
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Mi dwell wherever grief and toil are heaviest, 
ii place is wherever affliction and anguish are greatest. 
š UM all the misery which we endure in onr grief for 
e who is anri i i 
fee ous concerning our hereafter desires 
343 We wander in the desert of grief for her, 
that we have i 
Is that of our black lot which aceom 
as these. i 


her 
our 


and the only shade 


panies us in such days 


Thou didst say to Muqimi coquettishly, * T care for nobody.’ 
ye, aye ; with thy beauty how shouldst thon care for me ? " 


OXLIL. 1 


n i was the Bon of Qazi Aba-1-Ma‘ali of the place of pilgrimage: 
was a melancholy youth wlio hàd ado; 
wasa pted the Sufi i 

` annihilatioh 8 and was after the fashion of his tab ane of 
of haemorrhoids in Lahor. i e iea 


He composed an openin ini 
š Ë couplet in imitati i 
couplet by Shaikh Sa'di (may his tomb be hallowed), me oponing 
(Shaikh Sa‘di’s couplet), l 
“ Infidels, what do you expect from a lifeless 


Worship awhile that Idol which has life,” mum Image P 


(The poet's couplet). 


“The dead are envious when thou stretchest ont 
thy hand 


Saying, * Death by th i ivi 
he y that sword is the privilego of him who 


1 No name or takhallus i 
khallus ig entered here, either i 

Th a d ; either in the MSS, or i 
e pardon. which follow ar printed in the text aga continuation, tthe 
lifo of ugimi, but they clearly refer to another poet, of wh: ‘oan ante 

PE A Y find no mention in any book to which I hava aco om Tun unfor, 

ide p.210. The ‘ place of pilgri have 
pilgrimage’ seems to. a 

zo called Probably beoause it waa the baria!-place ot P kae pe Pukara, 

escendant of Imam ‘Ali Nagi Alhâdi iin Faith seventh 

8 Vide p. 42 and note 1. ` 
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OXLIII. Mauwi.! 


Shortly after his arrival in Hindūstān he was in the service of 
the Khankhanan, son of Bairam Khan, and then went on a pil- 
grimagé to the glorious city of Makkah. In the composition of 
qnatrains he has no equal. The following quatrains are his :— 


* So long as the ringlet falla over the moonlike face. 
So long ns the down on the cheek is as an army to the king 
of beauty. 
Even if my house is built of bricks from the sun 
The days of me in my wretchedness will pass in black 
misery.” 
u Once I knew not sorrow of the soul and the heart, 


Once I knew not what it was to weep teara of fire; 244 


Now thou hast left neither name nor trace of me, 
O love! I did not know that thou wert thus.” 


Mahwi, who has wandered far from the street of wisdom, 
Has become a greater wanderer than a thousand Majnims. 
Í saw from afar thet lost one, wandering far from thee, 
In a wilderness where the wind entered, into his blood." 


1 The name of thia poet waa Mir Mughis. He is thus described in the 
Pabagat : “ Ho ig & free-hearted and accomplished man, He arrived in Gujarát 
and entered the service of Mirzé Khán the Khānkhānän, and, helped and 
encouraged by him, get forth on & pilgrimage to the Hijaz.” In the Ain 
(i, 585) he is thug described, “ Mahwi of Hamadin, Hie name ie Mughig. 
He tries to change the four mad walla of thia worldly life into stone walls, 
and is intoxicated with the scent of freedom." According to the BMa'dsir-i- 
Rahimi he was born in Asadibid (Hamadin) and went, when twelve years 
old, to Ardabil, where he atudied for four years at the Astdna-yi-Saféviyya. 
From youth he was remarkable for his contentment and piety. He spent 
twenty yeara at holy places, chiefly at Najaf, Mashhad, Karbala, and Hirat- 
ile embarked at Bandar Jarün for India, and after leaving the Khankhinan’s 
service wont back to 'Irüj, where the author of the Ma'zgir caw him at 
Kashin, He visited Najaf and Karbala and returned to Hamadin, where he 
died in aw, 1016 (A.D. 1607-08) It will be observed that the Ma’agir says 
nothing of his pilgrimage to Makkah. According to the Atashkadaryi-Azary 
he is often called Nishšpüri, bocanse he was long in that town. i 
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OXLIV, Magnani or 
He has composed à divan, 
service in his own country, 
estimated from the followin 
very small selection :— 


Kasymia,? 


The quality of his poetry may be 
& couplets, which are, however, a 


] 
(The following versés are by Mazhari) :— 
“ May I bea sacrifice for i 
my heart 
Keeps in her róom, turned 
garden.” 


that mirror which the enslaver of 


towards the rose-walks of the 
“ Mazhar, be in the world 
And as for the rose, be, 
singing to it. 
Batisfy thyself with th 
345 Be, like the atrangers, 


as those that have no share in it, 
like the nightingale, satisfied with 


e beauty of the world by looking on it, 
& guest who is content to gaze." 


CXLV. Saaigy MUBAMMAD op Dini 


He was unique in this age for his high lineage and hig acquired 
1 Maghari is thua described in the din (i, 684", ° gr, 
early youth, and lived long in ‘Iraq. From "lis 


Required excellent habits,’ Dighistini Bays that i 

with Mubtagham and Wabshi, after his return to. 

Akbar as Mir Bahri of Kashmir, which was i 

which Badioni refers, He had tarned Shi'ah mi 

thoy used to abuse each other, His poems aro snid to 

on hia father, Mazhari died in AW. 1018 (A.D. 1609-10) The poet t 
. canno 


he the Mazhari mentioned i 
ed in vol. ji tex "M 
Written more warmly of him hove, (text), p. 292, or Badáoni would have 


2 T have not found elsewhere any me 


He made. poems from his 
ing with good people he 
"Tráq he waa in company 
Indiahe wag employed by 
dently the employment to 
v 88 his father wasa Sunni, 


ation of Shaikh Muhammad of Dihit, 


He now holds a post in the imparial I 
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and inherited accomplishments. After many years of such 
acquaintance as can exist between men at a distance from one 
another, I was so fortunate as to have a chance meeting with him 
in the neighbourhood of the town of Bari! in the year in which 
the victorious army set out for the conquest of the fortress of 
Citor ; but owing to the shortness of the time at our disposal our 
interview and conversation, in spite of the great desire which I 
had to prolong them, did not last an hour, and he went on and I 
returned, but when I first set eyes on him I became aware of the 
nobility of his character, Although, considering his dignity, thia 
mention of him among a string of poets is scarcely gracious, yet, 
as he sometimes amused himself with poetry, this opening couplet 

is quoted as a memorial of him :— 
“Tf, iu the day of. my grief for thee, I should choose to exer- 

cise patience, 

Since I have no choice in the matter say what I should do," 


CXLVI.  Nuvipi or Tursar.3 


He composed a divün, and also a farji*-band 3 satirizing Kucik 
Beg, the accountant of Bairam Khan, the letters of which a 
` hundred storms like that which occurred in the days of Noah 


, would not wash from the pages of this age. The following few 
: couplets are by him *:— 


“O thou, in whose glorious days time glories, 
Khan, son of a Khan, chief, and high officer of kings, 
Bairüm ! 


1 A pargana town in the sarkár and sba of Agra. 

2 Nuvidi is not mentioned in the din, and the only notice of him in the 
T'abagát ia that he was for a long time at court, 

5 A poem composed of strophes, each consisting of any number of conplets 
from.five to eleven. The two hemistiches of the first couplet of each strophe 
rhyme together and the remaining couplets rhyme with the first. At the 
end of each strophe ia a refrain consisting of one couplet, the two hemia- 
ticha of which rhyme together, and which is the same throughout the poem. 

$ The verses which follow are certainly a satire on Kucik Beg, but they 
do not seem to be from the tarji'-band mentioned, for they are not in the 
form of a tarji‘band, ` 
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The steed of perception cannot traverse the valley of thy 
understanding. : 

The noose of imagination cannot reach the battlementa of 
ihe palace of thy glory. 

Ihavea word to say: I will expound if unto the Nawwab, 

I have a difficulty : L will represent it to his servants. 

346 Thou hast given the. high post of accountant 

To Kucik Beg. Say for what reason, O boast of mankind, 

Thon art perhaps ignorant of his reprehensible acts, 

Although inquiry into the characters of servants is a duty 
incumbent on governors. 

He was an infamous boy, and conceited, a wine-bibbing 
libertine. ` 

À lad ever hankering after gold, soft, and self-willed, 

His business was the service? of Khwaja Amir Beg the 
Vazir. 

Factor to the family of His Highness Mirza Bahram? 

Other things are known about him from & certain source, 

But I feel ashamed to reveal them before hia honour the 
Khan. 


To cut a long story short and to make an end quickly I will 
come to my tale. 


And I will tell a tale regarding that mutilated 3 wretch, 
Wherever he has been his.conduct has been such 


That he has brought upon himself the hatred of all, both 
gentle and simple. 


1 The word is,apparently intended to bear 


a very ill meaning here. 
2 The reference is obvious) 


y to Mirzà Muzaffar Hnsain, son of Bahram 
Mirza, son of Shah Tema‘tli-Safavi.. He was a commander of five thousand 
and had Sambhal in jzgir. The people in his jagir preferred ¢omplaints 
against his grasping factora, or collectors, and Muzaffar, annoyed at this, 
applied for leave to go to Makkah: Akbar granted hig request, but Mugaffar 
repented of his resolve, and was reinstated in his jagir, New complaints 
were proferred and the Jagir wos reammed, Muzaffar receiving an allowance 
in essh in lien of it, The poet's object in referring to this is to show that 
Kucik Beg was educated in a very bad school, 

8 (a is! Steingass gives the meaning of this word as ‘ out of propor- 
tion, but it ia clearly ihtended to bear a much 


worse meaning here, and T 
have accordingly translated it more literally, 


ATO 


, to God 
p ed sseing, al the inhabitants of the 
May thee fall fever, colic, haemorrhoids, consumption, and 
Mes es intestinal worms, epilepsy: om aoe ing a care, 
Then wean phy Ha asw for the the following diet, 
AME decem dierum catuli stercora, 847 


imi omitum ' 
Desi pen et stercora sicca quibus calefiunt 


Ursi penem, felis caudam, 
hypoeausta. 
Happy will th 

which 
The great physicians 
And the forefoot of an ass, 


at day be when thou art griped by colic, for 


will prescribe an enema, 
the foot of a camel, the horn of 


a goat. 
The scalp of a bear, 
hog." 


the head of a mule, and the teeth ofa 


He could also be abusively satirical in prose as the following 


1 he was seated on an old 
Ç ill show. One day when weary 
welts ion and said to me before the court, ° Dog, dost thon oat 
Ath betore mo?? I said, ‘Surely it is Jawful for any dog o ent 
idi had but one eye 
? However, a8 Nuvidi M 
on y eyes to his bageness,? and if I have recounted his inte 
win on d to me by the author 
i because the road was opene r 
Aa oial Tazkirah Mir *Al&'u-d-daulah ; and M ihe 
: s koning up of fawi 
e i e language and the rec š i ulis 
et the o ot the author of this Selection, yet in s 
: ° : ion š 
stance with the object of indulging the love of ‘a jest and keeping 
stance, 
j t 
1 yalo |, (vd-mánda). The expression may possibly refer to the fel 
BN 1, x . 


it wi * cast off.’ 
i ich case i$ will mean, : 
P adim an interrogative pronoun, 


one in India, and always in Afghanistan, 


KOP (kudam) ig in Persian 
clearly uses it, as is sometimes di 
ni i noun. 
a ian one-eyed man is supposed h 
baso, and therefore, as he cannot help himself, 
4 Vide supro p. 239, no. 1. 
61 ` 


put here Badáoni 


d to be necessarily and unavoidably 
to be to some extent excused. 
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Up the merriment of the entertainment, I have blindly and 

exactly copied. the passage from the original ; and I hope that 

the clear-sighted men of this time will regard what they have 

Seen as unseen and what I have done ag though it had never been 

done, and will wink st my fault and my shame, and pass by it | 

and pardon me, for ‘Satire in speech is as salt in food’ is a 

i proposition accepted by all learned and well-informed men, and 
although some people, falsifying the text, read, instead of ‘ Satire,’ 
* Syntax) in speech,’ the Magümàt? of Hariri clearly show that 
the first, and not the second, is the correct reading. . 

The following few versos are from Nuvidi's divin, but I am 
not certain whether they are by this Nuvidi, or by another 8 poet 
with the same poetical name :— 

^ I still have thy arrow, which I have had in my heart for 
an age, 
1 still have the plant of desire for thee which.I received 
from theo; 
348 I still have the fetter which at the very first 
I, poor and distraught, 
Received from that Lailà-like beauty with the musky 
tresses.* . 
Though my eyes have become dim from weeping, 
1 retain the picture’ of thee 
Ta that same form which has ever been reflected in the 
mirror of my heart, : 
Take my hand, love, for an age. 
My foot has been held in tha valley of love's madness in 
| the mire caused by my tears, as it was always held. 
1, Navidi, still have that heart ‘like a bird struck by the 
arrow of her glance 


1 By the substitution of pe) (An-nchwu) for Pal (al-hajwu) which 
is done by the alteration of one letter and the displacement of one dot, 
3 The ‘assemblies’ of Hariri, a very famous work in Arabic, 
3 Vide infra Nos, OLII and CLVILE, 
4 The text has Bleg (shama il) ‘ qualities.” I prefer Dod, which ig the 
i. reading of both M95. 
i 5 Literally ‘idea’ 
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Which Y had long ago, rolling in dust and blood like a bird 

half slain, 
Another ode, 
“ Longing for thy ringle has made me restless, 

lam at death's door, O come to my help! 

I could endure thy cruelty all my life, but 

Thy sitting with a stranger I cannot endure. 

I restrain myself from weeping at the end of thy street 

For I fear that the flood of my tears would sweep me away 
from the end of thy street, . 

Not for the twinkling of an eye does the restless longing 
for thy ringlet 

Permit me to sleep during the night of absence from thee. 

Nuvidi, since my heart has become united! with grief for 
theo, 

T'he confusion of all material things has left my remem- 


"brance." 
“Another ode. 


“ Though I die miserably from the ceaseless grief which is 
mine 
I will make to the stranger no complaint of my misery. 
1f in love's delirium I declared to thee 
The grief of my heart, pardon me, in thy mercy. 
Nuvidi wished to declare the grief of his heart to thee, 349 
But when he saw thy face he forgot his grief.” 


Another ode, 
“ Before thy arrow is drawn from my wounded heart 
My grief-worn life-will leave mo a hundred times. 
Thy heart-piercing arrow has entered my wounded breast 
With ease, but will with difficulty be drawn thence. 
To the end of her street T, helpless in my weakuess. 
Go a hundred. times, hoping to see her come out but once, 
O Nuvidi, from within thy patched woollen robe 
If thou art a Musalman why does the idolator's sacred 
thread appear?" 


1 This word &*= (jam) might also be translated ‘ contented.’ 


850 in military affairs 
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A couplet, 


“ Thou hast no thought for the next world, nor for this, 
Navidi, I know not how thou art employed.” 


CXLVIL Nrgisri 


He is Maulànà ‘Ahi Ahmad, the son of Maulünà Husain Naqshi 
of Dihli, the seal-cutter, who was a learned man, saintly in reli- 
gion, and was the instructor of the eldest prince. Both father 
and son attained the greatest proficiency in this art (of seal- 
eutting), but especially the Maulana named above (All Ahmad) 
whose own engraved seal ig the exemplar of the age. Coins of 
Which the dies have been cut by him are taken as talismans and 
relies to "Iráq, Kburüsán and Transoxiana, He is endowed with 
the accomplishments of learning and with such perfections as a 
man can possess, but this lesser accomplishment and mercenary 
art (of seal-cutting) has obscured all his great natural gifts, and. 
for this reason he has not received that training and that position 
and in the service of the state to which he is 
entitled. Had he attained the hononrable rank which was his dua 
he would have been in no way. inferior to any of the more famous 
Amirs8 He ig deeply read in astronomy and natural philosophy, 


1 Nishéni is not mentioned in.the Ain or in the Tabaqat aa a poet, but he 
is mentioned more than once in the din-as an engraver. Abü-1-P'azl saya of 
him, ‘at this day, Maulana ‘Ali Ahmad of Dihli, who hag not his equal in 
any country, outs different kinds of letters in steel in such a manner as equals 
the copy slips of the most skilful caligraphers. He holds the rank of com- 
mander of a hundred,’ and again * Maulana ‘Ali Ahmad of Dihli who, accord. 
ing to all caligraphers, stands unsnrpassed na a steel engraver, so much so that 
his engravings are tnken ag copies. His nasta'liq is charming. but he writes 
also other characters well. He learned the rade from his father, Shaikh 
Masain, studied the manner of Maulün& Magsid, and eventually surpassed 
all’ Vide Ain-i-Akbari, i, 22,58. 

2 Snltën Salim, afterwards the 


emperor Jahüngir. Husain wag probably 
lia writing master, 


f. The meaning of this sentence according to the tenses used by ‘Badioni 
ia, ‘ Having attained an hononra! 
famous Amirs, but I believe th 
Badñoni who has just been cor 
Promotion which waa his drie 
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is an ardent seeker after knowledge, and is marvellously pro- 
ficient in all seripts, and in prose composition and orthography he 
is uurivalled. . 
Had he been a man of one pursuit many examples of his flow- 
ing verse would havo-been left on the page of time, , He some- 
times exercises his brilliant intellect and keen perception in the 
composition of verse, and has chosen a poetical name i1 consouance 
with his occupation. Since from the early days of my yonth to 
the time of writing this seleetiou, whioh is thc period of my 
middle age,! or rather of my old age, I have been bound to him, 
to a greater degree than can be imagined, by the bonds of intimacy, 
coufidence, friendship, and compani^nship, it is ut unfitting that 
Y should quote with appreciation, and at some length, some of his 
profitable pieces of verse and prose. The following couplets are 
from his poems :-— . 
“ Until the down grew above thy life-giving lip . 
Masih alone was there. Now that it has grown Khizr is in 
company with Magih."$ 
“The censor yesterda:, broke the wine-jar, and poured forth 
the fiery water which it contained. 
He gave my dust to the wind, and poured my blood on the 
dust.” 


"The wind brought news to my sad heart of my beloved. 
Alas, no trust can be placed in the word of the wind.’ 


“Sleep comes on me each night like a robber, my eyes become 
moist, 


1 < (kuhëlat) literally ‘laziness, * love of ease, | 

2 I sm not quite sure of the ec Zreetness ot this franelation: | me two 
words used are pue] {isbégh and eee (ighba'). The tatter, N sel ja an 
Arabic verbal noun in the measure las means 'satiating, ‘filling up, 
‘dyeing.’ I think that Badaoni means by it that he proposes to quote at 
Eie special characteristic of our Lord, according to Mubammadan belief, 
has already been mentioned, ride. supra, p. 224, note 2. The meaning of 
this couplet is that the lip merely gave life until the down grew above it, 
after which is gave perpetual life, 
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But, when sleep sees that my. heart still wakes in its grief 
for me, sleep quickly flees.” : 
In imitation of this couplet I composed the following :— 
“ Fired by a hundred hopes I send a messenger to that cruel 
one, 


T flee to God: for refuge from. the hour in which he will 
return from her without hope," : 
351 (The following couplet is N ighani’a) :— 
“Since my bosom was wounded by the arrow of thy cruelty 
I have not treated it with ointment, nor have I dressed the 
wound.” d 
At tho time when. Guj 
die for the emperor, ; 
chronogram :— 
“O king! 
name, 


and submitted it to him with the following 
The coinage of Gujarat is now struck in thy 


May the shadow of thy justice be over the head! of that 
country. Ú 

Happy will be that moment when thou wilt ask of mo the 
date (of its conquest) 

And I shall reply, 
cious!’ 3 


— h 


‘May. the coinage of Gujarat be auspi- 


The following couplets are also by him :— 


“ It is a matter of life and death with me, and the beloved 
has rot come, 
My life, which is valuable to mo, 
“I have n wounded heart and the lo 
on their lips; 


This wound of mine will not be healed till eternity." 


1 MS. (A) bas oS Sa (labàruk) whioh neither rhymes nor makes good seuse. 
MS, (B) has os} 


LAB (tabarák) which is nonsense and neither scans nor 
rhymes, I have adopted cf, fy (bi-tdrak), the reading of the text. 
? to Ds unl yel Ene, The sum of the values of tho letters is 980, 


Gujarat was formally annexed on Sha‘bin 14, 2.4, 980 (Dec. 20, 1672) ; vide 
vol. ii (text) p. 142, 


has become of no account.” 


vely ones bear salt (wit) 


art was conquered he engraved a coin- 
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“ Outward form und inward truth. are not united in every king, 
Akbar the emperor is the king both of outward form and 
inward truth. 
He is the emperor at whose court, when he holds it, 


King after king falls down in fear bofora the doorkeeper's 
staff.” ` 


“The heart in my bosom is not broken by the stone of calami- 
ties 
For the glass of my (heart) is made of a diamond.” 


When the imperial camp was on ita way to Kashmir for the 
first time! and I, having taken leave, went to Basüwarj my birth- 
place, Nighüni wrote the following verses, and sent them to me 
from that country (Kashmir) God knows whether he wrote 
(the game verses) with the same warmth of feeling to several 
others, and pleased them also, but until another claimant appears 


. I have made the versea my. own. 


A Magsnavi. 


* Whilst thou art fav from me, O moon that illuminest my 
heart, 
I sleep not at night and have no ease during the day, 
My tears, rose-red with blood, trickle adown my cheok 
Like tulips blooming in a field of saffron; 
My eyelashes are tinged with the blood of my heart 


Like branches of red coral showing their heada above the 
ocean. 


à 

L This was, apparently, the oocasion-on which Badà&oni, in 1577, left the 
coart at Rewari, having received five months’ leave of absence. He overstayed 
his leave by seven months and was rever again received into favour. Vide 
vol. ji, text, p. 252. 

2 The text has ‘ Peshiwar,’ which was certainly not Badiüoni's birthplace. 
The correct reading is ‘ Basüwar,' According to Mr. Blochmann (Ain-i- 
Akbari, i, 104, note 2), Badáoni was born at Badüon, but this is n mistake, 
Hà was born in Toda, but was taken soon after his birth to Basiwar, where 


ho was oivoumoised (vide vol. ii, text, 286), and of which he always speaks ns 
his birthplace. 
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Owing to thy absence the blood lodged in my heart, eve; 
moment, f 7 
Rises to my neck like liquid in & bottle; 
Every breath burns with the fire of grief 
And at each respiration throws forth from my bosom a 
flaming banner. 
Now my eyes contend with the blood of my heart 
And shed, instead of tears, sparks of five. 
These are not eyelashes that encircle my eyes, 
They are the soot of my heart's fire around its chimney 
O thou of angelic disposition, from this sad jeurney - 
Which has carried the lives of my dear friends away on th 
breeze ° 
Such languor has become the lot of my body and my heart 
That Í pay no heed to my body or my heart. , 
My body is disturbed by the pais of fever, 


353 My heart within it is like fire in.a furnace.” 


In reply to that b Shai igi 
dd tat boastful poem; of Shaikh Faizi’s, which 
s Thanks be to God that the love of beautiful ones is m 
guide. 7 
I am of the religion of Brahmans and of the faith of the 
fire-worshippers.” 


He wrote a gasidah, from which the f i 
$ , ollowin 
excerpted :— E couplets, aro 


“ Thanks be to God that I am a follower of the faith of the 
prophet, ! i ` l 


The love of the prophet and:of the race of the prophet is 
my guide. I ' 


I am disgusted with Brahmans, prayer-gongs, and Ahri- 

man,* ° 
I am a denier of the faith of monk, priest, ‘and fire-angel,? 
» 


1 Fide p. 417, 
2 The Principle of Evil. 
8 Azar Ost), the angel who presides over fire. 
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I believe in the dey of resurrection, and in the resurrection 
of the dead, 
Tam hopeful of Paradise, of Aris, and of Kausar.! 
O envious oue, glance not towards me with contempt 
Although in onfward semblance I may appear contempt- 
ible. ` 
I am a fierce flame. pass not near me. 
Since thou art not the Friend? sét not thy foot on my fire. 
Under my seal is the face of the whole earth. 
Lin this age ath like the seal, with my head hidden within 
the collar of my robe. * 
From east to west I am tempered with perfection, 
From pole to pole 1 am the axis of every country. 
The convex surface of the sky of excellence, even in the 
eyes of my enemy," 
Will never fit the concave surface which is bounded by my 
ego. N 
Though I dwell on the earth like an imaginary point 
I am still the certre round which the spherical sky 
yavolves. 
The hand of fate has drawn, with the compass of time, 
‘The circlas of the seven heavens around my book. 
Although I am less than the fixed point which is the 
contre 
1 am nevertheless more boundless than the ciroumference. 
If my enemy performs a thousand of the magical tricks of 
Samiri ê 
L A river in Paradise whence all the other rivers derive their source. 
2 This hemistich and the one which precedes it have been carelessly 
omitted from the text. I have supplied them from the M88. 
3 Abraham, ‘the Friend of God,’ 
4 ie. në n mon) has ita hend nidden- in the wax when it is pressed on it. 
5 ‘The ‘enemy ' is Shaikh Fnigi. I have been nnable to translate literally 
this hemistich and the one which follows it, as a literal translation would 


not give the sense, which is that the poet's intellect ia more spacious than 


the sky. 
6 A great magician, the maker, according to ihe Masalmana, of the golden 
calf which the Iraelites worshipped. Vide Qur’dn o. xx. 
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I, like the serpent of the Spegker,! 


will overpower him in 
2 minute," 


He wrote the following couplet in praise'of the prophet smes 
“The seal of thy finality hes broken the seals of old 
And has introduced in its device a new and fresh, design.” 


The following verses are selected from one of his poems con- 


cerning one of the great onés among those of our kind, ingenious 
in oppression š sa. 
“ How long wilt thou boast saying, ‘In magic 
I am a S&mirt, à Samiri, a Samivi’ p $ 
Every breath of .miné-is one of the miracles. of 
A flame of light from the bush of ‘Moses.* 
iu eloquence I am the phoenix of the age, 
The teacher of all the eloquent, . 
Each breath of mine deprives mzgie itself of patience (in 
enduring its inferiority), 
Each speech of mine is magic that would deceive angels. 
Jam the king of the kingdom of cmiisóience, 
Iam the wisé man of the region of sublime realities ; 
T am the jeweller wko values the chain of rhetoric, 


I am the assayer of the coin of éloquence. 
All this am I. To-day, 


‘Tsa, 


in this contest, 

Thou dost but take a flame of fire on thy tongue. 

Boast not that thou art the discove 

Thon art no candle, 
too well grsased. 

O thou who art formed of flame, 


rer of spiritual truths, 
let not the machinery of thy tongue be . 


of jewels of fine water, 
H pos (alim) for ally pas (Kolimu lláh) 


‘the speaker with God’ ie. 
Moses. The reference is of course to Áaroh's 


rod, Ex. vii, 9.10. In the 
Qur'an the rod is shid io bo that of Monae S S OR = SG auno BG 
9 that of Moses eri cd cua pt shes LA) 
* wherofore-he (Moses) east down hig 
serpent.’ Qurän o. vii. 
2 Shaikb' Faiz. 
3 A bemiatich from ono of Faiz?’s poema. 


4 The reference is, of course, to the barning bush, Exodus ñi, Qur'an, 
xxvii, 7-18. 


vod, and behold, it became s visibie 
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Make no boast, since thou hast not even dust:in thy pouch. 

Although thy mind has knocked at the door of sense 

No new cenceit has fallen on our ears. 

That which thon sayest has been said by others, 

The pearls which thou sbringest have been strung by others 

For the house of verse whith thou hast adorned 

Thou hast borrowed both the water and the clay from 
others. . 355 

The. painted ceiling which is in this house 

Has its éolours from a strauger's pencil. 

Thy wit is like that of a gardener 

Whe lays out his garden with plants. taken from others. 

The verdure in that garden is from another lawn, 

Each beantiful flower $hat blooms there is from another 
garden ; i u 

Each bud of it, though it be life-chevishiug, 

Is sprang from the heart’s blood of amotlier than thee ; 

The unfruitful willow which rears its head 

Has drawn its leaves from that seed: already decorated with 
designs of irees.! 207 

Its freshness is from no rain which thou hast bestowed on 
it, 

But is from the sweat of the brow of thy friends. 

How long wilt thon burn with desire for the money of 
others ? 

How long wilt thou glue thy eyes to the property of 
others. ? f 

Collect not the cash o? those who foster eloquence, 

Fill not thy pouch with the gold of others. 

Turn thy thoughts from the drink of others, 

Drink water from thine own fountain, . 

If thou be Khizr, where is thy water ot life P 

T£ thou be sugarcahe, where.is thy sweet branch ? 

Like a date-palm thou raisést thy head to the sky, 

But thou givest no fruit but dry date-stones. 


i Le. Faizi merely sowed the seed which had been raised by others. 
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The cypress whore head brushes the sky, 

Ts void of all flavour of fruit. , 

Why all this vaunting of thine own ‘eloquence ? 

Why all this ridiculé of a heart-broken one like me? 

Tf I from shame open not my mouth | | 

Do not attribute my silence to folly. 

My breast does not contain a stone ag does a ripe date 
am like the oyster-shell, full of pearls, 
lips. : ' 

If I release my tongue from its bonds 

The eloquent will refrain from opening their lips 

Do not cast gibes at me as Satan did at Adam f 

Consider my state and refrain f i 


lee wae rom speech, 
bs mini, and can, by the power of my spells 

1 nd magical power, bring into existence a puppet form 
can throw Venus and the moo into turmoil l 


I can throw Hürat's t magie scroll into his well 
I am all this, a magician who is migic’s self, l 
From whose words magic hes been spread abroad 
I, who am famous for my words of magic I 
Am myself the sky, tbe moon, aud Venus. 
Samiris are in every curl of my hair, f 
Babylor:s are in the well of my megio. 


but close my 


1 Harüt ari 
at the d woro two angele who, baving expressed their surprise 
jected to the ganan oF en, were sent down to Bābil (Babylon) to be sub- 
the magio of the Babylon " MP exposes. There they learnt 
obhors, a benatifal fe a slo of Karah (the Planet Venus), or, recording t 
plaint "uiuit Wa Nin e M human kind, appeared before them with a come 
portuade hen io d " d - Both fell in love with her aud attempted to 
the angels followed h em to her embrares. She flew up to heaven, and 
pious man thes ier, but were not admitted. On the intercession ofa 
sin in time or m” ter permitted fo choore whether they would expiate their 
downwards ia a nwt Y. They chose the former, and are suspended, head 
desires to learn mari n Babylon antil the day of judgment. If M man 
cnnnet soe then agio he may go to them and hear their voices, though he 
ony that ret E hig explains the reference to Venus. Nighini meni f 
‘© 18 50 accomplished as n magician that he -has nothing. to lera 


from Hárit, and could Ord to throw 
3 afford t t 
in M : hrow the angel's magic scroll back to him 
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The wealth which springs from this work is mine, to my 356 
heart’s desire, 
The coin of this kingdom is struck in my name, 
Learn from my speech the beauties of style. 
Have no false shame : lay hold of a master's skirt. 
He who comes as.a true disciple to his master 
Gathers in both worlds the treasure of happiness. 
Not one line of thy verse is correct. 
Thy verses are the laughing-stock of the eloquent. 
Although nobody has told thee this to thy face 
And nobody rakes up thy faulis before thee, 
Yet thy detractors, in thy absence, 
Delight the meetings of eloquent men ; 
When thy verses are quoted among them 
They pick out thy errors one by one. 
They praise thy poetry to thy face 
And curse and abuse thee behind thy back. 
Thou art a friend of none and hast none for thy friend. 
Thou hast, alas, no bosom friend to sympathize with thee, 
To show thee what thy faults are 
Or what it is (in thy verse) thet thy auditors criticize.” 
When I was writing this memoir and asked Nishani for some 
of his verses as a memorial of him he wrote me the following 
letter:— ` 
* Having made the jewels of the mines of holy poverty and 
humility and the gems of the oceans of despondency and restless- 
ness, which the jewellers of the workshop of yearning and the 
ocean rangers of the handicraft of taste have washed with the 
limpid water of sincerity and threaded on the string of suppli- 
cation, a sacrifice to the joy-giving footsteps of that incomparable 
one of this age, that miracle of the mercy of Providence, whose 
heart, with its knowledge of hidden mysteries, is as a world- 
displaying cup ! to prudent searchers after truth, and the mirror 


1 The reference is to the cnp of Jamshid which, according to Eastern 
fabulists, represented the whole world. in MS. (A) this passage. referring: 
to Badaoni’s qualities of heart and head is reproduced again in Nishani's 


AES. 


357 by the honour of God (He is blessed and 


assembly, that gathering where angels git, 


Tam writing f i 

g for his servants. t : 
composition, and the otl š, sa msn 

" other of magnavis, et éaetera, and have half 


finished the work Pi 
o ` lease’ God, I shall pack t 
them to-morrow or the day after, Por be ee ed Md 


third letter to-Badioni, vide infra, 499. All 
and similes in this letter are applied to Bada 
falsome than is usual in Indian letters, 
i Vide supro. p. 486 
2 The following letter ia in- Arabic. 
8 ore wW ae ç P, 
ESO PE: 
were 70 


the complimentary epithets 
oni. They are even more 


uro Diar or 


d we syel jh fe Quran Ixxx, 34, 35, 


the present I have sent 


1 
i 
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of the people of this age is the detects of others. Verily the 
brethren of this age are searchers after the faults of others, and 
they do not regard their own faults; and this is owing to the 
hardness of their hearts, and the dulness of their hearing, and the 358 
dimness of their sight. ‘Their hearts and their ears hath God 
sealed up and over their eyes is a covering. ! How, therefore, 
should they know their own affairs, much less those cf their 
brethren ? And they are excused for they are led astray into 
this error, And tell me of thyself, of thy soul which is angelic 
in ite disposition, in its goodness and purity, and, like the sun, 
diffusing rays and bright light, incomparable in natural and 
acquired talents, comprehending the truths both of creation and 
of creation’s God; an epitome of precious and world-wide perfec- 
tions; may God most High preserve it from ail ills which can 
affect the body and all calamities which can befall the soul, with 
a perpetual and ineffatle protection; and may the raised dust of 
detriment not settle on the skirt of its perfection. My eraploy- . 
ment from the Ist Zi-l-Hijjah® to the end of Rubi'u-l-awwal Š has 
been the engraving of the seal of the ‘just king, the perfect 
Khalifah 3 on which are engraved his sublime titles and the names 
of his exalted ancestors as far as Amir Timür, the lord of the 
(fortunate) conjunction. The seal is wide and round and 
contains eight circles, cue in the middle, and the rest clustered 
around it." 8 
The following is a copy of a letter which he wrote from Láhor 
to Shaikh Umam Ya'qüb of Kashmir :— 
“ Tt is not my heart alone that is the abode of longing for 


thee. 
In desire for thee all.the members of my bedy have become 
hearts.” 
1 Qar'ān ii. 6. 2 The rwelfth month. 


5 The third month. * Akbar. 5 Vide p. 432, note 4. 

5 The circle in the middle was for Akbar's name, and the seven circles 
round it were for the names of his ancestors, viz:— 

(1) Humáyüo, (2) Babar, (3) ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza, (4) Sultin Ava Sad 
Mirzi, (5) Sultan Muhammad Mirzé, (6) Jalàlu-d-din Mean Shab, (7) 
Qutba-d-din Amir Timür Gürg&p, Sahib-Qirdn. 
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Why should I complain of tbe power ! 


encha; 3 sitti 

dwelling m Nod a throne, wearing a patebed robe, and 
inant, ni y N ag who has, by the power of his magical 
M i ong ie whole universe, from ‘the fish? to the 
that boil with wax from the cue of e ee fae mowth of 

i candle of the moon, H i 
Mp: M ny send seals that the foot of fight ie no power 

helper f within it, and there is no hope of the hand of an 
om withont reaching those within ? 7 
T have uttered many cries but no one co 


mee omes io my assig- 


Tt ii . 
is as thongh there were nobody in this turquoise vault. 


Perfor 
erforce, therefore, J remain in the bonds forged for me from 
s " me fro 


eternity, and place my head on the thr 
And, since the country 
relation to fate, 


: ; eshold of discipleship. 
Wa M N king are alike in this condition in 
a solitary indian nt that mankind in general, much less 
foot in thone bona » can have but little power to move hand or 
anoss it bee i M or release himself from dnrance in its prison ; 
in vations ae P r! eo religious leader and perfected guide, aided 
dins NA an M different means by divine guidance and 
of dei Md Ñ uch a man might, striving with the strength 
WAQ i re and the aid of boundless straggles and 
en dieu b kaq f from this most dangerors of places, this 
ie, nere rhet D tuations. But, in truth, in these days there 
oed Mn oc purable one of the age, whose natare is 
sigue of Gute Dus attributes, angelic qualities, and holy 
the merey ot p ndiwork, who is ^ revelation of the marks of 

y rovidence (His power is honoured), no perfect 


knower of God illuminate T y 
minate d ties des d 
° inated and adorned b tho qualities describe 


L I believe the "ri R w n 3 6 ao. 

text to be corrupt he: ei hi 

. j pt here, It ron JR wd YY AD 
US ly ‘ why sould I complain of the hand of the imnenthtion of 

wales as literally u 


the spells, ete. My translation mjeetural 
'anslati 
is conjectu! 


3 Fhe fish on which 
+ The sky. 


5M i 
S. (A) here inserts the passage mentioned on p, 490 note; 


s ^ecording to Eastern fabnlists; the world rests. 


of the spells of this old’ 
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T hope that your holiness will, by your exalted ! regard, free this 
hopeless prisoner in the bonds of the body and of outward forms, 
who is a unit not beyond the pale of human kind, from all bonds 
contrary to the Tawa of the prophet and intrusive upon the faith 
of the chosen one (on him be the most excellent of benedictions 
and the most perfect of blessings) and that you will sometimes, 
when you have leisure to think theréon, call him to mind in 
prayer for his attainment of his ontward and inward desires, 
for his bappiness both in things seen and things unseen, and for 
the accomplishment of his objects both in matters pertaining to 
the world aud in matters pertaining to God ; for there can be for 
hint no other meaus but this of arriving at God and at the firm 
vope of the mahifest religion. - He hopes that God (He is praised 
and exalted), will of His favour and perfect clemency, protect 360 
and guard your holiness, with your dear sons and your honoured 

friends, from. all the snares of the world and misfortunes of the 
age, and will preserve you over those who love you truly and 


those who follow you sincerely.” 


CXLVIII Nasi? 


He was that Jamal Khan, son of Shaikh Mangan of Badaou, 
who has already been mentioned. He was a young man of perfect 
orthodoxy and well known for the beauty of his form and his dis~ 
position. It may.be said that love for him was the cause of the 
author's settling in Badaon. Had he not been transitory as the 
rose he would have left behind mm many examples of his poetry, 
but death gave him not the opportunity of acquiring accomplish- 
menís. 

The following verses are his :— 

* Hear this well-weighed saying from one who was nartured 


on love, 
¿ He’who dies of love is better than he whe lives without 


yo 


love. 


"m according to both MSS. The text has = which does not 
accord so well with the context. 7 
2 Vide supra, p. note 
63 
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“My dark-eyed beauty, thou hast smitten me with 
whilst thon wert riding 


I take delight in this love, for thou hast 
me," 


a wound, 


mortally wounded 


Ín imitation of that o 
which beging— 
“In my youth the harvest of 
ignorance." 


pening couplet by the Khan-i-Kalan,! 


my life was neglected in 


He wrote— 


" Each Sulaiman wh did sti i 
"i o did not estimate himself less than au 
Has at last gone &way, 


as dust on the wind, a d his wis 
of Sulaiman ° has pa dom 


ssed away," 


CXLIX. Naini. 


She was but a woman.* She 
mistress 5 of Mahisti of Hiràt. 
is by her :— 

" L hare fonnd the day of 
little ease, 


lived in Agra and was the 


grief and the night of pain to give 


I have experienced much grief in thege days.” 


Although the poets of the age hav 


` e all att 
this couplet none of the tempted to amswor 


m has equalled it:— 


t Vide p, 396, note 1. 


? The word eslu i 
i" n used here |o, (Sulaimant) is not easy tó translate. It 
Liar el a 

gn hig or want Of & better word, ° Solomonghip,’ fe al the wisdom 
majesty, etc., which were associated with Solonion ` 

3 Nihdn meang ' hidden,’ and ig forme s 
the yd-yi-nisbat. Poetesses in the East 


3 > Saltin Salima Bega Jahangir’ i ù 

Jahin aad Awe” i egam, Jabángir's wife, Núr 

Brib's daughter, Zibu.n.nigg : 

of Malai C concealed). g s Zibu-n-nisá, ail Wrote under the fakkallug 
+ Bauh ( wo, uon 

M: w í weak woman '). The expression does not necessarily mean that 

she was ailing. ` Tü ia one of kindly contempt, 

° aay lt may possibly mean ‘wife, or ‘near relation, but I do not 

think that Badioni would apply the term to a wife. und I know of 

thority for the latter meaning. “ome 


The following opening couplet, 
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What manhood is this, that cannot cope with a woman P 
He- son, Jafar by name, is now an Akadi in Kashmir and 
has been appointed to the service of the Air-i-Hahr. He 


is an able youth. 


CL. Nasdti or Gina. 

He came to Hindüstün and died here. He was proficient in 
poetry, and in the composition of enigmas, The following coup- 
let is his — 

* O thou in whose absence my heart runs through fire, shed- 
ding its blocd 
Without thee I am sometimes visible in water (tears), 
sometimes hidden in fire." 
The following couplet is an enigma on the name Absb :— 
“Thy heart has not solved my difficulty. 
Fie upon thy heart, for my heart has become water." 


CLI. Murua Nuvibi.! 


He has recently arrived at court, and is in the service of the 
Khànkhánàn. The following couplet is his :— . 
* That fate which wrote the record of the sins of the wine- 


bibber 
Wrote also in the margin the good vews of the Lord's 


pardon.” 
CLII. Navi? 


He gives bimself out to be one of the desceudants of his holi- 
ness Shaikh Haji Muhammad of Khabiashan, but his conduct be- 


L Vide supra No. OXL V I. 
The author of the Tabaqdt bas evidently confused him with the poet there 


mentioned, for he attributes to the only Nuvidi whom he mentions the coup- 
let given here, and says of the poet, ‘He was for s long time at the im- 
paris} court. 

2 Miraa *Abdu-r-Rabim, son of Bairim Khan. 

ë Nani is thus described in the Ain-i-Akbari (i, 606) * Nawi of Maghhad 
isa poet of talent; if sharply spoken to be writes well, Mulla Muhammad 
Hiz& came from Khebüsh&n, near Mashhad. On his arrival in India, says the 
Ma'Ggir-i Rahimi, he found a patron in Mirsa Yüsuf Khin of Mashbad, bat 


hes his claim. . He is now in the service of the youngest prince.! 
362 The following verses are by him :— . 
“Tam Nan the wine-bibber, and after my death 

My blisters will fester like the sun." 


“ Nau't’s sorrow arises not from pain and grief 


, But from the exiguity of his stomach." 


“ Again has my desire taken the read, 
That road in which even Khizr fears to walk, 
The flowers of the plains about it are thoras of eyelashes 
The stones in that road are the skulls of men." 


OLII Nivázt2 


He was a native of the pleasant city of Najar, but he comes 
of a base stock. He was quarrelsome and impudent, and confirmed 
by his behaviour the general belief regarding the character of 
poets. He was well skilled in the arta of poetry and prosody, iu 
the composition of enigmas, in history and all other minor branches 
of knowledge, and has written treatises on these subjecta. On 
the first occasion on which he paid his respects at court to the 
late emperor he stepped towards him at the levée with his left foot. 
As his late majesty was very punctilious in aneh. details of eti- 
quette he said, ‘The Mulla is left-handed,’ and commanded him 


aoon afterwards entered the service of the Khinkhinan, and stayed with him 
and prince Daniy&l at Burhànpür. _ For his Süqiráma the Khinkhanan. gave 
him an elephant and & present; of ten thousand rupees. He also composed 
several odes in praise of the prince. The Khizána-yi- Amira anys that hie 
magnavi entitled Süz-«-Gudds ia quite .aufficient, to establish his fame as a 
great poet, Nan'i had not arranged his gasidahs and ghzalx in the form of 
a divan when he died at Burh&npür in a.t. 1019 (A.D: 1610), 

L Sultan Daniyal. 

2 Niyüziis thus described in the Tabagát, ' Mulla Niyázi of Samarqand 
Spent some time in the service of the emperor Humiyün,end then entered 
the service of the Khalifah of God (Akbar) Hë spent most of his life in 


Thatha. He was well-acquainted with the art of poetry, and wrote books 
on most arts,’ 


5 " 
3 The text bas zal Sho with w variant cro} cues exe do, The 
vt ! vt 
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to be led out and again brought forward. . After the command had 
been given for him to be seated he began to talk lewdly, obscenely, 
and foolishly, and fell into an argument with Mullà Bikasi. To 
Mir ‘Abdu-l-Hayy the Sadr,? who took the part of the Mulla he 
said,‘ What shall I do? Iam friendless. Tire face of a friendless 
man is blackened’;* and when Khwaja Husain of Mary,* on 
whom rested some slight suspicion of infamy, supported the 
other two he said, ' Khwaja, what occasion was there for your assis- 
tance ?'5 His late majesty, much vexed and annoyed by this 
churlish behaviour, rose and left the darbür, but, in spite of his 
annoyance so great was his clemency that he would not consent to 
Niyázi's being injured or harassed in return for his evil and beast- 
ly conduct. The reason for Niyüzi being turned out of Transoxi- 
ana was an ode which he wrote, of which the closing verses run 
^s follows :— 
“ That is not the crepuscule that appears in the sky ; it is my 
rosy-coloured wine 
Tam a debauchee swilling the lees, and the goblet of the 
sky is my cup. 
Since Niyüzi has become the king of the age in the king- 
dom of eloquence 
The name of Jami has been obliterated, atid that of Niyazi 
is in its place,” 
It is said that he was one day reciting this ode of his in a ga- 
thering at Thatha and there happened to be there a copy of the 
divin of his holiness the Maulavi.* It was opened at random and 


latter ia correct. Niyazi seems to have committed a serious breach of court 
etiquette. , 

1 Vide p. 268. 2 Vide p. 378. o f , 

3 urit (bz-kas) means * friendiess? and eem (bi-kasi) * friendlesaness 
or ‘a friendless man.’ "The last sentence of this speech might be translated. 
* The face of Bikasi ig blackened,’ and it was this that Niyâzi intended to 
convey. 

4 Vide p. 248. . | 

5 This speech suggests a most obscene double entendre, having reference to 
Khwija Husain's reputation. lb may be translated, ‘ Eunuche, quae occasio 
est praebendi teipsum amplexibus eorum ?* 

5 ie. Jami. 
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on the page at which 


it : : 
edis. it opeued this opening couplet was 


“ Regard the sky as a eup which is upside down 
the wine of delight 


To look for wine from a cup which is u 
mark of a fool.” 


empty of 
pside down is the 


Nivizi olim Puen a: : 
iy4zi olim Fusunium poétam in somnio vidit et puta 


yas a Fi vit se in 
barbá ejus minxisse. 


OMM . Poeta, quidam bos versiculos recitavit, 
iyüzi Üusunium in somnio vidit, 

Et barbam ejus aquá ex amphorá aspersit. 

Si autem minxit Fusunio opprobrio ne tribuatis 

Canis, si minxit in rubo, miuxit." ° 
364 The following verses are by Niyüzi:— 


“O silver-bodied one, thy locks curl over thy flaming cheek 


For when a hair falls on the fire it twists and curls.” 


‘ Since I cannot go round the head of that tyrannical beauty, 
I bring her image to my sight and ever go round about it.” 


“It is not from, the breeze that her shift is in motion 
, 


The grace of her body has gi i i 
f 1 y has given life to the shift.” 
He died in Thatha. I = 


CLIV. Nini! 


This is the poetical name of Mi 
oA ir Muhammad Ma‘si i 
the orthodox and noble son of Mir Sayyid Safá5 he was ote al 


n who w: 
the great Sayyids and respected elders of. the ci ele. 


ty of Bhakkar, 

! Mir Mahammad Ma'süm ig mentione 
man and a friend of the author's, 
yids who, two or three 


à in the Tubagat as a piou; 
M ° M belonged to a family of Tirmizi Say. 
nerattons before his time had left Tirmiz i r 
; ` s " miz in Bukhara 
M seitled in Qandahar, where his ancestors were trusteea of the shrine. of 
&bà Shir Qalandar. His- father settled in Bhakkar and received fave N 
After the death of his f; N ir 


from Sultàn Mabmi 
Mahammad M whi. father poverty compelled Mir 
4 Ata sum to leave Bhakkar and he went to Gujarat where he 
u WS 


rodnet to Khwaja Nigamu-d-din -Almad, author of the Tabagat, then divin 
P cin i no I 
N ujarát. He was also introduced to Shihab Khàn, governor of Gnjarát 
and s ree 3 k l : 
and was recommended to Akbar for a mansab. He servod in Gojat in 
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Mir Muhammad Ma'süm is at present enrolled among the «mirs 
of the empire, and holds some appointment in the imperial service 
in Sind and Qandahar. He is very strict in religion, in piety, 
praise and prayer, and in reading the Qus’én, and sumebody once 
said to him, ‘One cannot do without a director in these duties. 
Yon should get a director and receive instruction from him, and 
you eau then take your leave of him? Nami replied, “I have 
at present two or three directors, what need have I of another ? 
My first director was his majesty, for this reason, that when 1 
came! from my dear native land to the capital l was so filled 
with the pride and aspirations of youth, which are the sources of 
extravagant hopes and desires, that I could not bring myself to 
consider the acceptance of anything so humble as a commander- 
ship of a thousand, or even of two thousand. When I arrived 
at court I tasted the sticks of the ushers and mace-bearers who 365 
keep order, and had to endure insults. and when, after a long 
period of expectation, his majesty honoured me by bestowing on 
me a command of twenty men, all my extravagant claims took 


. Wings to themselves, and f, recognizing my proper rank and place, 


resigned myself to God's will, and bowed my head in acquiescence, 
and was at peace; and there is that proverb, “ Although I strug- 
gled much to become somebody l became nothing, now L let myself 
alone in order that I may become whatever I am to become.” 

A.D. 1584, and was present at the fight of Maisána, and in the final expedirion 
against Muzaffar in Kacch. In the forticth year he was a commander of two 


hundred aud fifty. Akbar became very fond of him and sent him in 1608 as 
ambassador to Persia, where he was well received by Shah ‘Abbas. On his 


return from Persia in 1606 Jaháugir sent him as amin to Bhakkar, where he 
-died. It is said that he reached under Akbar the command of a thousand. 
He was skilled as a composer and tracer of inscriptions. 


He was best known 


to his son, aud a short medical work called Mufridt-i-na simi, 
sh-Shu'ard atid Taqi’s Tazkirah say that he composed a Eheomsah, vi 


magnari already mentioned, the Husn-1-Nds corresponding to Nigami’s Yřsuj- 


u-Zulaikhd, the Puri-sérat to the Laild-wmajaan, and two others hw imitation 


of the Haft Paikur and Sikandarxama. 
L The words from “my first” to "I came" have been most carelessly 


omitted from the text, though they are in both MSS.. and the whele passage 


is nonsense without them. 
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“Tam not grieved that my affairs have not turnéd out well 
but have turned out ill, 

‘It will be, it will be ' never comes to pass. Say 

‘Be not,’ and see what comes to pass.” 


No other religious director could possibly have given me better 
direction than this. My second director was Mir Abü-l-Ghais of 
Bukhara,! who in rank and dignity was many degrees greater 
than I, for.until the time when I made his acquaintance, if my 
horses missed their corn and grass for one day I would be so 
vexed and angry that I would turis my head away from every- 
body, and not speak a word to any one; but after I fell into the 
company of the Mir I observed that sometimes; for three or four 
consecutive days, there was neither corn nor grass in his stables, 
nor the smoke of any fire in his kitchen, and in spite of this 
Stute of thiugs, he was so cheerful, merry, and jovial that no 
suggestion of his indigence and actual want was conveyed to 
anybody, and. nobody was in a position to talk about bis affairs. 
Wealth and want were always alike to him. 

Take refuge from the shocks of fate among those Sifis 
Who grieve for existence and rejoice nt non-existence. 


I then began to console myself by the thought that if times were 
so hard with this great man and yet made no differencé to him, 
I had.a much better reason for being cheerful and happy, seeing 
that Í had not a hundredth part of his state and pomp to keep 
up. My third director is a slave-girl hestowed upon me by the 
emperor. Quum enim, instantibus vel diaboli insidiis vel desi- 
deriig naturalibus, me sentio, sive ocnlorum micantinm sive libi- 
dinis indulgentiae causa, ad stuprum tractum, statim domum 


reversus cum.eá rem habeo, unde quiescit cor meum ;, et, corpore, 


E 


aqua loto, mundus fio. And a director has no greater duty than 
that of restraining a person from unseemly and unbecoming acts, 

The Mir is a most diligent student and has correct taste in 
poetry and iu the composition of enigmas. He is bigh-minded 
»nd sublime in disposition. He has composed a divin, and a 
masnarī? in the metre of the Yüsuf-u-Zuicetkhà (of Nizami). 


t Vide page 183. 2 This was the Ffusn-u-Ndz. 
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The following few couplets are productions of his brilliant imagi- 
nation :— 
“How sweet it is to think that when I am beside myself with 
love thou wilt come to ask my condition., 
And I shall explain it at length to thee in the speech in which 
no tongue has part.” 


* When she saw my tears she concealed her smile 
Itis clear that my tears are not without their effect." 


“Tn love there is an intoxication which revives tired lovers. 
In absence there is a subtle delight which even union lacks.” 


“My moon-like beauty gave her message to the messenger 
with a laugh. . 
The trace of that laugh still lingers in the message which she 
sent.” 


He sent the following gasidah in praise of the prophet from 


Ahmadabad to me in Atak :— 


“The scar of love which has been on my heart from eternity. 

Has been changed, by tho blessings which even thy absence 367 
can bestow, to naught but pain. 

The flood of fire which my heart in its pain heaved up. 

Has thrown confusion into the temperament of the earth and 
the age. 

The remembrance of my grief fov thee gives me a taste of 
sweet sorrow 

The flavour of thy absence from me gives me an idea of the 
sweet savour of death, 

Happy is he who has set his foot in the path of love. 

For he enjoys delights without sight, and a love without arts. 

Jf thou find thy way to the Laboratory of Creation thou shalt 
see 

Both creation in action and love transformed to deeds. 


My disquiet has drawn me from love to madness, 
64 


368 
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Uniil at length I have become, through thee, a by word for 
madness, 


H have poured from my heart so much hot blood that it has 
cas ` 


All my life, entirely, and utterly, into a fiery slough. 


My love for thee has thrown a thousand knotty difficulties in 
my path 


But has not yet solved even one of the difficulties caused by 
thy absence, 


On the one hand the fear of death offers the intoxication of 
absence from thee. I 


On the other the delight of reunion with thee offers me the 
fruition of all my hopes. ' 

Though the dead have not risen the tumult of the resurrec- 
tion has arisen. 


From the fire which has flamed up from my heart! 


The eyes of a whole world are suffused with blood by that 
eyelash of thine. 

A whole people is sleeping in dust by reason of that collyrium- 
tinged eye of thine. 

In both worlds have T lighted the fire of madness. 

But I have not given in m 
love. 

That heart, Which I had, steeped in the love of thee 

Is melted into blood and poured out on my body. 

From my grief in thy absence I have at the end of each eye- 
lash a cloud which rains sparks. 


I have in my breast a hundred heaps of fire which bam in 
thy absence. 
The eyes of the age have no employment but to gaze upou thee 


. we gags 
T he eyes of principalities and powers are smitten with love 
in thy service. 


I desire to be rele: 


y ode a hint of the secrets of thy 


i ‘ ased from the hell of separation from thee 
By him who wipes out infidelity, who protects the faith, and 
who guides peoples in the right way, 


L Literally, ‘liver.’ 
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The king of Najaf, 'Ali, the saint, the king who passes not 
away! 

He it is whom the cash of all the prophets has gained for the 
world. 

He is the-moon from whom the sun veceives his light, 

He is a lion beneath whose feet the lion of the heavens lies in 
the mire. 

His protection has thrown up a fortress around the people of 
the world 

From which, except by death and by the gate of death. no one 
can pass. : 

If the armof the sky should feel, even in a dream, thestrengtlh 
of thy grasps, it would pluck from its joint? its withered 
hand. 

When thy majestic shout reaches a mountain range 

It reverberates, coiling like a whip lash about the mountain 
masses. 

IÈ one dot of the gāf * of thy power could be weighed against 
Qaf (Causasus), 


The dot would take the place of Qàf, and the scale of. Qàf 369 


would fly up as high as Saturn. 

If thy hand should check the reins of eternity without end 

It would fall a thousand stages behind eternity without be- 
ginning. 

The tree of the sky is but one leaf from the garden of 
thy power. 

The garden of the world is but half a mound from the cul- 
tivated area of thy munificence. ` 

Thy age has so sweetened the disposition of the world 

That it is no longer possible to distinguish between poison 
and honey. 


1 The text has s59. I believe sd or UY to be the correct reading. 
2 Literally * root.’ 
3 The word )Ó5 (* power’) begins with the letter ct (q@f) which has two 


dots. The poet means to say that one dot from one of the letters of the 
word denoting 'Ali's power would far outweigh Mount Caucasus. 
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If thy auspicious glance should fall by chance on an onion, 

The world beside it appears less than an onion. 

In this thy age thy Zü-Lfagür! explains to thy enemy and 
thy ‘Yea, verily’ to thy petitioner the meaning of ‘Nay 
and ‘Yea,’ 

If through thy mind there pass but the semblance of wrath. 

Death trembles like a willow from fear. 

The sky of thy might has such width that the sun 

Would not wonder could be find shelter behind it as behind 
a lofty mountain. 

Uf thy dagger lend its tongue to the sword of discipline 


Woe be to the sky with its crooked dealings. its fraud and 


its many deceits, 

Since eloquence is decked as a bride for thy praise, 

I have decked her with striped garments of flowery speech. 

Woe to thee Nami, and woe to those who shall arise with thee, 

When the black book of your acts is opened before you at 
the resurrection ! 

I am hopeful of obtaining a mediator like the sun 

370 On that day on. which there shail no lon 

shadow of hope, 

Him who is the rain from the cloud of God's mercy, 
bearer of the Day of Resurrection. 

The greatest protection of the faith, and the lord even of 
death.” 


ger remain any 


the cap- 


Quatrains. 
One should sit alone with one's self in the assembly, 
One should commune ever with one's self, 
One should be both the ‘nightingale and the rose of the 
meadow.* 
One should be distraught with one's own affairs ” 


! ‘The sword of ‘Ali. 


2 se. * One should be both the nightingale which sings to the rose and the 
rose which listens to the song. 
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' Thou hearest the shout of departure from all 
Thou hearest the cry ‘ Come on’ both before and behind 
All have made a night march to a distant halting place 
Whilst thou hast slept by the road and hearest but the sound 
of the bell.” 


'* O thou who desirest a glimpse of that Face, 
Thou needest eyes other than those in thy head. 
Dost thou wish to miss none of those Glances ? 
Thou must have eyes in the heart, and within them yet other 


» 


eyes 


“ The love of thee is not to be bought by every buyer 
The price of one hair of thine is this world and the next. 
Thy love is not a rose which blooms in streets and markets, 
Nor is it such musk as is found in the perfumer's shop.” 


“Those complainest of the defilements of the world. 
Find not fault with others, for thou, too, art one of the throng, 
Preserve thine own skirt from defilement 
Nami, for the two or three daya which thou hast to spend on 
this midden,” 


“ In loving lovely ones one must accustom one’s self to madness, 
One must lead one's soul to the endurance of separation, 
One must become as a botile filled with blood, 

And then pour one’s heart out at one’s eyes.” 


“ In our religion thou must ever be constant 
And keep the faith while in the circle of infidelity. 
This is the path of love of our beloved, 
To stand ever with the sacred thread of idolatry round the 
neck, and yet remain a Musalman.” 


** A rose-garden of beauty is the cheek of my enslaver. 
When it displays itself before my wounded heart 


e: 
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I weep seas upon seas and worlds upon worlds of blood, 


l blossom with gardens upon gardens und meadows upon 
meadows of roses," 


“On the day on which I arise, crying: out for grief at her 
absence 
The hand of my heart is twisted in the skirt of separation, 
With those tears which are mingled with my heart’s blood. 
I shed on my skirt. the blood of two thousand hearts.” 


* In the ocean of my heart a sen, of blood is in turmoil, 
A hundred hells of pain are burning within. me. 
1 shall strike fire into the structure of the world 
' From this madness which burns within me." 


‘Seek not a sweetheart lest thy whole heart turn to blood, 
Lest thou be not hers until thou art completely changed. 
Lest thou become distracted, arranged, and mad, 

Lest thou depart completely from the fashion of the age." 


“ Although the seekers after His beauty are many 


Not every eye is worthy to catch a glimpse of the Face of the 
Friend ; 


Not ali idolatry is worthy of the sacred thread, 
Nor is every head worthy of adorning the gibbet,” 


“ Every moment my heart arranges its thoughts of thee, 
And makes a thousand guesses as to where thou art. 
I fear, my love, that the bird of my soul l 
Will one day fly from its cage in the desire to be with thee.’ 


“O thou who hast laden thy camel, 
And hast fallen asleep, forgetful of the march, 
Wake, and set in the road the foot of search, 
For all have gone and thon too art of this caravan.” 
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* To-day the breeze has a scent of fidelity, 
As though it knew something of love. 
Tt has thrown my poor mad heart into a turmoil 
Perchance it has somewhere found cause to be disturbed,” 


" At times I weep; at times I cease from weeping, 
Lest haply from somewhere I should hear thy voice, 
Not for a moment am I free from thoughts of thee, 
I sometimes fear that I may forget to draw my next breath," 


“The eyes should know the meaning of grief, 
The heart's pain should be set forth in weeping, 
In the breast should be sparks of fire instead of a heart, 
The heart,! instead of tears, should be in the eyes.” 


* Every year, when the rose comes again into the garden, 
Joy and gladness come into the world ; 

I On the rose's page ibis easy to read her faithlessness. 

For the nightingale breaks into lamentations.” 


** One quarter of my life was spent iu ignorance, 
One quarter of it was spent thon knowest how, 
One quarter of it was spent in folly and idleness, . 
And one quarter was spent in grief and repentanae,'" 


“My heart is wounded in a hundred ways, by grief for thy 
| absence. ` 


i In thy absence I feet that the tumult of the day of resur- 

i rection is before me. . 

I draw in my breath, but exhale it not ogaim, 

For between my lip and my heart are more than a thousand 
hells.” 


| 
i ivor 
x 1 Literally, ‘liver. 


315 How long wilt thou make th 
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“ Every tear which I have shed from my eyes 


I have first mixed with the poison: of my grief for her 
absence. 


I fear that at the resurrection hell will arise 
From these tears which 1 have shed in her absence.” 


“How long wilt thou fill thy heart with wrath on account of 
one thing or another ? > ` 


y breast no more than a coffer of 
gold ? 


Thy business is not to make thy heart turbid ; 
Thy business is to make it as-clear as a mirror,” 


CLV. Naztrl or Nispipün.! 


In graceful wit and clearness of intellect he is the equal of 
Shikibi of Isfahan. He is now in the service of the Khankhanan, 


l In the Tabagüt Nagiri is this described, * Maulana Naziri ie from 
Nishüpür and is not devoid of freshness of intellect. He has written many 
tastefal verses. He was formeriy in the service of the Khankhinan, but 

“now he has gone. to Makkah.’ Abü-l-Fazl thus describes. him in the Ain, 
‘ He possesses poetical talent, and the garden of thought has a door open for 
him. Outwardly he isa good man, but he also desires plang for the architec- 
ture of the heart.’ ] 

Muhammad Hasain Nazri of Nishi&pür left his home for Káüsh&n, where 
he held poetieal Contests with several poets, such ag Fahmi, Hatim, and 
others. He then went to India, where he formed a patron in Mirzü ‘Abdur 
Rahim, Khankhinan. In AD 1603-04 he went to Makkah on a pilg: 
after which he is said to have become very pious. On his return to India 
he lived at Abmadabad in Gujarat where he died in 1613. Jahangir saya 
in his ""üzuk (p. 91) ‘Some time before this fenrly in a.p. 1611) I had 
summoned to court Naziri of Nishipür who is well known for his poems 
and poetical genins, and at present livea in Gujarat asa merchant, 
arrived and paid his Tespects, and presented to me an encomiastic gasidah 
in the model of a qesidah of Anvari's, in return for which I presented him 
With a thousand rapees, a horse, and a robe of honour. The Mo'agir-i- 
Rahimi says that Nogiri was a skilfnl goldsmith, and that 
haging : seen hia patron in Agra, in A.H. 1022 fap, 1618) at Ahmadābād, 
where he lies buried ina mosque which he had built near hig house. Accord. 
ing to the Mivätul-t- A tam he gave what he had to his friends and the poor. 

£ him by the famous poet Sá'ib gee 


rimage, 


He now 


he died, after | 
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and is enrolled in that band of poets who are entitled gentlemen 
of the suite. In imitation of that gasidah by Shaikh Nizümi of 
Ganja (may God rest his soul,) which begins, 
“Tam -king of the kings of learning, by means of the excel- 
lence of my grace of language 
The earth and the age have taken on themselves the likeness 
of the sky,” 
he wrote the following gasidaa :— 
"loan scarcely contain myself in my excellence when the 
wine of my songs in its vat 
Rends the clothes on my body, when sublime realities seethe 
within me. . ` i . 
Waylay me not with foolish stories, for, with the fire of high 
resolve. 
I desire to raise ! steam from my brain and my eyes through- 
out the night. 
I have become the trusted adviser of those who hasten towards 
reunion (with the Beloved) 
For I never return a boastful answer. 
Iam the dog of the threshold, bat all night I gnaw my collar, 
For the desire of hunting seizes me, not the intention of watch. 
ing. 


” 


The following verses also are by him :— f . 
* Although for an age I have girt up my loins in thy service 
g 
what rank have I gained ? . 
I should have become a Brahman had I so often girt myself 
with the sacred thread.” 


“T travel on a deadly road, not knowing to what end it may 
lead. 


From what has been said it will appear that rmn din bee son 

ai i November 18, 1594 (vide vol. ii, text, p. n 

author of the T'abagát, who died on ev AMA 

Vagiri Makkah has anticipated Nariri'é p 

t ears before Naziri left for te L 

Erka, ` is possible that the short accounts of the poete in the T'abagat 
Focevod some additions after the death of the author, 

1 Fhe text hagas’, bat the seuse demande rà. 


658 
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How shall the foot which has travelled this road ever again 
return to one’s skirt 9? 


See the effects of my (burning) sigh, which has not yet 
reached my lips, ` 
And yet a thousand blisters trom my heart ave on the tip of 
my tongue," 
CLVI. Navi’: 
His name was Mir Muhammad Sharif. His brother was Mir 
Qudsi of Karbala, who wrote tho following couplet :— 
“ Wonder not if I know not the taste of gladness, 
I, Qudsi, have never known gladness in my life.” 


Nava” came to India and at once entered the service of the 
emperor. He has recently died. The following verses are by 
him :— 

“Tam sitting in a corner, grieving over thy faithlesaness 


And resigning myself to the hardship of separation from 
thee: 


For all thy wrath 1 will not move from my place. 
What shall I do ? 
For L have no contidence in thy familiarity. 


Thou art not, in.the way of kiudliness and fidelity. that 
candle 


At the light of which the eyes light ap with joy." 


** I reached no place, I traversed no road, 
But tbou didst traverse my heart and reach my heart.” 


“ Bit down with friendly glances, and rise not up in wrath, 
Thou camest late to inquire for me, rise not soon to go.” 


OLVII.  Nuvipt or Niggāpūr.! 


He was a man of considerable attainments, and was highly 
regarded as a poet. His death occurred in the city of Ujjain iu 
the province of Malwain A.H. 973 (A.D. 1565-66) while he wason 


1 Vide p. 478 ^ 


5H 


his way to perform the pilgrimage The following verses.are by 
him :— 
“If my rose-coloured tears have marked the ground with 
; purple stains 
They cannot be removed, for these are the flowers of true 
love," 


“The new moon on the night of ‘Id wished to become the 
knocker on thy door ; 


It conceived from afar the desire, which was never ful. 
filled." 


“ What delight there is in seeing thy face each moment 
What joy there is iu coming, each moment, to thy street. 
Such a bond connects me with thee 
That it cannot be cut by a hundred swords. 

Nuvidi, what hast thou gained from her ruby lip 
Save the biting of the finger of regret." 


CLVIIL Nagmt or "Tasniz.! 


The lustre of his poetry is vouched for by, his trade, which is 
that of an appraiser of jewels. He has a mind well adapted to 
poetry and has composed a divin, which is well known. 

The following verses are his :— 


A quatrain. 
“ She is a capricious beauty whose lips are full of wiles, 
All the clear-sighted are smitten with love's madness by 
her; 
Is that a red turban which she has bound on her head ? 378 
Or is it the cord of my soul steeped in blood ?" 


“ The scar of my love's cruelty, which is on my breast-— 
Ah, call it nota scar! It has long been dear to mo." 


“ How can I write an account of my condition on the page? 
For the page is at once moistened hy my tears. 


1 Nazmi is not mentioned either in the Ain or iu the Pabaqat, 
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The pigeon brought me thy letter and I live. I should have 
died 

Had not that bird of auspicious pinion brought me that 
letter. 

I shall write at length to her of Nazmi's state 

But where will that careless cypress-like beauty cast au eye 
on the letter ?" 


“In the bath I saw Pari Khanum with a face like a fairy, 
Nay, I saw a spark of fire sitting in the water.” 


“From thy theft of my heart and thy subsequent avoidance of 
me it is clear . 
That the sole object of thy friendship with me was the theft 
of my heart.” 


* Tho down which sprouts on the rose of my beloved's cheek 
I» a violet which sprouts on a bed of tulips.” 


CLIX. Vog or NisuaPUn.! 


He was a relation of Shihübu-d-din Ahmad Khan ° and his 
name was Muhammad Sharif. Alas, that such a noble ? name 
should be borne by such a vile fellow ! For he was more heretical 
than any person who, in this brief age, was known by the same 


1 Muhammad Sharif Vuqu*i belonged, according to the Ma'dgir-¢-Rahim, 
to a distinguished family of Sayyids in Nishápur. His mother was the 
sister of Amir Shahmir, who had been for a long time Assay-master under 
Shah Tahmisp 

. 2 A relation and friend of Akbar's foster-mother, and one of the leading 
nobles at Court. He wascommander of Dihli from the beginning of. Akbar’s 
reign and was instrumental in bringing, about the foll of Bairam Khan. 
He was auccessively governor of Malwa, Gujarat, and Malwa again, and in 
A.D. 1576 was made a commander of five thousand. He died at Ujjain in 
Milwa in A.D. 1590-91. His wife, Babi Agha, was related to Akbar's 
Mother. She died in A.D: 1596-97. Vide Ain-i-Akbari, i, 332;  Bad&oni 
vol, ii (text), 36 et passim. ` 

3 Sharif means“ noble. 
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name!, He was not a Basakhwani pure and simple nor a Sabahi 2 379 


pare and simple, but was betwixt and between these two sects 
damned by God and cursed by the people, and believed in cycles 5 
and held the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, nay, he 
contended and strove for these doctrines. One day in Bhimbar,* 
which is a city on the border of the highlands of Kashmir, he 
came to my lodging in order to ask me to accompany him into 
Kashmir. He saw some slabs of rock, weighing over thirty-five 
tons è each, lying about, and said sorrowfully. ‘These unfortu- 
nates are awaiting the time when they shall put on human form." 
In spite of all these vile beliefs he has written qagidahs in praise 
of the holy Imams (may the acceptance of God be on them all), 
but these must have been written when he was young. In 
penmanship, letter-writing and accounts he had wonderful skill, 
and although he was not studious he had devoted some attention 
to Arabic works on history and had aequired familiarity with 
their style. The following few couplets are by him :— 
“In order that my lamentations in thy absence may not betray 
my secret, i . 
T pray that my weakness may utter no sound in the night of 
my sorrow." 


" How will shame allow me to raise my head when thon seest 
me? 
For my love for thee has made thy name the talk of all 
tongues. 


l Such as Sharif-i-, Sarmadi of Isfahan und Sharif-i-Amul (vide p. 840 
both heretios in Bad&oni's eyes. See also vol. ii (text), p. 245. 

2 L have not been able to discover what the distinctive doctrines of the- 
Sabahis were, but thoy were evidently regarded by Badaoni ss vile hereties. 
For mention of the Basdkkwanis vide p. 283 note 4. 

3 That is to any, the changes of the natural kingdoms, animal, vegetable: 
and mineral, in varions cycles. Vugqii‘l’s remark on the rocks, which follows 
shortly, indicates the nature on his belief ou this point., 

4 A pargana town on a stream of the same name in the Cinhat Diab in 
the Panjab. The stream Howa four miles N.W. of Gujarat and eventually 
joins the Jaldlia nald, a branch of the Cin&b. 

5 The original has ‘a thousand mans each.’ A thousand mens are 355 
tons. 
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The torment of the stranger’s hard-héartedness has cast fire 
into my heart 
For though thou afflictest him a hundred times he turns not 
` to thee.” 


“ Beneath the wound of thy sword I flinch not intentionally ; 


It may be that I give thee some knowledge of my 
weakness." 


“She reminds me of the restlessness which I suffer in her 
absence, 


, One would think that once in the days of my youth she had 
asked me how 1 did," ! 


“ For each one of the fair that I see T experience such ecstasies 
of love, 


That the fire of desire for her leaps into flame in my soul,” 


“Every hour thou accusest me of some fresh fault, 
Aa thou seekest only to vex me I wonder notat this.” 


^ I wish not to be questioned at the day of judgment, 
For I fear that I should have to tell what I have suffered in 
my love for thee.” ` 


“Thou vexest none but me, and I am glad . 
That thou hast such dealings with none but me." 


“In the night of absence from thee I suffer grief in a hundred 
forms, 
In the midst of the sighs and lamentations which my mouth 3 
utters.” 


“ One can see from withont the burning of my heart in my 


body, 


1 The poet means to say that he could hardly ventnre even to long 
his beloved had she not once shown him some slight mark of favour, 
2 Literally * head? 
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As one sees the flame of a candle in a lamp covered with a 
shirt, 

I fell as one dead when I. bade thee farewell, 

That thon mightest know that in thy absence I have no desire 
te live.” 


The following few couplets are from a qasidah which he wrote 
in praise of the Imam Husain (on him be peace) :— 
“ Whenever, from the fiercenoss of love's fire, I burst into fame 
like a candle, 
The fiame ever and anon beats against me like a moth. 
Since my love has assured himself of my fidelity and love he 
employs himself in cruelty, 
Would that I had never submitted myself to the violence of a 
test! 
If I should become n partaker of the bounty of thy heart 
It will be possible for me to convey a hundred tales in 
^ one word, 
So common has the content of opulence become in the ago of 
thy magnanimity 


That the soulless body turns with loathing from the prospect 381 


of life eternal 
‘When the weight of thy commands affects the nature of the 
wind 
Even the light breeze oppresses the earth with the weight of 
& mountain. . 
There is no king like me to-day in the kingdom of eloquence, 
Whoever doubts this let him test the truth of what T say by 
this Bismz'-llah 1 which I utter. 
O ye, beloved of the virgin of reality, when my thoughts 
soar 
They display their beanty through the windows of heaven,” 
From another gasidah, 
“Tf cruelty is done by thee my heart cheerfully submits to it. 
L ‘Fn the name of God, the formala used in beginning any work, The 


poet represents what he has said ag merely an introduction to what is to 
follow. 
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It may be that God will yet give thee » feeling heart. 

I die of jealousy when I consider that love for thee 

Gives to each heart which it enters pain eternal, 

By night when I light my heart with thoughts of thee 

The. burning glow of my heart is a lamp to the seven 
heavens.” 


He wrote this qasidah in praise of her holiness the lady who is 
the shining one of paradise and the chief of women, ! (may God 
accept her), but when it came to me in this form 1 found it to be 
one of his blasphemous compositions, and I have therefore not 
considered it right to quote any of the encomiastic couplets. 
Sharif's death occurred in A.H. 1002 (A.D. 1593-04). He left 
many valuable books behind him, but they were lost in the deep 
sea and found their way to the ocean which surrounds the world. 


CLX. Vipi‘ or Hint. 


He was possessed: of some attainments. He came to Hindüs- 
tàn and died here. The following verses are his :— 
982 “The land of Ind is full of darkness, like the night of separa- 
tion.. ` 
Whoever has come hither regrets and repents it. 
Vida'i, seek no gain from the land of India, but leave it. 
It is gain enough if thon carry thy life in safety from 
India.” 


In imitation of the couplet which runs :— 
“ Happy is that time when, gazing on thy face, I am beside 
myself, 
From time to time Í come to myself, and again and’ again 
I am beside myself.” 


He wrote :— 
“Tt is not from wine at thy feast that I am beside myself. 
The cup kisses thy lip, and it is from jealousy that I am 
beside myself.” 


1 F&timah, daughter of Muhammad and wife of * Afi. 
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OLXI. Vioit or Heir! 
His name ia Ibn t Ali, and he was in the emperor's service. 
The following verses are by him :— 
* Thy brow is not furrowed from coquetry. 
The ocean of thy beauty is rising in billows, aud this is the 
reason of those furrows. 
"Thou art still intoxicated with the wine of coquetry 
As isevident, my dark beauty, from thy arrogance. 
Why, like the candle, should I bring the fire of my heart to 
my tongue ? \ 
Since its fire is clearly to be seen in the fiery sighs which I 
heave. 
What need is there of the new moon on the night of Td 
To thee, from the opening in whose sleeve the new moon is 


apparent?” 


« Her two ruby lips have between them the water of life. 383 
True it is that whenever two who are friends to the death 


come together there is ever a life between them.” ? 


* Ag no dust settles on the mirror so my heart is vexed by 
nobody. : 

For I have ceased to hope for manhood from the people o£ 

this age." 


* Happy is that state of intoxication which leads me enrap- 
tured to thes 
And is so deep that I cannot be removed from thy street.” 


1 The T'abaqát mentions Ybn*Ali under the lakhallug of Vagiqi but gives 
no information regarding him. The one couplet of his there quoted is not 
quoted here, so that it cannot be determined whether the Vagiqi of the 
Tabagat is the Vaqi'i bere mentioned ; bnt Vágiq'i is nob improba bly a copyiat’s 
error for Vägi. 

2 4e. whenever two such friends meet there is always between them the 
thought that each is prepared to give his life for the other. 

66 


RETE, 
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“In my unrest Í am ever seized by the desire of visiting. the 
street of that moonlike beaut y. 
But the thought of her in 


fidelities arrests me by ihe 
way. 


" Her ringlet trembles on hér cheek with the zephyr of m 
sigh 7 


As the smoke of the candle trembles in the passing breeze.” 


OLXIL Vagri, 


His name is Mir *'Abdu.'llàh ! and he is an excellent penman, 
He is the pupil of Shah Ghiyàs and Mauláng Ráqimi, and writes 


seven scripts. He is enrolled among the ahadis, Through his 


z -d-din Ahmad. He some- 


“Now that I have experienced the 


sweetness of loves 
sorrow 


I enjoy a thousand bursts of Weeping for every laugh of 


mine.” 
A quatrain. 
s Whero is love? For my inner self is dark as the darkest 
night: 


The secreta of God are hidden from my understanding. 
It may be thab love Will lead me to them, but, if not 
884 Then is the end of my journey far indeed Írom my lame 
efforts." 


Another quatrain. 


“If à poet form the intention of eulogizing thy greatness 
His thoughts are imprisoned in his mind by the weightiness 
of the subject. ; 
Tn thy reign strife has 80 disappeared from our midst 
That the flame sympathizes with he cotton in its con- 
stancy,” 8 


1 Mie ‘AbdaWilih is məntioned in the din (i 


eeligraphers ot tea sq 1 103) as one of the renowned 


ar 
* e. even the fame of the candle sympathizes with the wick 
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CLXIIL Vagri. 


He was a facetious and jovial man. Leaving ‘Iraq he went on 
a pilgrimage to the Hijàz and thence travelled for India by sea. 
The sailors ran the ship into a whirlpool and disappeared in ihe 
seg of annihilation, but he, reaching the shore of safety; entered 
the dominions of (Ibrahim) Qutb Shah! of the Dakan. There 
he engaged in a wrestling bout with one of the wrestlers of that 
country, and threw him. The wrestler’s comrades, actuated by 
envy and rancour, put some poison into Vagli’s cup. The catas- 
trophe of bis death occurred in A.H. 977 (A.D. 1569-70). The 
following verses are quoted as a memorial of him :— 

* My heart goes warily along its road, and I fear 
That some sorrow is following it." 


“ My darling, thou art become so harsh-tempered 
That no one can surpass thee in harshness of temper." 


CLXIV. VuqUri or HiRáT. 


He was originally known as Mir Wa'iz (‘the preacher’) and 
was’ a native of Badakhshan. He held stirring meetings for 
: preaching. The following verses are his :— 
“ Though my head become the dust of thy path and be carried 385 
away on the breeze, 
It is impossible that the thought of thy face should leave my 
“memory.” 


“My heart is disturbed, as are thy tresses ia the breeze ; 
Thou hast not undone even the smallest * knot in my string 
of difficulties,” 


1 Ibrahim Qutb Shah (A.D: 1550-1580) wan the fourth king of the Qotb 
@hahi dynasty of Golkonda. Vide Historic Landmarks of the Deccan, by 
Major T. W. Haig, pp. 61, 217, 236. 

2 Phere is a play upon. words here which cannot be xeprodnced in a 
translation, he words 4) (t end of a huir") are used to describe anything 
‘very small. H 
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* All at once I have become the. whirlwind of the valley of 
grief, 
On.account of my evil passions I am become a vagabond in 
the world." 


“ The tale of my grief and woe has passed all bounds, 
Love has come upon me and has made me his own from head 
to foot,” 
CLXV. Vari or Igranin, l 


He was for some time in. Kashmir, and then come to Lahor and 
was with Zain Khan Kükas3 The following verses are hig ;— 
“Knock at the door of the heart in the middle of the night, 
for when the day appears 
~All other doora ave opened, but this door is shut.” 


“ The real dearth of fidelity is this, thatthe lovely ones of this _ 


age. 
Set out the well-spread table and then drink the heart’s 
blood of the guest." 


OLXVI. 
He is Mirza Bàrkhurdür,? who has the title of Khàün-i- Alam, 


Haupaui. 


1 According to the Atashkada-yi-Azari Vafá'i belonged to the * Imadiyyah 
Kurds, and was brought up at Isfaháu. His quatrains are good. Dighistini 
calls him a Turk and says that he was at first an ironer of clothes. From a 
defect in one of his eyes he was called Vafá*i-yi-k&r, or the blind Vafā’ 
Daghistani adds that his impudent flattery was proverbial. In the dini 
(i, 592) he is thus.described, He possesses sparks of taste. He wandered 
for some time in the desert of retirement, but has now put the mantle of 
worldliness on his shoulders.’ 

2 Vide p. 827. 

5 Mirz& Barkhurdür waa, in the fortieth year of Akbar’s reign, & 
commander of two hundred and fifty. His father had been killed in a fight 
with the. Bihàr rebel Dalpat, who was afterwards caught and kept in prison 
till the 44th year, when, on payment of a heavy .pighkash he was allowed to 
return to his home. Barkhurdar, however, who wished to avenge the death 
of his fether, laid wait for him, but Delpat managed to escape, Akbar 
was much annoyed with Barkhurd&r and imprisoned him. He was released 

after the accession of Jahingir, and in 161} accompanied an embassy to 
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He is the son of Hamdam Beg ! who was one of the famous amirs 
of his late majesty. - Hamdami is well known for his bravery and 
his goodness of disposition. He used to oceupy himself with 


poetry. The following conplet is his :— 
“See my heart, which has on every part of it a fresh scar 
caused by love’s madness ; . . 
It is an ocean of grief and everywhere in it there is a 386 


whirlpool of blood.” 
In imitation of that ghazal of Agafi’s, which begins :— 
* My slayer closes her eyes at my dying gasps 
Until my heart longs with regret to catch her gaze.” 


He wrote, by the emperor's order, the following :— . 
“The arrow of that slayer came and passed through my 
heart, . 
And the scar remains on my heart till the day of resurrec- 


tion.” . 
Shaikh Faizi, at the time when this ghazal was under discuss- 


sion at Agra, wrote the following :— f 
“Place thy foot on it (my heart), ? “O slayer, as I gasp in 
death, . 
. "That thus I may have an opportunity of kissing thy foot. 


At this time (Faizi) produced many ghazols of this sort from 
his divin and dressed them up to suit the emperor's taste. ? 


Persia. The embassy returned in 1620 and Barkhurdar was made a 
commander of five thousand, On Shihjahin’s accession he was made 
governor of Bihár and a pommander of six thousand, bat was very goon 
removed from Bihar. In 1082 he was pensioned off as he was old and given 
tó opium, and received an annual persion of one lakh of rupees. He died a 
natural death at Agra. Vide Ain-i-Akbari, i, 512. 

1 According to the din-i-Akbar? (i, 465) Barkhardar’s father was 
v Abdu-r-Rabmün Düldai: Hamdam Beg wes. apparently hia title, Düldsi 
is the name.of a branch of the Barlás tribe 

2 Í ani not satisfied with the reading of this verse. I believe that the 
textis corrupt or that some context is required tó convey the exact meaning: 
or that it is an example of Faizi’s peculiar Persian, — 

5 The subject of this sentence is not exprenséd. The genfence may 
refer to Hamdami, bat 4 contemptuous tone snggeste that Fait ig 
indicated, 


387 Thon art invisible; 


E 
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CLXVIL Hani 


He is descended from his holiness Shaikh Jam, (may God 
sallow his tomb). He was very pious, chaste, and pure, and had 
an angelic disposition. He has compiled a divan consisting. of 


five thousand couplets. The following verses are some of the 
products of his genius ;— ; 


4l quatrain. 
“ O Rose to whose skirt no hand can reach 
We love Thy name and are intoxicated by Thy perfume! 
This is the marvel, that Thou art present and yet absent 9 
from our midst : 


yet-all that is visible is from Thee!” 


An ode, 


“Tt is the singer. of the morning, joy-diffusing, that awakens 

desire in our hearts 

The nightingale of earl y-morn ia welcome 
the assembly of the Rose. 

Become by the height of love'a good fortune the huma Š of the 
lote-tree of Paradise 

For the garden and the Scenery of this village (the world) 
oppress, the spirits. 

Wash thy mouth w 
of thy sing, 

For 


d as an intimate to 


ith the water of repentance from the dregs 


thy life has been spent in transgression and the time for 
restraint has come. 

Put on. the breastplate of worship, for, ambushed by thy 

life’s way, 

The robber of thy time stands to meet thee, 


With his blood-shedding sword in his hand. 


1 This poet is not mentioned in the din or in the Pabagat. 
mann, referring, on p 622 of vol. i of the din, 
akhellus, styles him ‘ Hijri.’ 


Mr. Bloch. 
to another post benring the same 
I prefer to connect the takkaling with x 
(hajr) rather than with Eye (hijrat), 
? te. invisible, "This quatrain is Sfr 
3 Yide p. 311 note 


jc-—The * Rose ! is God. 
?. In thi& ode again the ‘ Rose’ is God. 
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g e thine 
Make not this inn with two doors a palace for 
ail d Ë death is 
For strife makes rents in its walls and the wind o 
keen. 


Hasan Ha vi din the way of perfection 
j y ot š h £ fac: 
ü iri iu beauty of verse an y or p eut 
isciple of the wise man of Shiraz and of the gains of 
Is the d: 


Tabriz.” | 


i ioly in the spring-thne 
“ Sweet is the season of winter, especially i d 


of youth f uu 
If the rose of joy blossoms from the cup of wine. 


“ Happy was that night when the street of the tavern was our 
resting place. 
And the splendour of the cup-bearer's form waa tho lamp of 


the assembly, . 
The breeze of re-union with the Beloved gave us fresh life, 


i Í 
Or it would have been difficult to live under the hand o 


separation.” 


i : the splendour of 
“In the morning, the time for the rose and P 


the tulip, ` 


The voice of the ringdove brought subtle truths to our ears. 388 
he ; 


' My lodging is in the street of disgrace, - 
ts doar is removed and its wall is mined. 


“Yesterday I had a desire for the holy temple and made my 


n se garden 
why to the rose- garden, _ 
Í %eént and walked around? my loved one's lodging. 


l f ri Maula a jn-i-Rinmi, The identity 
i Tabriz' i aulin’ Jalülu-d.din-i 

‘The saint of Tabriz’ is À à A e 
i ihe wise man of Shiraz’ is not so certain. He may have been Sa'di o 

of ih 
Hafiz probably the latter, hu 
2 «iigb the ceremonial cirenmambulation performed around the Kaba; 

> e 


at Makkah, 
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“The rose, perchance, came to the rose-garden from beneath 
my beloved's arm 
For it has the sweet perfume of her shift," 


“ Whose spell-casting eyes have once more fluttered my heart P 
Whose ringlets, diffusing ambergris, have once more become 
the chain for my madness of love?” 


“I fear that my hard-hearted love will wreck. the affairs of my 
soul. 
Oh, may nobody have a love so hard-hearted as mine!” 


- Who am I, fallen in the dust at her door? A helpless one, 
A hopeless. one, a friendless one, a destitute one.” 


** Ah, vagrant heart, thou hast chosen thy place in the dust at 
her door! : 


Thon hast found a good place for thyself.” 


“ If thou desirest faithful friends. 
I swear by thy fidelity that none is more faithful than L” 


“ Desirous of being with thee for an age I have sought to be 
with thee, 


When I found that I could not be with thee I aecustomed 
myself to thy absence,” 


CLXVIIL Hāgu. 


He was that Muhammad Hashim who was mentioned! in 


connection with Bairam Khan, the Khankhanan. He was 389 


‘brother’s son to Maulana Shih Muhammad Unsi? He wrote 


X Vide vol. ii (text), p. 41, where Hüshim is mentioned as having sold to 
Bairám Khan for 60,000 tankas, a sam afterwards increased to 100,000 
tankas, an ode which Bairim afterwards palmed off as his own. Hashim 
is there described us ‘ Hashimi of Qandahar.’ i 
; 2 Possibly Maulàn& Shah Muhammad of Shihübüd, one of Akbar's trans- 
datore. Vide Ain-i-Akbari, i, 100, 540 and Badioni, Vol. ii, text 595, 596: 
where he is described as a man of depraved mind. 
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poetry sometimes under the name, of Samá'i and sometimes under 
that of Vàfi, but at last settled on the poctical name (Hashim) 
which is now given to him. He had most excellent taste in 
poetry. "The following verses are his :— 
* O tartle-dove, whatever thou pewailest in the garden 

Phou must surely be thinking on her cypress-like form. 

‘Like a sparrow I am caught in thy snare, 

And thou neither slayest nor releasest me.” 


. «T wander in the garden, when thy face is not before me, 

shedding tears of the colour of tulips, 

I sit beneath each: rose and tears of blood stream from my 
eyes, 

In my grief for thee I am filled with blood as a flask is 
filled with wine, and Í desire 

To pour out at thy banguet-like wine the blood with which I 
am filled. 

I shed not tenrs from my eyes except on the dust at thy 
door ; 

How shall I pour forth my honour iv the dust at every 
door ? 

Remembering her wheat-coloured face I sow in the plot of 
desire 

The grains of my tears which are the seeds of love's 
madness. 

I, Hashim, like the wine-flask, shed every moment red tears. 
while I. sigh like an - organ thinking on her wine-coloured 
lip.” 

“It is not thy mole, O silver bodied one, that casts its reflec- 

tion in the wine, 
It is the pupil of my eye, drowned in my heart's blood ” 


A quatrain. 
* Q thou whose ringlets are the fetters of my love-sick heart, 
I am distracted by those two ringlets like ambergris in colour 390 
and perfume. 


67 
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Thou didst say ‘Die then of the pain of love for me: 
It is an age since I have been dying of this love.” 

It has been said before that the i 
bought one of his 
Which began. 


“Who am I? one who has dro: 


Kbánkhánàn, Bairam Khán 
ghazals for a lakh of tankas, The ode was that 


pped from his hand the reins of 


his heart, 
And has fallen by the hands of hig heart in the road of 
grief.” ` 
His death occurred in the city of Là i 
1564.65), y of L&hor, iu A.H, 972 (A.D. 


Conclusion, 


age and are circulated as examples. 
from the net of this memoir and are 
indicated by casual mention, 


I make them over to t} 
shall hereafter set foot o. for thie neice 


: d in the plain of existenco, for this neries 
(of poets) is as endless as the Burhán- 


hend them all within the liinits of one 
time is beyond the limits (of any capa 
tremity (óf its powers) 


CToatbiq !, and to compre- 
age, or one short space of 
city) and beyond the ex- 


A milguavi, 

" Two couplets one day seared my heart, 
As the singer was chanting them to his guitar 
Many Junes, Decembers, and Aprils 
Will come after we have become dnat and -bricka 
While those who sre now invisible to me 
Will come and pass over my dust." 
Praise be to God! 


My pen, in its atrabilian: Ika x 
madman, dealt drily an onaness, has, like x 


d coolly with everyh 
. ybody, and has poured 
out from the cup of its heart every drop of black bile which jt 


1 I take this to be the name o 
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had in its spot of original sin! and given forth from the columns? 
of its fingers all that came to its tongue, so that (I am not sure) 
what those who come after we will say when, in their search for 
treasure? they have hastened! in the tracks of the crows’ feet of 
this impudent (pen), § or what answer I shall give in respect of 
all my idle gossip. I fear that in accordance with the saying, 
‘Thou shalt be treated as thou hast treated others’ they will deal 
with me as I have denlt with these poets. 
“Thou hast called me a promise-breaker, but I fear 
That this accusation will be laid to thy charge on the day of 
resurrection." 


But there is here a subtle distinction if the discriminating ` 
neglect it not, and it is this, that I have apportioned eulogy and 
execration according to the canon of the unmistakable sacred law 
and have bestowed praise and blame in accordance with my zeal 
for the faith, and. my case is similar to that of the boor who 
entered a company seated ab table and began to eat without any 
regard to the others, and collected all the dishes round himself. 
One of the company said, ‘Sir, who are you, and why do you 
thus intrude upon us?’ He replied, ‘Iam a Tork, and I ama 
servant of the dàroghu, and Lam hungry.’ But if others, besides 
myself, should be jealous for the faith I shall not resent their 
criticism; may, rather, my life is a sacrifice for those people who 
shall apprise me of my faults. But if they be not jealous for the 
faith let them hang their heads and hold their peace; for in 
truth the bird of my pen, with its sharp bill and its sublime 


11549 (suiwaidd) the black spot of original sin which the Musalmans 
believe to be in every heart. t 

2 Jotde ‘ruled columns. 

8 The text has Jf and MS. (A) has Vaf of nvither of which can I 
make sense. Mais the reading of MS. (B), given as a variant in the text, 
ig correct. 

5 The text hag $3923. The variant $2455 given in the text on the 
authority of MS: (B) is correct. 


f & book, s us ly $i The lettar Bat the end of 88 is not in the text. 
tration of comparison,’ The words mean ‘the demons- € SIU 


$ Prefeot of a town or village, In India, a police officer. 
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flight, is in the position of that beast ! which shall come forth as 
the firsb'sign of the Judgment Day, for ib stamps on the fore- 


392 heads of the circumstances of the folk of this last age the-words 


‘this one is a Muslim, or ‘ this one is an infidel,’ exalting some to 
God's mercy and setting apart others as accursed, and the saying 
of the prophet (may God bless and assoil him,) is clear on this 
point, ‘O God, I have not blessed in my prayers any but him 
whom "Thou hast blessed, and I have not cursed in my cursings 
any but him whom Thou hast cursed.” Tt is related that that 
chief of the prophets (may.God bless and assoil him while the sun 
and the moon shall rise) invoked curseson the polytheistic * Arabs 
and on the chiefs. of the Quraish, and particularly on one 
mentioned by name, fora whole month after he had been 
slandered? by the wicked, aud said, ‘O God, éurse the infidels, 
who stray from Thy way, who make Thy prophet a liar, and who 
slay Thy saints. Thou art Lord of this world aud the next, 
O God, preserve me in safety, and join me to the pious!’ And, 
since the end is but a return to the beginning, there is, in these 
days when the faith is exiled (for ‘the faith appears as a 
stranger, and verily, it has become as-it appears’) every occasion 


for the constant recital of the following prayer, ‘O God, assist. 


him who assists the religion of Muhammad and forsake him who 
forsakes the faith of Muhammad!’ 


The author of the Mirsidu-l-Tbad 5 four hundred years ago 
uttered his complaint and said :— 
“ O kings of the earth, hasten, all of you, 


That you may catch the perfume which is all that is left of 
the faith ! 


L Oy Sato, the beast which, according to the Musalmins,is to come 
forth as the first sign of the óoming Judgment Day, touching the believers 


with the staff of Moses and marking the facea of the infidela with the seal of 
Solomon, 


2 The text has yi5, MS. (A) has cS, which appears to be the 
correct reading, 
8 D'regret that I have been unable to find mention of this book, or of 


the name of its author, The meaning of the title ia ‘a highway for (God’s) 
Servants.’ 
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Islam has gone from your hands, and ye heed it not ; 
Infidelity has captured the world, and ye sleep!” 


Forsaking the.custom of authors, who have in respect of each 
of their works, of whatever sort, a hundred hopes of favour from 
the age and from the people of the age, and, having dedicated a 
work to somebody, make it a means of being admitted to the 
intimacy of kings, of begging for rewards, and of attaining their 
objects I, without desire or expectation (of material gain but). 


seeking aid from God, trusting in Him, and firmly laying hold of 393 


the skirt of his universal favour and his bounty well-known 
in bygone times, have placed these, my first fruits, on the dish of 
speech merely for the sake of virtuosos among those to come, who 
may be desirous of, and anxious for, information regarding our 
times, that haply its flavour may please the palates of their souls, 
and also that some relish from the morsels on the table of their 
favour may become the lot of the palate of the compiler of the 
work, who is, as it were, their gardener. 

If thou drink wine, pour a draught out on the ground, 

Fear not that sin which carries some gain to others.! 


I shall now explain what it was that originally led me to 
collect these fragments.2 Since a complete revolution, both in 
legislation and in manners, greater than any of which there is any 
record for the past thousand years, has taken place in these days, 
and every writer who has had the ability to record events and to 
write two connected sentences has, for the sake of flattering the 
people of this age, or for fear of them, or by reason of his ignor- 
ance of matters of faith, or of his distance from court, or for his own 
selfish ends, concealed the truth, and, having bartered his faith 
for worldly profit, and right guidance for error, has adorned false- 
hood with the semblance of truth, and distorted and embellished 
infidelity and pernicious trash untilthey have appeared to be land- 


lie pour a draught on the ground that those who are dead and 
turned to dust may benefit by it) The conceit is a favourite one among 
Persian poets and occurs in the ‘tomb-song’ of Hafiz (ode 480, Jarrett’s edi. 
tion), and frequently in the quatrains of ‘Umar-i-Khayyam. 
2 Literally ‘ potyherds,’ 


394 and have even been intimately e, 
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able, confirming the-truth of the verse, 
have purchased error at the price of true direction: but their 
traffic hath not been gainful,’! I am convinced that the people of 
succeeding generations who shall see their false fables and all 
their unprofitable prolixity will, in accordance with the saying, 
‘he who heara dispenses with the solution of his difficulties,’ 
with another class of men, regretful not in the least, be per- 
plexed, and will expect and await (something else), and there. 
fore, that the veil may bé drawn aside, 
who am acquainted with Some, 


‘These are they who 


it is incumbent on me, 
at least, of the affairs narrated, 


onnected with these transactions, 
to place on record what I have seen and what I have heard, for 


my evidence regarding these things is that of an eye-witness who 
is certain of what he relates, and does not Spring from mere 
supposition and. guess-work (‘and when can that which is heard 
resemble that which is seen P) in order that, on the one hand, my 
record may bean expiation of the writings? past and present, 
which I have been compelled and directed io undertake, and, on 
the other, right may be proved to be on the side of the Muslim’s 
and mercy may be shown to me. 

* Perchance some pions man may one day put up a prayer for 

mercy for this poor wretch.’ 

And when I examine the matter well I Perceive that this rough 
draft, and other rough drafts like it, have all the merits of fair 
copies, for, in conformity with the couplet. 

Reduce a word at once to writing, 
For words slip Suddenly from one’s memory, 


Something, at least, of what the author knows wh 
ing seen occurrences or by having heard of them, 
entered in them and, reduced to writing, At thes 
define such scribblings as lite 


Ogee € ¿ ¿F< sO Q, 2k 23 o. 05 
1 m Ad nu ys Fog slay Voi gudl ON Qur'an, ii, 15. 


ether by hay- 
is (at once) 
ame time, to 
rary compositions can, to do no more 


2 Badioni here refers to the works undertaken by him under the orders 
of Akbar, viz. :—the translation of the Mahabharata and the compilation of 
Parts of the Tavikhei- ALfi, (vide Ain-i- Akbari, i, 104, 199, and Badioni, in 
text), 820, 899, 
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' than justice, be nothing but mere boasting and vaunting, which 


are repugnant to refined natures, and so far am I from vain glory 
and pride in this matter that I am ashamed of them, and i : 
should attempt any lofty flights regarding them this base coin o 
mine, this worthless and contemptible merchandise, my faulty and 
inappreciated style, is sufficient to refute.aüd falsify my claim. 

In these mattérs nobody knows me as well as I know myself. 


A Story by way of Moral. 


A fox said to a camel, ‘O uncle, 
Tell me traly whence you come.’ " 
The camel replied, ‘ Lo, I come from the bath 

Where I have bathed my limbs in water hot and cold.’ 
The fox said, ' You have fine proof of what you say, s. 
For both. your forelegs and your hindlegs are very dirty. 


It is now high time for me to raise the hand of supplication to 
the court of that Providence who lacks nothing and who cherishes 
his servants, and to ask of Him that which shall be most 
expedient for me, although His glorious majesty is fettored by mo 
expediency. I shall therefore conclude with the following suppli, 
cations, which are free from all spaciousness and elaboration, and 
are (therefore) not far from the assurance of a favourable answer, 


Supplications. 


O King, look upon us with the eye of acceptance and mierey ! 
O Lord of all things, visible and. invisible, compose us in the 
seeking of Thy will, and remove from our way, and from the way 
of all Muslims, all disunion, disquiet, and perplexity! Bestow 
Thy pardon and forgiveness on us in our time. bet Thy 
gracious favour and guidance both impel and lead us. Deliver us 
not up into the hands of our own disunion and leave us not 
to ourselves, neither entrusš us with ourselves, but preserve us 
from our own wickedness, and bring our affairs and those of all 
Muslims to a happy conclusion in Thy pardon and acceptances, 
Pardon what we have done in the past and preserve us from what 
we would do im the future, 
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Whatever Thou bestowest on Thy servant, bestow on him 
faith, 


Bestow on him adherence to Thy will. 


Forsake us not in Thy wrath; let us not ‘be occupied with any 
but Thee. Displace us not from Thy remembrance. If Thon 
Shouldst question us we have no answer ready, if Thou art angry 
we have no strength to abide it. From Thy servant proceed 
faults and lapses, and from Thee all pardon and mercy. 


O Ancient of Days that changest not, and Glorious one without | 


peer! O Hidden and Omniscient God, Thou that hearest and 
seest, that hast no need ‘of description or explanation, our faults 


396 are many, and Thou knowest and seest us: grant unto us a good 


end, let us die Muslims, and join us to the pious ; and bless and 
assoil Muhammad and the race of Muhammad, and all Thy 
prophets and apostles. 


Look on meas though I were entirely free from disobedience, 

Consider not mine offerices, consider Thy mercy. 

Ward off from me all the evils of the age, 

Keep me afar from every evil that there is, 

So direct for me all worldly affairs and religious matters, 

That I may be free from want in both worlds. 

By Thy favour Thon keepest me in safety 

From the calamities and tumults of these latter days. 

Thou accomplishest the desires of Thy poor servant, 

Thou makest me a partaker of worldly and spiritual bless- 
ings. 

Deliver me not helpless into the hands of mine own lusts, 

But grant me protection from my dominant, lusts. 

Send me not as a beggar before any one, 

My begging is at Thy door and uo other. 

Give me a portion of lawful gain, 

Give me a corner apart from the worldly. 

Pardon and veil my sin, 

For it is Thou that veilest-and pardonest sins. 

Grant me knowledge of Thine eternal bounty,. 

Free me frota ignorance and error. 
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Preserve me from companionship with the unworthy 
Cause me to meet with a pious and sympathetic friend. 
Set my face on the road towards Thee, 

Free me from all else but Thee. 

Accomplish not my desire in any object 

The end of which will bring me shame. 

No one but Thee knows what is for my good, 

Thou knowest my loss and my profit. 

Enrich me with the treasure of contentment, 

Give me ease in the joy of serving Thee. 

Incline me not to objects of this world, 

Make my heart cold to such desires. 

So accustom me to thoughts of Thee 

That I may think on no other but Thee. 

Open before me the door of knowledge of Thee 

And in that privy chamber impart Thy secrets to me. 
Give me a cup from the flagon of love 

And grant me, from that wine, & new intoxication. 

So fashion my inclinations to the world to come 

That I may no more desire the things of this world. 
Though death shali rend my upper garment 

Let not the dust of this world settle on my lower garment. 
When the sword of death cleaves my life, 

When ‘Azazil! shall resolve to accept the faith, 

Of Thy mercy cast one glance towards me, 

Open in my face the door of Thy favour, 

Declare to, me the glad tidings of Thy gracious forgiveness. 
That I may have rest in the sleep of death. 

Grant unto me such power that, in that perplexity, 
My eross-examination * may be easy to me. 


1 Satan, 

2 After b corpae in laid in the grave it is visited by Mankir and Nakir, 
two black livid angels, of m terrible appearance, who order the dead perron 
to sit upright aud examine him as to his faith, If he answer rightly they 
suffer the- body to rest in peace and it is refreshed by the air of Paradise, bur. 
if not they beat him on the temples with iron maces. They then press the 
earth on the corpse, which is tormented till the day of resurrection. 
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When the people of this world set their faces towards the 
resurrection, 


And raise their heads in bewilderment from the dust. 


Captured, by their evil fate, in disobedience’ 
Their faces blackened with shame for their sins, 
When, in that confusion, in the heat of the Resur 


rection 
Day, 
The rocks shall beconie water from the fierceness of the sun'a 
rays, 


When there shall not be, in all that plain fall of grief 

Any refuge but the shadow of the Most High, 

Of Thy. bounty, O Creator, Lord of many claims, 

Cast the shadow of Thy favour on my head! 

When the balance of justice is brought into the midst 

And the deficiency and excess of all shall be made appar 

When I shall have in my company mountains of sin, 

Beside which the mountains shall seem no larger than a blade 
of grass, 

It is not impossible to Thine illimitable mercy 

To weigh down the scale of my obedience : 

In that place of fear and confusion 


ent, 


When the records of each one's acts shall fly open 
And my record shall be so black 

That it will be impossible to enter any fresh sin ther 
Wash my record with the cloud of Thy clemeney, 
And, by that washing, raise me to honour: 

When the fire of hell shall leap forth as a banner 

To draw to itself all the people of the world 

Pour, of Thy grace, some water on my fire 

And bring me forth purified ftom that fire, 

When over hell the narrow bridge ! shall appear 


ein, 


H beali (es-sird£) the bridge over che midst of hell, which is here 
ically described, must be passed by all after the Judgment. Muhammad 
and his Muslims will, with (God's aid, pass rapidly over its path, narrower 
and sharper than the edge of a knife, bnt the unbelievers, following them, 


will lose their footing, and fali through the briara, which hedge it in on 
either side, into the Hames of hell. v 


graph. 
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And the people shall raise a shout for joy,! . 
"That bridge, long as the dark nights of separation, 
Soul-melting as the sighs from lovers’ hearts, 
Narrower than a hair, . 
Darker than the smoke of the night of separation, 
Sharper than a sharp eutting aword, 

Shooting forth tongues of flame like hell fire, 

If Thou take me not by the hand, woe is me, 

For the nethermost pit of hell will be my place! 
bring no goods with me but hope, 

O God, make me not hopeless of forgiveness ! 


Praise be to God, and thanks, that after all this smearing 
of myself with the smoke of the midnight Jamp and all this fever 


of the brain I have gained freedom from this hasty work. Ah, 


how much distraction have I not suffered at the hands of these 
troubled times, before this valuable coin of time (to complete my 
work) and this priceless jewel (the work itself) was obtained. N 
Please God this work will, for a while, be preserved from t| : 
treachery of lack of preservation,” of faithlessness, or of evi 
guardianship, and will thus be safeguarded from the picking an 
stealing of the ignorant cutpurses of this age, and, being con- 


lp. Joy does not, at trst sight, appear to be an emotion suitable 
to the oceasion. The meaning may be either that men will » overjoyed te 
see that hell is bridged at all, or that the devils in hell will rejoice 

he bridge is go perilous, 

in patent here declares his intention of keeping this work, tho Mun 
tukhabu-t-Tavarikh, & secret. His anxiety that it should not pecomne bod 
during hia lifetime will be easily understood by anybody MA the writings 
He designed it to be a counterblast, in the interesta of Islam, to phe writings 
of Abi-l-Fazi and his elder brother Faizi, who had borne the - pe ue 
leading Akbar into the paths of religions speculation and ha nen e 
ceeded in leading him sway from orthodoxy as. almost to dn ae 
he was God. According toa statement in the Mirätu-l-' Tom M ok wa 
mede public during the reign of Jahàngir, who showed nis disp enanto by 
disbelieving the statement of Badàonl's children that they x n we 
of its existence. Badaoni’s work was certainly not known i » * 5 
(A.D. 1616), the tenth year of Jahangir’s reign, in which year 1 ° i ini 
Rekimi was written, whose author complains of the want of a history besi: 
the Pabagat and the Akbarnáma, 
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stantly hidden under the protection of God's guardianship, will 
receive the ornament of acceptance, and no damage will rench it 
from the evil eyes of squinting (rogues) of varying degrees,! and 
the hands of impotent (foes) will fail to. reach tho skirt of the 
beauty of this creature of my wit, and whoever is not admitted to 
the knowledge of its secret. will remain disappointed. 

A thousand thanks to the God of the world. 

For that I have entrusted my jewel to one who can appraise 

jewels. 


It was the intention of my languid and secretive * heart and 
my wearied mind to gather together the “ Key to the History of 
Kashmir,’ and the histories of the Kings of Gujarat, Bengal and 
Sind, with an account of the wonders of India, and to have them 
bound together in one volume with this, but that stuff did not 
match this, for silk must be joined with silk. Therefore, on 
Friday, the twenty-third of the month Jamüdi'u-s-Sün; ÀH. 
1004 (March 5, A.D. 1595) I shortened the rope of prolixity and 
contented myself with writing this much. I composed the 
following verses with the object of giving, in.an enigma, the date 
of its completion :— . . 

Thanks be to God, by whose clemeney this Selection * has 
arrived at completion 

When I sought the date of it from’ my heart (my heart) 
replied 7 

(It is) a selection which has no second.: 

Praise be to God whose assistance has enabled me ‘to: complete 
it, and blessings and: peace be on the best of mankind, our lord 


1 Badšoni here does not hesitate to attack the highest. : 

2 The text here has ple (s@fir) ‘a butcher, or 'butcherly, which 
makes no sense. MS. (A) has p (sgtir) which I have translated. Badionj 
apparently refers again to his intention of keeping his book a secret. 

3 This was; appareutly, the History of Kashmir, based on that of 
Mullé Shih Muhammad of Shahabad, which:Bad&oni, by Akbar’s order, 
compiled in A.D. 1591. Vide vol, fi, text, p.374... 

4 The letters of the word Glad} (‘selection ') have the following 
valnés, 1450+ 400+ 600+ 1--2 — 1054... If. we subtract the value of the 
second letter, 50, we obtain the date 1004, 


Muhammad, and on his family, and on his great companions, till 


the Day of Resurrection, 
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Nishani, ‘Ali Ahmad, Maulana, 
480, 481, 482, 483, 484, 485, 486, 
487, 488, 489, 490, 491, 492, 493. 

Nighápür, 7 n 1, 220, 302 1, 319, 
324 n 1, 338 n 3, 473 n 1, 508, 
510, 612. 

Nishšpüri Commentary, the, 194, 
195. 

Niyàbat Khün, 126 n 5. 

Niyazi tribe, 72. 

Niyazi, Mullä, 496, 497, 498. 

Nizam, Qazi, of Badakbsbün, 214, 
374, 375, 409 n 2, 410. 

Nigam'Shahi Kinga, 438 n 4. 


123, 161, 


Ohod, see Uhud. 
Orissa, see Uriea. 


Nizgami, of Ganja, the Poet, 301 n 
2, 4il n 1, 423 n 4, 498 n i, 
500, 509. 

Nigümu-'d-dtn, Shaikh, of Ambethi; 
27,28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 
36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 132, 182, 


188, 189. 

Nig&mu-'d-din, Shaikh, of Nürnol, 
44,45, 

Nigümu-'d-din Ahmad, Mirzü (or 


Kh&ja), i, 138, 144, 145, 146, 
152, 167, 168, 170, 187, 192, 193, 
199, 262, 273, 306, 307, 317, 361, 
374, 36, 390, 416, 436 n H, 498 n 
1, 608 n 1, 518. 

Nigümu-'d.din Auliya, Shaikb, 16, 
363. 

Nigümu-'l-Mulk, of Tas, 368 n2, 

Nizari sect, 413. 

,Nuqtawiyyah sect, see Basükbwü- 
ni sect. 

När Jahan, wife of Jahangir, 494 
n3. 

Nar, Shaikh, Qutb-i-*Alam, 27. 

Nüru 'd-din, Hakim, 233 n 1. 

Noru-’d-din Muhammad Tarkhan, 
Mulla, 217, 218, 219, 273, 274, 
275, 276, 277. 278. 

Nüru-'lláh, Qazi, of Shushtur, 193, 
194, 195. 

Nüru4llüàh Qäsim Arsalan, see 
Qàsim Arsalan. 

Nuvidi, Mulla, 495. 

Nuvidi, of Turbat, 475, 476, 477, 
478, 479, 480. 


o. 
Oudh, 34 n 4, 46 n 0, 46n 6 101, 
188 n 6, 214. 
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P. 


Padshüh-nüma, 45 n 5, 237 n 4. 

Padsh&h Quit, see Jazbi, Padsh&h 
Qul. 

Pairavr, 271, 272. 

Pak Pattan, see Ajüdhan. 

Pünipat, 43 n 4. 

Panjab, 56, 64, 81, 83 n 7, 98, 
114, 124 n 3, 154, 159 n 1, 163 
n 2,172, 173.5. 1, 174 n 1, 268 
n 4, 975, 293 n 2, 310 n 3, 396 
^ 1, 397 n 4, 401 n 3, 444 n 3, 
463 n 1, 513 n 4. 

Parijin Khanum, 191. 

Pari-Sürat, 498 n 1. 

Parviz, Sultün, 999 n 3. 327 n 
2. 


Qüdirt order, 12, 
156, 157. 

Qadri, 437. 

Qaf, 2. 

Qahqaha, 190, 

Qaidi, Mulla, of Shiraz, 436. 

Qaimganj, 145 n 2, 

Qàin, 315 n 1. 

Qandahar, 78, 218, 263, 261, 327, 
340 n 8, 359, 498 n 1, 499. 

Qandi, 437. 

Qannauj, 66 n 5, 93, 106, 145 n 2, 
198, 308 3, 314 n 1. 

Qünün, the, 237. 

Qantin-i-Islam, 3 n6, 4 n3, Tn 3, 
51 n 7. 

Qar&ri, Nüru-'d.din, Hakim, of 
Gilan, 432, 433. 

Qariin, 234. 

Qasida-yi-Pariziyya, 119. 

Qasidatu^L Burda, 4, 33, 119, 150. 


52, 61, 82, 135, 


Patan (or Pattan), in Gujarat, 62 
207, 396 n 1. 

Patiala, 173 n 1, 466 n 2. 

Patiyali, 66, 

j Patna, 66, 84, 295, 410. 

Peshawar, 268, 327 n 2, 483 n 2. 

Pica Jan Anaga, 327 n 2. 

Pih&ni, 198. 

Pir, Shaikh, of Agra, 467. 

Pir Muhammad Khan, Mulla, of 
Shirv&n, 217, 218, 

Pir Mubammad Mirza, 307 n 2. 

Pirak, Shaikh, of Lakhnau, 104, 
105. 

Piyüra, Shaikh, of Bangal, 21 

Piyārū, Malik, 197. 


Q. 
Qasim, 362. 
Qàsim, Mirza, 315. 

Qasim-i-Arsalin, 149, 240, 251, 
252, 253, 336, 365 n 1. 
Qàsim-i-Kàhi, 240, 242, 

271, 276, 304 n 1. 
Qasim Khan, Mir-i-Bahr, 450. 
Qasim Khün Kasi, 450 n 2. 

Qasim Khan, of Badakhshan, see 

Manji. 

Qasim ‘All, see Ghubari. 
Qasim ‘Alt Khān, corn-chandler, 

296. 

Qazi Khan, see Nigam, Qazi. 
Q&zi Muhammad, 390. 
Qilij Khan, Ulfati, 9, 100,173, 178, 

237, 263, 264, 319, 343, 383. 
Qitün, 135. 

Qivamu-’d din, Mirza, 299 n 3. 
Qudet, Mir, of Karbala, 510. 
Qum, 260, 458. ` 


943, 247, 


-Sa‘d, Shaikh, 28. 
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Qumi, Malik, Maliku-'I-Kalàm, 
273, 372. 

Quraish tribe, 133 n 1, 3908, 
528. 


Qutb Shühi Kings, 438 n 4, 
Qutb-i^ Alam, Shaikh, 164. 


Qutbu-'d-din Bakhty&r-i-Kaki, 
Khaja, see Bakhtyür. 

Qutbu-'din, Miran. Sayyid, 204. 

Qutbu 'd-din Khan, 454 n 2, 

Qutbu-’d-din ‘Ali, 247 n 5. 

Qutlü, 450 n 2. 


R. 


Habit, 376, 
Käbul. 

Rafi, Mir Haidar, of Kashan, 
322, 323, 324, 

Rafito-’d-din, Mir 
162, 187. 

Reha, Maulana Sadru'd.din, of 
Khavaf, 324, 

Rahman Quli Sultan, 384, 

Rahmata-llàh, Miy&n, 48, 51, 168. 

Rai, 7n 1, 266 n 1, 405 n 1. 

Raja ‘Ali Khan, of Khandesh, 
229. 

Rajput&na, 278 n 3, 420 n 1. 

Ram Candra, Raja of Khurda, 
340 n 4. 

Ranthambhor, 162, 

Raqimi, Maulana, 518, 

Raghhatu-’l Hayat, 230 n 2. 

Rashid, Shaikh, 151. ! 

Rasht, 304 n 3. , 


see ‘Alim, Mull&, of 


Sayyid, 121, 


Raughani, 325, 326, 327. 

Raushaniyyah sect, 37 n 4, 

Rauzatu-’l-Ahbab, 114. 

Raverty, The Mibrün of Sind and 
its Tributaries, 48 n 7,60 9. 

R&vi, the, 202, 

Razmnama, 173. 

Rewüri, 163 n 2, 488 n 1. 

RisGla-yi-Makkiyya, 29. 

Riyüzu 'sh-Shu'arü, 408 n 1. 

Riza, ‘Ali Masi, Imam, 280, B45, 
465 n 4, 

Ruhtüs (Bangal), 178 n 1, 263 n 4. 

Ruknu-'d-din, Shaikh. of Ajüdhan, 
21. 

Ruknu-'d-din, Shaikh, of Gangü, 
82, 83. 

Ruknu-'d-din,' Alà'u-'d din, Shaikh; 
248, 

Ram, 302 z 1. 

Rusvā'i, 308. 


8. 

Sabahi sect, 513. 

Sabühi, 246, 356, 358. 

Sabari, of Hamadin, 361. 

Sabzavar, 117, 118, 254 n 2, 430 n 
4, 411. 


Sadashivarüya, Raja of Vijaya- 
nagar, 330 n 1. 


Sa'di, of Shirüz, the Poet, 144, 
246, 397, 472, 523 n 1. 

Sa‘di, Shaikh, 42. 

Sadiq Halwa, Mulla, of Samar- 
qand, 354, 355. 

Sadiq, Maulana, 261, 363, ' 

Badiqi, 359. [Sudür. 

Sadrd-Jahün, title, see Sadru^s 
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Sadr-i-Jahün, of Pihaor, 198, 199, 
200. 
Badru 'd-din, Qazi, 133, 134. 


Sadru-a-Sudür (or Sadr-i-Jahün),. 


title, 8.n 5, 110, 122, 127, 138, 
189, 198 n 3, 199, 378 nn l, 2, 
386 n 4, 497. 
Sa'du-ll&h, Shaikh, Bani Ier&il, 
86, 87, 88, 158. 
Sa'du-Il8h, Shaikh, the Gram- 
marian, 160, 161. 
Bat&'t, Mir Sayyid, 498. 
Safi, Shaikh, 45, 91. 
Sefidün, 218 n 5, 273. 
Sahai} fi L-Kalüm, 92. 
Sahüranpür, 61, 83 n 1. 
Sahih-i Bu&hüri, 215. 
Sahmi, 336, 337, 365 n 1. 
-Sahrawardi, Shaikh Abü-n-Najib 
‘Abdu-'l-Qadir b. *Abdi-"Hah, 26, 
29 n 4. 
Sahrawardiyyah order, 82 n 4. 
Sahsarém, 178. 
Sahwu-l-Lisün, 302. 
B&ib, the Paet, 302 5 1. 
Sa'id, Maulana, 212, 213. 


Sa‘id, Shaikh, see Spid; Maulana. 


Saifi, 243. 

Saifi Sayyida, 148, 386, 444 n 3. 

Seifu-'llàh, 75, 367 n 3. 

Saifu-L-Mulük, Shujà'i, of Dama- 
vand, 226, 227, 228, 352, 353. 

Beiri, 334. 

Sal&hu-'d-din, see Sarfi, of Sawa. 

Salih, the Madman, ‘Agil, 362, 363. 

Salih, Mulla, 370. 

S&libi, Muhammad Mirak, 358. 

Salim, Prince, ses Jahangir. 

Salim-i-Cishti, Shaikh, 18, 19, 20, 
21; 22, 95, 26, 27, 73, 137 n 4, 
162, 171 n. 1, 197, 225, 974 n 2, 
297, 343. š 


Salim Shah Sür, 53, 62, 74. 75. 

Salma, 347. 

Salman, of Sawa, 453, 463. 

Salsabil, 182. 

Sama, 9n 1. 

Sama'i, 525. 

Samana, 91, 173, 174, 2182 5. 

Samnan, 248. 

Samarqand, 65, 209, 210, 354, i05, 
498 n 2. 

susbhel, 8, 4, 12, 21, 63 z 6, 60, 
96, 97, 102, 120,121, 188, 263 z 4, 
399 n 1, 387, 396 1, 397, 398. 

S&Rmbhar, 278. 

Sümiri, 486, 488, 496. 

Sana, of Mashhed, 287, 288, 291, 
295, 390, 393. 

Sani Khan, ‘Al Akbar, of Hirat, 
286, 287. 

Sanjar, Sultan, 307. 

Saplek, 327, 3, 

Saqi, of the Jaz&'ir, 341, 342. 

Sági-nüma, 495 n 3, 

Saqqi, Bahram, 328, 338. 

Sara’ Sidhü, 3 1 4. 

Sarendib, 339. d 

Sürangpür, 407 n 1. 

Sarhind, eee Sirhind. 

Sarmadi, Sharif, of Isfahan, 319, 
340, 341, 513 n 1. 

Serfi, Shaikh Ye'güb, of Kasbmir, 
8368. 

Sarti, Sal&hu-d-dia, of S&wa, 361. 

Sarkhej, 210, 241. 

Satgarah, 48, 52. 

Satkera, see Setgarah. 

Sawe, 271 n 6, 361, 365, 453 n L 

Sawād, 233 n 1, 299 5 3. 

cLHhüm, 157, 194, 297 n 
2, 322 n 2, 323, 411 n 1,414 2. 

Say y&fi, 335. 

Sayyidi, Seyyid Shih, 342, 343. 
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"X. 


Yadgar, see Halati. © 

Yahya, Ghaja, 439 n 4. 

Yahya, Maulana, 345. 

Yahya, Mir, 148, 149. 

Yahya, Qazi, of Qazvin, 403, 464. 

Ya'qüb, Qazi, 124, 125, 126. 

Ya'qüb, Shaikh, of Kashmir, 20, 
200, 201, 202, 203, 205, 206, 207, 
208: see also Sarti. 

Ya'qüb Khin, of Kashmir, 450. 

Yasin, Sayyid, 176, 177. 

Yard, 126 n 5, 237, 264, 315 n l, 
368, 408. 


Zübulist&n, 233 n 1, 327 n.2. - 

Zīhid, Hijaz Khan, 386. 

Zaidi sect, 232. 

Zein Khan, Kūka, 233 n 1, 327, 
367 « 2, 520. 

Zainu-d-dio, Shaikk, of Jabali- oo 
‘Amili, 191. 

Zainu-d-din, Shaikh, of Khav&f, 
324. | p2 

Zainu'd-din Mahmüd, Maulana, 

Zamzara, 168. 


- Zanbil, Hakim, 228, 


Zanjabil, 182. 


Yazid, 120. 

Yol Quli, see Anisi. 

| Yiisuf (Joseph), 206, 208, 944, 347 
n 6, 468. 

Yüsut, Shaikh, 89. 

i Yüsut Khan, or; Shah, of Kashmir, 
450, - 

Yüsuf Khin, Mirz8, 266, 495 n 3. 

Yüsuf Muhammed (Shin, son oi 
Atega Khan, 280, 310. 

Yüsuf-u Zulaikhü, 448, 495 n 1, 
500. 


Yüsufz&is, 233 n 1, 327 n 2, 301." 


Zauq, lind, 12 n 5. 
Zibu-n-Nis&, daughter of Aurang- 
Zib, 494 n 3. " 
. Zibriqi, Hakim, 185. 
Zikr, 15 n 1, 27. 
Zikr-i-arra, 211. 
Ziy& u-llah, Shaikh, 178, 176, 177, 
178, 179, 180, 181, 182. 
Zuhür, Shaikh, 6. 
Zuhüri, Mulla Witru’-d-din, of 
Tershiz, 372, 373. 
_Gulaikha, 244, 347, 416. 


Bil figür, 504. 
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ERRATA. 


P. 19, note 1, 1. 20. For * Farightu’ read * Firighta,’ 
P. 43, note 4, 1. 3. For * Panipat’ read ‘ Panipat.’ 
P. 45, note 2,1. 3. For + Jyaltamish’ read * Tltutmish.? 

Do. do. l, 5., For ‘ Farishta’ read * Virishta.’ 
P. 82,19. For ‘Rizwan’ read * Rizwan.’ 
P. 86,1.3. After ‘year’ insert * EH,’ 
P. 94.1.4. Dele ‘and 
P. 109, note 3,1, 1. For‘ ‘utim’ read 5 ‘ulin. 
P.115.1.16. Between ‘work? and * Mir ` insert 5 of. 

Do. 1.26. For My: read * Thy. 
P.125,note2,1. 1. For* Tawawis’ read * Tawawis.’ 
P. 130, I1. 1, 26. f ) For ''Abdu-unabi, read Abdin. 
P.131,1. 12, 21, and n. 4,1. 6 J nabi^? 
P. 139, note 3. For * tòst’ read * text." 
P. 147, note 1, 1. 8. For « Steps to prophethood read + Degrees in 

* prophet-hood.’ 
^on zz 

P. 169, note 3. For ek road ea. 
. 173, note 1, l1. For + Dilhī’ read * Dihli. 
. 178, note l,l 4 For ‘Shah’ read * Khan. 
198,1. 19. For: qagidak’ read ‘ gayidah." 
. 210, note 6,1, 4 (on p. 211). For *approbrious' read * opprobrious." 
216, note 2,1. 2, For * Bijüpór' read * Bijüpür." 
217,1. 2. For* Rákü' read * Kaki 
239,1. 4. For' Tagkirüh' road * Tazkirah. 
240, note 3,1. 2. For Badoüni' vead * Badáoni. 
. 241,1 16. For ‘ Ka'*büh' road * Ka'bah” 
- 246, last line. For ‘ Subühi* read ¢ Sabiihi.' 
249, note 1,1. l. For ‘sleeps’ read ‘sleep,’ 
. 262, note 1, L 4. For* Shümlü' read * Shimla. 
283, note 4,1. 6. For* Taimir’ read * Timür.' 
. 800,1. 14. For ‘lives’ read ‘lines,’ 
318, note 2,1. 14, For * takhalue ` read ‘ takhallus.’ 
- 329, note 1, 1.8, For * bighas' read * bighas.^ 
P. 348, note 2, ll, ł and 2. For * conservation ` read + conversation; 
P. 362, L 14. For * ‘Aqil’ read * Agil.’ 
P. 876. For note 3,substitute «The poem by Jami’ 
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P. 405, 
P. 408, 
P. 425, 
P. 436, 
P. 478, 


Dao. 


P, 493, 


Do. 


P. 495, 
P. 530, 


Errata 


note 3. For magians! read * Magians.’ 

1 24.. For‘ Fusini’ read * Pusūai, 

note 5,1. I, For ‘Salaiman’ read * Sulaiman,’ 

l.l. , For * Shirár' read * Shiraz.’ 

117. For ‘Majnims’ read + Majnüns.' 

note 1,1. 9. For *Safaviyya ' read * Safaviyya." 

1.19. For* Nagihi’ read * Nasibhi." 

note 2, Insert “397” after « p’ and dele * note.” 

note 3, 1. 2 (on p. 496). For * Siiqirama’ read * Ságináma * 
1.19. For ‘ Muslinis’ read * Muslims, 


